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TO    PARENTS- 


RoSiiMOND,  wbefi  we  last  saw  her  in 
the  days  of  «<  The  Black  Bocoet," 
'<  The  India  Cabinet/'  and  ''  The 
Microscope,"  was^  we  bielievQ,  about 
nine  or  ten  jears  old.  This  Seqnel 
to  her  history  cocnpriaes  about  three 
years»  from  ten  to  thirteen.  Her 
Biographer  nuaitionv  this  to  pceyeol 
mistakes^  and  ta  ensure  the  adyice^ 
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IV 


the  entreaty,  that  this  book  may  not 
be  read  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  same  principles  will  here  be 
found  as  in  all  the  precedidg  Early 
Lessons,  but  applied  to  those  new 
views  of  character,  new  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  objects,  which  present 
themselves  at  this  time  of  life.  The 
young  readers  will  still  see  in  Rosa*^ 
mond's  less  childish,  but  ever  fluctu- 
ating  mind,  an  image  of  their  own. 
Few  may  have  her  infinite  variety  of 
faults,  follies,  and  foibles;  but  some 
of  her  youthful  errors  will  probably 
fall  to  the  share  of  eacli,  and  some 
passing  likeness  will  be  continaally 
caught  by  the  young,  or  imputed  by 


tiie  old.  May  all,  who  are  «t  aay 
time  conscious  of  resembling  Rosar 
moDdy  or  reproached  with  being  like 
her,  imitate  her  constant  candour,  and 
follow  her  example  in  that  ardent, 
active  desire  to  improre,  by  which  she 
was  characterised  in  childhood,  still 
more  in  youth,  which  made,  her  the 
darling  of  her  own  family,  and  which 
will,  we  hope,  influence  generous 
strangers  in  her  favour. 

Though  the  following  little  volumes 
are  not  intended .  for  young  children, 
yet  it  is  not  hare  attempted  to  give 
what  is  called  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  ought  not,  cannot  be 
given  prematturely. 


VI 

Ik  ia  the  §bjeet  of  this  book  to  gtv« 
yooQg  pfopl^,  in  l^ditiiofi  to  thmt 
mornl  nnd  vdigio^is  priMiples,  tome 
faiMwled9&  fldDd  control  of  tisbeir  own 
mmis  in  seeming  trifles,  and  in  all 
tbdse  leaser  ob^ewances  oa  which  the 
greftter  virtues  often  remoteij,  but 
Qficessanljp  depend.  Thia  knowledge, 
and  Jbhia  sel^xiommand^  which  oannot 
be  given  too  early,,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  all  to  attain,  even  before  they  are 
called  iata  the  aotive  scenes  of  life. 
Without  this,  all  that  gold  can  pur* 
cliaae,:«r  fethion  give  9  al^l  that  mas-^ 
ters,  governesses^  or  parents  can  say 
OP  do  for  theiF  pupib,  will  prove  un- 
availing for  their  happinoM^  b^ause 


VII 


iosafficient  for  their  condoct.  But 
with  this  power  over  their  own  minds^ 
coDfirmed  by  habit^  and  by  conviction 
of  its  utility  and  its  necessity,  they 
may,  in  after  life,  be  left  securely  to 
their  own  guidance;  and  thus  earhi 
kssons,  judiciously  given,  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  late  lectures. 

*<  I  have  been  labouring  to  make 
myself  useless/'  was  the  saying  of  an 
excellent  writer  on  education.  A  stu- 
pid  commentator  concluded,  that  thi3 
must  be  a  mistake,  and  in  a  note 
added,  for  useless  read  useful. 

M.  E. 

January,  1821. 


ROSAMOND 


PETTY  SCANDAL. 

^  I  HAVE  been  dreaming  of  Anne 
Townsend/'  said  Rosamond,  one  morn- 
ing as  she  wakened.  *'  My  dear  Laura, 
you  did  not  hear  all  the  things  she  was 
telling  us  last  night.  She  certainly  is 
the  most  entertaining  person  in  the 
world ! " 

''In  the  world  1"  repeated  Laura, 
witli  somewhat  of  an  incredulous  smile, 
which  provoked  Rosamond  to  start  up 
in  her  bed. 

"  Yes,  in4eed,  Laura  1 "  cried  she^ 
**  without    any    exaggeration,    Anne 
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2  ROSAMOND. 

Townsend  is  the  most  entertaining 
person  that  I  ever  knew  in  the  world ; 
and  you  would  have  acknowledged  it 
if  you  had  heard  her  last  night ;  but 
you  never  would  see  my  nods,  and 
becks,  and  signs  to  you  to  come  to  us ; 
you  seemed  as  if  you  could  not  stir 
from  your  place  among  the  wise  ones, 
and  there  you  were  all  evening  looking 
at  those  prints,  which  you  have  seen 
fifty  times.     How  I  pitied  you  I " 

«  Thank  you,"  said  Laura,  "  but  I 
was  not  at  all  to  be  pitied ;  I  was  very 
much  entertained  listening  to  an  ac* 
count,  which  a  gentleman,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  Italy,  was  giving 
of  his  visit  to  Pompeii,  that  town 
which  was  buried^  you  know,  under  a 
shower  of  ashes,  and  which  remains 
as  perfect  •— — 

**  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Rosamond, 
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''  I  read  an  account  of  it  long  ago;  and 
I  remember  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
old  desert  town  in  the  Arabian  Tales, 
where  every  body  was  dead,  and  all 
turned  to  stone !  and  all  silence !  Very 
shocking,  and  very  entertaining,  the 
first  time  one  hears  of  it;  but  IVe 
heard  it  so  often,  I  like  something 
new." 

*^  And  I  heard  something,  that  was 
quite  new  to  me,  about  Pompeii,"  said 
Laura. 

"  Very  likely ;  and  you  can  tell  me 
that  another  time,"  interrupted  Rosa- 
ittond;  *^  but  I  must  go  on  now  about 
Anne  Townsend ;  and  in  the  first  place 
I  may  observe,  that  she  never  tells  of 
^U  the  grand,  musty  things  one  can 
find  in  books ;  but  of  those  little  things 
of  living  people,  that  are  so  excessively 
diverting." 


4  ROSAMOND.      . 

:     ''  What  kind  of  little  things  ? "  said 
Laura. 

'*  I  cannot  describe  them/'  said 
Kosamond ;  '^  but  all  sorts  of  anec- 
dotes^ and  stories  of  all  sorts  of  people^ 
for  Anne  Townsend  has  seen  a  vast 
deal  of  the  world." 
.  ^  Anne  Townsend !  '  What,  at  thir- 
teen!"  said  Laura. 

V  Fourteen  at  least,  if  nat:£fl;een," 
said  '  Rosamond,  '*  and  she  has  been 
going  about  lately  everywhere  with 
her  mamma:  she  counted  to. nxe>t^\^ el ve 
houses  in  the  country  where  they  have 
been  paying,  visits  this;  summer,  and 
where  the  people  were  all  so  fond  of 
her;  and  she  did  make  me  laugh  so,  by 
describing  the  odd  ways  of  many  of 
these  people ! " 

"  Of  these  people,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her,"  said  Laura. 
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*^  That  is  SO  like  you,  Laura/'  cried 
Rosamond,  *^  I  kuew  you  would  say 
that !  And  I  own  I  did  not  think  that 
it  was  quite  right  of  Anne  Townsend 
to  repeat  some  things ;  but  I  am  sure 
^  did  not  mean  to  be  iii-natured.  It 
was  all  to  divert  me,  and  only  for  me^ 
you  know/* 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  any 
of  diose  entertaining  things,"  said 
Laura. 

**  Because,  though  they  were  exces* 
sively  entertaining  at  the  time  when  I 
beard  them,''  said  Rosamond,  **  I  can- 
not repeat  them  in  the  way  Anne 
Townsiend  told  them." 

"  Pray  tell  me  some  of  them;  I  shall 
^  content  with  your  way  of  telling 
^hem,"  said  Laura. 

"  But  almost  all  the  anecdotes  were 
'K'oat  people  yoa  do  not  know,  and  I 
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forget  the  names,  and  it  is  all  confusion 
in  my  head — Stay^  I  remember  some 
curious  things  about  the  pretty  Miss 
Belmonts.  My  dear  I  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  excessively  poor  and  exces- 
sively shabby  they  are :  Anne  Towns- 
end  says,  that  they  have  only  one 
riding  habit  among  the  three,  that  is 
the  reason  that  they  never  ride  more 
than  one  at  a  time;  and  they  never 
subscribe  to  raffles,  or  charity  sermons, 
or  charity  balls,  or  any  of  those  sort 
of  things ;  and  I  forget  how  much,  I 
mean  I  forget  how  Jittle,  pocket  money 
they  have.  That  is  their  mother's 
fault  indeed,  but,  as  Anne  Townsend 
says,  avarice  runs  in  the  blood." 

Laura  was  going  to  interpose  some- 
thing in  favour  of  the  Miss  Belmonts, 
but  Rosatnond  ran  on  to  another  anec- 
j^ote^  and  another,   and  another,  and 
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aQother»  and  at  every  close  repeated, 
^  Anne  Townsend  is  so  entertaining! 
Bat,  my  dear  Laura/'  continued  she, 
^*  what    name    do    you    think   Anne 

Townsend  has  found  for  old  Mrs.  Cole  ? 

♦ 

Red-hot  Coal !  You  mpst  not  repeat 
this.'' 

"  No,"  said  Laura,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  repeat  it;  because,  though 
Mrs.  Cole  is,  perhaps,  a  little  pas- 
sionate, mamma  says,  that  she  is  a 
very  good  natured  woman,  and  very 
kind  to  the  poor  in  our  neighbourhood 
in  the  country.  Do  not  you  recollect 
hearing  of  that  little  orphan  girl  to 
whom  she  is  so  good." 

'^  That  is  all  a  mistake,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, giving  a  very  significant,  mys- 
terious nod. 

"  It  cannot  be  alt  a  mistake,"  re- 
plied  Laura,    "  because    I    saw,    and 
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know  some  of  her  kindness  to  that  little 
Bessy  Bell." 

'^  No  matter,  my  dear  Laura,  what 
you  saw,"  said  Rosamond,  '^  lor  I  have 
heard  just  the  contrary  from  the  best 
authority." 

"  But,"  said  Laura,  "  I  heard  from 
Bessy  Bell  herself,  that  Mrs.  Cole  was 
as  kind  as  possible  to  her ;  and  I  loved 
that  child  for  the  affection  and  grati- 
tude with  which  she  spoke  of  her  dear 
good  old  lady." 

**  That  is  all  quite  changed  now," 
persisted  Rosamond,  **  for  Bessy  Bell 
hates  her  now :  Bessy  BeU  was  the  very 
person  who  said  so,  and  who  told  this 
to  Anne  Townsend." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Laura, 
gravely. 

"  You  would  be  sorry  for  her,"  said 
>^««»v><^Qd,    "  if   you    knew    but   all. 
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Mrs.  Cole  is  a  terribly  passionate,  hor- 
ribljr  crael  woman.'' 

*^  My  dear  Rosamond,  do  not  be- 
lieve it/'  said  Laura;  *'  and  do  not 
repeat  such  things,  when  you  are  not 
sure  that  they  are  true." 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  I  have 
beard  is  true,V  said  Rosamond,  '*  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  istoiy,  and  then 
I  will  answer  for  it  you  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  Mrs.  Cole  is,  and  ought  to 
be  called,  a  horribly  passionate,  cruel 
woman. 

*'  One  day,  just  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening-—" 

Rosamond    stopped    short    in    her 

,  story,  for  her  mother  came  into  the 

room,  and  told  her  that  breakfast  was 

ready.     As  they  were  going  into  the 

breakfast  room^  Rosamond  whispered 
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to  Laura^  ^'  You  must  not  ask  tne  to 
go  on  with  that  story  till  we  are  by 
ourselves." 

Laura  looked  grave:  she  said  nothing 
however  at  that  time,  but,  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  she  asked  Rosamond 
to  come  to  their  own  room,  where  they 
could  be  by  themselves. 

*'  Ho !  Ho ! "  said  Rosamond,  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  their  room,  ^^  I  see 
that  I  have  excited  your  curiosity  at 
last,  Mrs.  Laura.  I  know  the  reason 
you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  me 
alone  with  you  again,  to  hear  my  story 
of  Red-hot  Coal." 

*'  I  confess  I  am  curious  to  hear  it, 
and  anxious  too,"  said  Laura. 

y  Anxious  and  curious,  to  be  sure 
you  are,  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least," 
cried  Rosamond ;  ^^  and  I  am  delighted 
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to  find,  that  I  have  made  the  sage 
Laura  so  curious,  and  so  anxious/' 

''  Bat    you   don't    understand    me. 
The  reason  why  I  am  anxious  is 

"  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Rosa- 
mond, '^  that  you  are  anxious  only  for 
poor  dear  Mrs.  Cole's  sake,  and  that 
70a  have  no  curiosity  for  your  own 
patt,  at  least  so  you  would  make  me 
believe.  But,  as  Anne  Townsend  says, 
I  QDderstand  human  nature  a  little  too 
well,  to  be  taken  in  so  easily.  Ah 
Laura,  you  may  sigh,  and  look  as  de- 
^Qre,  or  as  impatient  as  you  please. 
I  have  you  in  my  power.  Oh !  the 
joy  of  having  a  good  story,  and  a  good 
^wet  to  tell!"*  continued  Rosamond. 
*^  But  I  assure  you,  that  you  should  not 
l^ear  it  this  half  hour,  but  that  I  am 
rftaid  my  dancing  master  will  come, 
'^ore  I  have  time  to  tell  it  to  you,  if 
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I  don't  tell  it  directly.  But,  Laara^  if 
you  do  not  quite  laugh,  and  almost 
cry,  I  will  never  tell  you  any  thing 
again." 

**  That  is  a  threat  that  does  not 
frighten  me  much,"  said  Laura, 
smiling. 

*'  Because  you  think  I  can't  help 
telling  every  thing ;  that  is  very  pro- 
voking;  but  the  dancing  master  will  be 
here,  so  this  once  I  will  tell  you. 

*^  One  winter's  day,  just  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  when  people  sit  round  the 
fire,  before  the  candles  come^  old 
Mrs.  Cole  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
her  arm  chair,  making  that  poor  little 
girl  read  to  her,  that  Bessy  Bell :  and 
she  went  on  and  on,  reading,  while  old 
Mrs.  Cole,  never  perceiving  that  there 
was  not  light  jenough,  cried, '  Go  on,  go 
'  while  she  was  all  the  time  going 
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to  sleep ;  till  at  last  little  Bessy  heard  a 
loQd  sDoring,  and^  looking  up>  she  saw 
Mrs.  Cole  fast  asleep,  with   her  head 
back  and  her  mouth  open ; .  and  just 
then,  the  servant  coming  in  with  the 
candles,  and  Mrs.  Cole  stirring  a  little, 
cap,   wig,   and  all  fell   off,  over  the 
back  of  the  chair;  and  she  did  look  so 
very  droll,  that  the  child  could  not  help 
bursting    out    laughing,"    said    Rosa- 
mond, who  was  here  obliged  to  pause 
in  her  story,  she  was  so  much  diverted 
at  the  recollection  of  Anne  Townsend's 
^  description  of  her.     "  Well,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  Cole  wakened  while  Bessy  Bell 
was  laughing,  and  she  was  extremely 
angry ;  and  all  the  time  she  was  scold- 
ing she  looked  so  excessively   ugly, 
and  so  odd  without  cap   or  wig,   so 
very  odd,  that  though  Bessy  Bell  did 
all  she    could    to  stop   it,   she  could 
VOL.  I.  c 
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not  help  laughing  again :  so  Hot 
Coal,  Red  -  hot  Coal,  came  up  to 
her,  saying,  '  I'll  teach  you  to  laugh 
at  me ! '  and  gave  her  such  a  box  on 
the  ear,  that  flashes  of  light  came  from 
her  eyes ;  and  before  she  knew  where 
she  was^  Mrs.  Cole  gave  her  another 
blow,  which  knocked  her  down,  and 
she  fell — Oh !  now  comes  the  shocking 
part — she  fell  on  the  spikes  of  the  fen- 
der, and  one  of  the  spikes  ran  into  her 
arm,  and  she  cried  out;  and  that  horri- 
ble woman,  when  she  saw  this,  left  her 
there^  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long,  say-* 
ing,  ^  That  will  teach  you  to  laugh 
again  at  me,  you  ungrateful  creature/ 
Oh,  my  dear,  think  of  leaving  her 
writhing  on  the  spikes !' - 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  part  of  the 
story  in  the  least,"  said  Laura. 

**  But  I  give  you  my  word  it  is  true," 
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said  Rosamond :  ^^  but  stay,  you  have 
not  heard  aU.  When  at  last  she  took 
the  child  lip,  who  was  all  streaming 
v^ith  blood,  and  just  fainting,  what 
do  you  think  she  did  ?  She  took  her 
by  the  very  arm  that  the  spike  had  run 
into,  and  shook  her  so  that  she  broke 
the  arm  !" 

*^  Broke  it ! "  cried  Laura,  with  a 
look  of  horror ;  '^  but  I  am  sure  it  ijs 
not  true.     I  cannot  believe  it." 

*'  But  you  must  believe  it :  I  assure 
you  it  is  certainly  true,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. 

*^  How  can  you  be  certain  of  that," 
said  Laura;  /'  you  did  not  see  it?" 

*'  No,  but  I  heard  it,"  said  Rosamond, 
''  from  one  who  heard  it  from  the  very 
girl  herself,  who,  you  know,  you  say  is 
«  S^l  that  speaks  truth." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  you  heard  this 
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account  from  Miss  Townsend,  did  not 
you?" 

^'  I  did ;  but  surely  you  do  not  sus- 
pect that  Anne  Townsend  would  tell  a 
falsehood,  and  such  a  falsehood,  such  a 
horrible  lie!  You  do  not  think  that 
she  invented  the  whole.  Oh,  my  dear 
Laura,  could  you,  who  are  so  good, 
think  so  ill  of  any  human  creature  1  I 
could  not  have  conceived  it.'' 

*'  Stay,  Rosamond,  you  do  not  uqd^r* 
stand  me';  I  do  not  suspect'Miss  Towns- 
end  of  having  invented  the  whole  of 
this  story,  or  think  her  capable  of  tell- 
ing such  a  horrible  falsehood." 

"  No,  nor  a  falsehood  of  any  kind,'' 
cried  Rosamond;"  surely  you  do  not 
think  she  would." 

<*  Not  intentionally,"  said  Laura ; 
<<  but,  my  dear  Rosamondj,  I  have 
heard  her,  for  the  sake  of  making  out 
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a  good  story,  and  to  divert  or  to  sur- 
prise people,  in  short,  to  produce  a 
great  effect,  exaggerate  sometimes,  so 
that  I  cauDot  think  her  so  exact  about 
the  truth  as  she  ought  to  be/' 

Rosamond  .  became  serious  and 
thoughtful,  and,  after  some  minutes 
silence,  said,  *'  I  acknowledge,  that 
sometimes  Anne  Townsend  does  ex- 
aggerate a  little ;  but  that  is  only  in 
droll  stories,  or  in  describing,  and  that 
she  says  is  allowable :  but  in  earnest 
I  am  sure  she  would  be  careful,  and 
you  will  see,  that  all  she  has  told  me 
will  prove  to  be  truei  quite  true." 

'^  But  is  not  it  more  likely,  my  dear 
Rosamond,  that  she  should  have  ex- 
aggerated or  misunderstood,  than  that 
any  body  should  have  been  so  cruel  as 
she  represents  Mrs.  Cole  to  have  been, 

c  3 
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a  woman  who  was  never  known  or  sus* 
pec  ted  to  be  cruel  before?" 

'^  But,  Laura,  you  are  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  Mrs.  Cole/'  said  Rosa- 
mond,  '^  and  prejudiced  against  ^oor 
Anne  Townsend ;  but  I  shall  see  her 
again  to-morrow,  when  we  go  to 
Mrs.  Townsend's  to  practise  the  qua- 
drille, and  then  I  will  ask  her  to  tell  me 
over  again  every  particular,  and  you 
shall  be  convinced.'' 

Here  Rosamond  was  interrupted  by 
a  servant,  who  came  to  tell  her^  that  her 
dancing  master  was  waiting.  Laura 
said  she  was  sorry  that  they  had  been 
called  so  soon,  for  that  she  had  not  had 
time  tp  say  what  she  was  most  anxious 
to  say  to  Rosamond. 

**  What  can  you  mean?"  cried  Rosa- 
mond,    stopping   shorty   <^  I    thought 
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you   were    anxious    only    about    my 
story." 

'^  I  am  much  more  anxious  about 
you,  my  dear  Rosamond/'  said  Laura. 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say,  that, 
though  Miss  Townsend  is  very  enter- 
taining, I  should  be  sorry  you  were 
like  her;  and  I  should  be  sorry, 
my  dear  Rosamond,  that  you  were  tp 
imitate  her^  I. don't  think  she  is  a 
good  friend  for  you." 

*'  Why  so  ? "  asked  Rosamond,  in  a 
tone  of  much  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

^*  Because  I  don't  like  her  habit  of 
laughing  at  ^very  body.  Even  those 
who  have  been  most  kind  to  her  she 
ridicules,  you  see,  the  moment  she  is 
out  of  their  company.  Then  she  re- 
peats every  thing  she  sees  and  hears  in 
every  family  she  goes  into,  and  almost 
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all  the  a^necdotes  she  tells  are  ill-na- 
tured ;  what  ,  mamma  calls  petty 
scandal.  Besides,  I  do  not  like  her  de- 
siring you  not  to  mention  to  mamma 
what  she  told  you." 

"  Now, that  is  very  pnjust  indeed," 
said  Rosamond ;  ^^  you  blame  her  both 
for  not  telling,  and  for  tellings  you  say 
you  don't  like  her  habit  of  repeating 
every  thing  she  hears,  and  you  do  not 
like  her  desiring  me  not  to  repeat  what 
sh^  said  to  mamma." 

''  But  is  not  there  a  great  deal  of 
difference,"  said  Laura,  '*  between 
telling  little  ill-natured  stories,  and  tell- 
ing what  we  hear  and  what  we  think 
to  our  best  friends,  to  mamma  for  in- 
stance ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  explain 
what  I  mean  entirely,"  said  Laura, 
*^  we  must  go  down  to  the  dancing 
"taster." 
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Rosamond  acknowledged^  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  Laura's  general 
opinion  of  Miss  Townsend's  love  of 
scandal ;  but  she  was  eager  to  prove^ 
that  in  the  present  instance  what  she 
had  said  was  perfectly  true. 
..  '^  But^  my  dear  Rosamond,"  said  ^ 
Laura,  <*  how  happens  it,  that  you, 
who  are  in  general  so  good-natured, 
should  be  anxious  to  prove  that  this 
horrible  story  of  Mrs.  Cole  is  quite 
true  ?  Is  it  merely  because  you  have 
heard  it,  or  because  you  have  told 
it?"  . 

Whether  Rosamond  heard  this  last 
question,  or  not,  never  appeared  $  she 
made  no  answer  to  it,  but  observed, 
that  she  could  keep  poor  M.  Des- 
champs  waiting  no  longer. 
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The  next  day  Laura  and  Rosamond 
went  to  Mrs.  Townsend's^  as  it  was 
their  custom  at  this  time  to  do,  twice 
a  week,  to  practise  quadrilles  with  the 
Miss  Townsend*s,  and  with  some  other 
young  people,  who  met  by  turns  at 
each  other's  houses.     Rosamond,  im* 
patient  to  see  Miss  Anne  Townsend, 
flattered  herself,  that  she  should  have 
an  opportunity,  if  they  went  early,  to 
talk  to  her  in  private,  before  the  rest  of 
their  companions  should  come.     But, 
to  her  disappointment,  on  their  arrival 
she   beard  from  Mrs.  Townsend,  that 
her  daughter  Anne  had  caught  such  a 
cold,   that  she  was  not  allowed   this 
night  to  join  the  dancing  party,  and 
was  confined  to  her  bed.     *<  But  you 
will  not  lose  your  quadrille.  Miss  Rosa- 
mond,'' said  Mrs.  Townsend,  observing 
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Kosamond's  look  of  disappointment 
and  despair.  "  I  have  invited  one  of  the 
Miss  Belmonts  here,  to  take  Anne^s 
place  for  to  night.  To  be  sure  Miss 
Belmont  does  not  dance  quite  so  well 
as  our  own  set,  and  may,  perhaps,  put 
you  oat ;  but  we  can  manage  it  for 
once ;  and  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to 
say  that  she  is  very  obliging,  which 
makes  up  for  any  other  little  deficient 
cies.  Here  she  is ;  I  believe  you  have 
never  been  introduced  to  each  other," 
continued  Mrs.Townsend :  takingRosa- 
mond's  hand  she  led  her  to  Miss  Bel'^ 
mout.  As  the  dancing  did  not  imme- 
diately begin,  Rosamond  and  Miss  Bel- 
mont wcjre  left  together.  With  the  re- 
collection of  all  she  had  heard,  and  all 
she  had  said  of  this  young  lady's  shab- 
bioess  full  in  her  mind,  Rosamond  felt 
^mewfaat  embarrassed:   whatever  she 
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tried  to  talk  of,  all  the  stories  she  had 
heard  crossed  and  puzzled  her  thoughts, 
so  that  she  never  could  finish  any  one 
distinct  sentence.    Miss  Belmont  mean- 

• 

time,  quite  at  her  ease,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  tried  to  find  subjects 
of  conversation,  not  disdaining  to  talk 
to  Rosamond,  though  she  was  some 
years  younger  than  herself:  of  dancing, 
music,  drawing,  she  spoke,  but  in  vain ; 
Rosamond  did  not  know  what  she 
said,  and  the  conversation  dropped  :  at 
length  some  one  came  up,  and  said  to 
Miss  Belmont,  ^'  I  hope  you  had  a 
pleasant  ride  this  morning.  Do  you 
ride  to-morrow  ? 

Miss  Belmont  answered  that  she  did 
not,  that  it  was  her  sister's  turn  to  ride 
the  next  day,  and  that  they  never  rode 
on  the  same  days. 

*'  Ah,  ha !   I  know  the  reason  of 
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that/'  thought  Rosamond.  ^^  Anae 
Townsend  is  certainly  right  about 
this." 

The  friend^  who  was  speaking  to 
Miss  Belmont,  and  who  was  her  near 
relation,  said,  *'  I  know  you  have  but 
one  horse  that  you  like  to  ride ;  but  I 
caa  lend  you  my  little  Jannette  to- 
morrow, and  all  next  week,  so  if  yqu 
please  you  and  your  sister  can  ride  to- 
gether." 

Miss  Belmont  thanked  her  friend, 
but  declined  her  kind  offer,  saying,  in  a 
whisper,  '^  There  is  another  difficulty : 
we  have  only  one  habit  as  well  as  one 
horse  amongst  us  s"  and,  with  a  slight 
blush,  ingenuous  countenance,  and 
sweet  voice,  she  added,  **  you  know 
we  are  poor,  and  in  mamma's  circum- 
stances we  should  be  as  little  expense 

VOL.  I.  D 
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to  her  as  possible,  in  our  dress  or  our 
pleasures." 

Miss  Belmont's  partner  then  taking 
her  out  to  dance,  her  relation,  turning 
to  another  friend,  said,  "  Though  they 
are  my  own  relations,  I  hope  1  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  Miss  Belmonts 
are  most  amiable  girls." 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  friend,  "  so  ge- 
nerous too^  come  with  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  such  an  instance  ! " 

"  What  a  different  person  she  is 
from  what  she  was  represented  to  me," 
thought  Rosamond.  "  Anne  Townsend 
did  not. exaggerate  the  circumstances, 
but  she  misrepresents  the  mottves, 
that  is,  she  did  not  understand,  or 
she  did  not  know  them ;  and  I  will  tell 
her  how  much  she  was  mistaken." 

Dancing    interrupted    Rosamond^s 
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moral  reflections,  and  dancing  em- 
ployed her  till  late  in  the  evening, 
when,  as  she. was  drinking  some  lemon- 
ade, Mrs.  Townsend  came  to  her,  and 
said,  <<  If  yon  are  quite  cool  now. 
Miss  Rosamond,  I  can  take  you  up  to 
Anne  for  a  few  minutes,  as  you  are  so 
anxious  to  see  her.  She  is  awake  now, 
aod  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

Rosamond  looked  back  for  Laura, 
as  Mrs.  Townsend  took  her  out  of  the 
room;  but  Laura  was  dancing,  and 
Mrs.  Townsend  could  not  wait. 

The  history  of  what  passed  in  this 
interview,  Rosamond  gave  to  her  sis- 
ter  ajt  nighty  when  they  were  going  to 
bed,  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  Well,  my  dear  Laura,  it  is  all 
^vet;  and  how  do  you  think  it  has 
cuded  ?  We  have  come  to  an  expla- 
^^louy  and  I  am  convinced  you  were 
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quite  right,  and  that  Anne  Towhsend 
is  too  fond  of  scandal;  and  I  told  her 
so ;  and  we  have  had  such  a  quarrel ! 
When  I  went  to  her  room,  we  began 
by  talking  about  her  cold,  and  all  that ; 
then  we  went  on  to  the  dancing,  and 
the  quadrille,  and  she  asked  me  how 
Miss  Belmont  had  got  through  it,  and 
regretted  that  her  mother  had  asked 
her ;  then  I  took  Miss  Belmont's  part, 
and   said,   that  I  was    sure,   if   Miss 
Townsend   knew  her  she   would  like 
her;   I  said,  I  thought  that  she  had 
been  quite  misrepresented  by  whoever 
told  the  ill-natured  stories.    I  repeated 
what  I  had  heard  her  say,  and  added 
what  her  friend  and  relation  had  said  of 
her  being  generous :  but  Miss  Towns- 
end  still  insisted  upon  it  she  was  right, 
instead  of  fairly  acknowledging  that 
sbe  had  been  wrong,  or  that  she  was 
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coDvinced  she  had  been  misioforined* 
She  only  laughed  at  my  credulity^  as 
she  called  it,  and  said,  that  when  I 
had  seea  more  of  the  world  I  should 
know  better — worse  she  meant*    That 
it  was  very  natural,   that   Miss  Bel- 
mont's own  friend,  and  relation  should 
say  the  best  she  could  for  her,  but  this 
was  no  proof  she  deserved  it;  that  she 
is  shabby,  and  that  all  the  Belmonts 
are  shabby;   and  that  she  could  tell 
me  fifty  other  stories  of  them  worse 
than  the    habit,  and  more  diverting. 
And,  as  Miss  Townsend  said  this,  that 
flattering,  mincing  maid  of  hers,  who 
was  fidgeting  about  the  bed  with  jelly, 
or  something  which  nobody  wanted, 
smiled,  and  said.   To   be  sure;   that 
she  knew  enough  of  the  shabbiness  of 
the  Belmonts,  of  which  she  could  tell 
a  hundred   instances  if    she  pleased. 

d3 
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But  I  said  I  had  no  curiosity  to  hear 
any  such  stories.  I  perceived  from 
this,  where  Anne  Townsend's  anecdotes 
came;  from,  and  I  felt  ashamed  for  hers 
and  I  believe  I  looked  as  if  I  wished 
the  maid  away;  but  she  did  not  go 
till  Anne,  *  who  perhaps  was  a  little 
ashamed  herself,  told  her  she  need  not 
stay.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone  I  lost 
no  time,  for  I  was  determined  to  know 
the  truth,  and  to  see  the  very  bottom 
of  Anne  Townsend's  mind." 

^*  Ah,  my  deair  Rosamond,''  said 
Laura,  "  you  think  it  is  as  easy  to  see 
to  the  bottom  of  every  body's  mind  as 
it  is  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  your  own 
open  heart." 

"  On  I  went  into  the  very  middle 
of  the  Hot  Coal  business,"  continued 
Rosamond  {  ^^  and  I  told  her,  that  I  had 
repeated  the  story  to  you,   and  that 
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joa  doubted  the  truth  of  it,  and 
thoDght  she  had  been  misinformed. 
She  began  to  look  angry  directly,  and 
reproached  me  with  always  repeating 
every  thing  I  hear. — Only  think  of  her 
charging  me  with  the  very  thing  she 
does  herself !  She  wondered  why  you 
doubted  the  story  s  she  asserted  that 
she  knew  it  was  all  perfectly  true, 
and  that  she  had  it  from  the  very  best 
antbority :  '  Yes/  said  I,  <  I  assured 
laura  that  you  heard  it  from  Bessy  Bell 
herself/  But  Anne  Townsend  in- 
terrupted me,  and  explained  to  me, 
^hat  the  story  was  not  actually  told  to 
ber  by  Bessy  Bell,  but  only  that  it 
^ome  from  herself;  that  is,  the  person 
who  told  it  to  Anne  Townsend  heard 
it  from  somebody  who  heard  it  frcm 
^ssy  Bell/'- 
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^'  Oh  !    that  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence/' said  Laura. 

"  Yes,"    said    RosamoDd,    "  quite 
another  thing !     Then  came  out    an- 
other   change    in     the    business:      I 
thought  that   the  affair  had  but  just 
happened,    and   that    the    child    was 
lying  wounded  and  half  dead  at  this 
moment ;  but  this  was  all  a  mistake  in 
my  foolish  imagination,  as  Anne  Towns- 
end  says,  for  at  this  moment  the  girl 
is  as  well  as  I  am.   All  this  happened  a 
year  ago ;   *  Therefore,'   said  she,  ^  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  say  any  thing 
more  about  it;'  and  sh^  added,  that 
unless  I  wanted  to  make  mischief,  I 
must  never  speak  of  it  again,  and  must 
never  let  any  body  know  that  I  had 
heard  it«    She  bid  me  recollect,  that 
when  she  told  me  this,  I  had  promised 
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her. I  woald  not  tell  a  word  of  it  to 
oiatnma.     Bat  this  I  could  not  recot* 
lect,  becaase  it  was  not  so.     When  I 
insisted  upon  this  fact^  she  was  very 
mach   vexed,    and  then  asked   what 
reason  I  could  have  for  wanting  to  tell 
it  to  mamma,  except  to  make  mischief. 
I  said,    that  I  always   tell  mamma 
every   thing,   and  that  you,  who  are 
my   best  friend,    advised  me  not  to 
bear  any  secrets -which  I  must  not  tell 
my  mother.     She  said,  that  this  was 
all   <  mighty  fine,'   but  that  she  was 
sore  I  had  some  other  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  tell  it  to  mamma.     I  uiswered, 
that  I  had  another  reason;    that  I 
desired  to  find  out  the  exact  truth  of 
the  Cole  story,  that  I  might  prove  to 
you,  that  she  bad  not  exaggerated  in 
telling  Jt.     She  thanked  me  proudly, 
and  after  a    little  silence    she    said. 
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'  Now  pray  tell  me  exactly  all  you 
told  your  sister  Laura.'  I  repeated  it 
as  exactly  as  I  could.  But  when  I 
came  to  Bessy  Bell's  being  knocked 
down  by  old  Mrs.  Cole,  and  falling 
on  the  spikes  of  the  fender,  and  ^  the 
stream  of  blood,'  Anne  Townsend 
cried,  '  No  such  thing  1  No  such 
thing ! '  and  protested,  that  she  had 
never  said  a  word  of  a  ^  stream  of 
blood.'  But,  worse  and  worse — when 
I  came  to  Mrs.  Cole's  shaking  Bessy 
Bell's  arm  till  she  broke  it,  Anne 
Townsend  stopped  me  again,  and  put 
in  an  almost,  that  entirely  altered  the 
case.  But  indeed,  my  dear  Laura, 
I  remember,  when  she  first  told  me 
the  story,  exclaiming  with  horror, 
*  What !  broke  her  arm ! '  and  Miss 
Townsend  could  have  set  me  right 
then.     When  I  reminded  her  of  this. 
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she  woald  not  listen  to  me.     She  knew 
she  was  wrong,  and  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  she  wanted  to  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  me.    At  last  she  was 
qoite  out  of  humour,  and  said  I  had 
misrepresented    and   exaggerated  the 
whole  story.    Then  I  confess  I  grew 
very  augry,  and  I  cannot  exactly  re* 
member  what  I  said,  but  I  believe  that 
the  sense  of  it  was,  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  any  person  for  my 
friend  wh6  was  not  exact  about  truth, 
and  that  I  was  vety  glad  that  I  had 
fonnd  out  her  reaf  character  before  I 
bad  grown   too   fond    of    her.     She 
IvBgbed,    which  provoked    me  more 
than  all  the  rest;  and  only  think  of 
ber  punning  at  such  a  time !    She  said> 
she  belileved  I  was  indeed  fitter  to  be 
&  friend  of  old  Hot  Coal ;  that  she  fan- 
cied  I  was  of  the  family  of  the  Hot 
^Is,  nearly   related  —  Kindle    Coal, 
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certainly.  I  wished  her  a  good  night, 
and  left  her;-  and  I  never  desire  to 
see  her  again..  She  may  be  as  enter- 
taining and  witty  as  she  pleases,  I 
shall  never  love  her  again ;  who  would 
wish  to  have  such  a  friend  as  Anne 
Townsend?  You  were  very  right, 
Laura,  and  I  was  very  foolish/' 


The  next  morning,  when  Rosamond 
wakened,  she  began  the  day  with  this 
sage  reflection,  <^  How  different  the 
same  person,  and  the  same  things  ap- 
pear to  me  now,  from  what  they  did 
bven  this  time  yesterday — Anne  Towns- 
end  for  instance,  and  Anne  Towns- 
end's  wit;— wit  is  very  entertaining; 
^^t,  my  dear  Laura,  I  think  I  like 
people  better  for  friends,  who  .have  no 
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''  Why  so,  my  dear  Rosamond/' 
said  Laara,  smiling ;  ^*  would  you  keep 
all  the  wit  for  yourself?'' 

*'  No,"  said  Rosamond,  **  I  would 
rather  not  have  wit  myself;  it  may 
tempt  people  to  be  ill-natured,  and  to 
ridicule  every  thing,  and  every  body." 
Bat  by  the  same  rule,"  said  Laura, 
yoa  would  rather  not  have  any  fire, 
I  suppose,  because  fire  sometimes 
bams  people,  if  they  are  not  careful 
about  it." 

Rosamond  laughed,  and  soon  gave 
up  her  rash  resolution  against  wit, 
when  Laura  reminded  her  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Ly  ttleton : — 

A  wit,  that,  temperately  bright. 
With  inofienaive  lights 

All  pleasing  shone,  nor  ever  past 
The  decent  boands  that  wisdom's  sober  hand. 
And  sweet  benevolence's  mild  command. 

And  baahfal  modesty,  before  it  cast. 
VOL.   I.  E 
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"I  love  those  lines,"  cried  Rosa- 
mood;  <'that  is  the  kind  of  wit  I 
should  like  to  have !  Bat  I  most  make 
haste  and  dress  myself,  that  I  may  go  to 
mamma,  and  tell  her  the  whole  af- 
fair." 

And  when  she  had  related  all 
that  had  passed,  she  was  very  anxious 
to  know  what  her  mother  thought 
of  the  whole.  Her  mother  told 
her,  that  she  thought  she  had  been 
too  sudden  in  her  liking  for  Miss 
Anne  Townsend  at  first,  and  per- 
haps a  little  too  angry  at  last;  yet 
she  was  upon  the  whole  well  satisfied 
with  her  conduct,  and  glad  that  she 
felt  such  aversion  to  any  appearance 
of  prevarication  and  falsehood.  It  was 
not  yet  possible  to  decide,  whether  or 
not  Miss  Townsend  had  told  an  ab- 
solute intentioi^tl  falsehood ;  but  it  was 
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fbia,  that^  in  her  denre  to  surprise  or 
to  entertain,  she  had  been  careless 
aboat  truth,  and  had  considerably 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  facts. 

''That  she  certainly  did,"  cried 
Rosamond.  ''  But  now,  mamma,  that 
we  may  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
troth,  will  you  be  so  kind  to  call 
this  morning  to  inquire  how  poor  old 
Mrs.  Cole  does  i  If  she  lets  you  in, 
^  I  dare  say  she  will,  you  can  find 
out  for  me,  without  making  any  mis- 
chief, the  whole  truth  exactly  about 
^sy  Bell,  and  the  fender,  and  the 
blood ;  for  I  am  excessively  curious  to 
^Dow  all  the  particulars  exactly." 

''  But  I  do  not  see  that  any  good  pur* 
pose  can  be  answered  by  gratifying 
Uiw  curiosity  of  yours,  my  dear,"  said 
^^  moth^  5  "  th^efore  let  me  advise 
y<Hi  to  repress  it.    You  are  assured. 
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that  the  child  is  quite  well';  and  as  to 
the  rest,  you  cannot  do  her  any  good, 
and  you  might  do  her  injury  by  in- 
terference. From  all  that  has  passed, 
you  may  observe  the  danger  of  ex- 
aggeration; and,  i  advise  you,  take 
warning  by  this.  Do  not  repeat  what 
Miss  Townsend  told  you  to  any  of 
your  young  companions/' 

«<  But,  mamma/'  said  Rosamond, 
"  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  the 
right  and  the  wrong  about  repeating: 
I  am  very  much  puzzled  about  it — 
Let  me  consider;  it  is  right,  always,  to 
tell  jrou  and  Laura  every  thing  I  hear ; 
and  it  is  wrong,  sometimes,  to  tell  the 
same  things  to  my  young  companions  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  settle  these 
contradictions :  and,  mamma,  you  love 
those  who  have  an  open  temper,  and  you 
esteem  those  who  are  sincere ;  and  yet 
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tome  things  are  never  to  be  repeated : 
joa  like  people  that  are  eotertaiDiDg^ 
and  yet  people  cannot  be  entertaining 
if  they  never  tell  any  thing  they  hears 
can  they  ?  I  am  sure,  that  many  of 
those  you  like,  mamma,  and  whom 
you  think  the  most  sensible,  agree* 
able  people,  often,  in  conversation,  re* 
late  anecdotes  that  amuse  you,  and 
that  show  the  characters  of  different 
persons ;  and  how  am  I  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  this  and  what 
you  call  petty  scandal  ? '' 

'*  My  dear,  you  have  put  so  many 
difficult  questions,"  said  her  mother, 
smiling,  ^'  I  shall  find  it  impossible,  I 
am  afraid,  to  answer  them  all  at  once. 
Bat  to  begin  with  your  puzzle  about 
heresy  and  sincerity:  you  may  be* 
perfectly  sincere  and  open  about  every 
Qling  that  conc^ns  yourself,   and  at 
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the  same  time  you  may  forbear  to  tell 
what  does  not  concern  you,  and  what 
might  injure  others.  Never  repeat  any 
thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  per- 
son, unless  you  are  sure  it  is  true; 
never  tell  any  thing  iil-natursd  of.  any 
'  one,  even  if  it  be  true,  unless  it  is  to  be 
of  use,  and  to  do  some  good,  greater 
than  the  pain  you  inflict;  in  short, 
never  repeat  what  is  ill-natured,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  telling  what  may 
divert  others,  or  show  your  own  clever- 
ness, as  it  is  called/' 

^'  That  last  is  a  very  good  rule, 
mamma,"  said  Rosamond,  blushing. 

'^  And  to  this  rule  there  can  be  no 
exception,''  continued  her  mother* 
'<  To  my  other  general  rules  there  may 
be  some  exceptions.  Circumstances 
may  possibly  occur,  in  which,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  truth,  it  is  our  duty 
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to  repeal  or  to  reveal  what  may  be 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  others." 

'^  Ah!  there's  the  thing,  mamina; 
how  am  I  to  distinguish  ?  " 

'^  At.  your  age,  and  with  your  inex- 
perience, you  cannot  yet  judge  ita 
these  difficult  circumstances,  my  dear," 
answered  her  mother ;  '^  therefore  I 
advise  you  to  consult  those  who  have 
more  experience;  and  it  is  safest  to  ap- 
ply, in  all  difficulties,  to  those  who  are 
most  interested  for  your  happiness." 

^'  That  is  to  you,  mamma,  ^- yes, 
certainly,  and  to  Laura.  I  will  always 
tell  you  when  I  am  in  doubt  about 
right  and  wrong." 

^<  If  you  do,  my  dear,  I  will  always, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  give  you  my 
advice.  I  acknowledge,  that  petty 
scandal  maybe  entertaining,  and — 
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^^  Oh  1  yes,  mamma,  Amie  Towns- 
end  IS  rery  entertaining." 

"  But  you  perceived  some  of  the 
mischief  she  might  do.  And  when 
you  know  more  of  the  world,  you  will 
find,  that  a  scandalous  story  is  scarcely 
ever  repeated  without  inaccuracy  or 
exaggeration:  even  by  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  alter  or  exaggerate  in 
the  least,  some  little  difference  is  made 
in  the  warmth  of  description,  the  eager- 
ness to  interest,  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce effect." 

"  Very  true :  I  recollect,  that  even 
I  said  streaming  with  blood,  when  I 
was  telling  Lauf*a  about  Bessy  Bell ; 
and,  if  I  had  been  quite  exact,  I  should 
have  only  said  bleeding,  or  covered 
with  blood  5  for,  to  do  Anne  Townsend 
justice,  that  was,  as  she  reminded  me. 
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ail  she  said.  But  go  od^  mamma,  for 
I  am  really  anxious  to  know  how  to  do 
right  for  the  future/' 

'*I  am  sure  you  are,"  said  her 
mother,  kissing  her  affectionately ;  /'  and 
with  such  good  dispositions  and  good 
principles  you  cannot  go  much  wrong. 
You  have  as  yet,  however,  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  explain  to  you  all 
the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by 
spreading  trifling  reports.  Some  in- 
stances may  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
sort  of  things  you  should  avoid  repeat- 
ing. Your  own  feelings  tell  you  how 
painful  it  would  be  to  yourself  to  hear 
repeated  to  you  what  any  one  you 
love  h^d  said  of  you,  at  some  time 
when  they  were  displeased  with  you, 
or  when  they  had  spoken  hastily  of 
you  or  your  faults," 
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*^  Yes,  mamma,  I  remember  Anne 
Townsend  once  told  me  something 
that  was  said  by  Somebody — I  will  not 
tell  you  who — it  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  and  made  me  like  that  person 
less — and  much  less  than  if  she  had 
found  fault  with  me  to  my  faoe/' 

^^  Yes,  such  repetitions  are  injuri- 
ous," 3aid  her  mother.—**  You  know, 
Rosamond,  how  sorry  you  would  feel, 
if  every  hasty  word  you  say  was 
repeated." 

**  Certainly,  mamma ;  people  forget 
so  soon  what  they  say  when  they  are 
angry ;  and  they  never  mean  half  so 
much  as  they  say." 

'*  And,"  continued  her  mother,  "  in 
repeating  such  things,  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  *they  were  said  must 
often  be  altered  by  the  repeater,  and  then 
they  appear  a  great  deal  worse  than  they 
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really  were.  What  might  be  said  half 
in  jest  is  turned  into  earnest,  and  per- 
haps these  trifling,  vexatious  things  are 
repeated  at  a  time  when  those  to 
whom  they  are  told  are  not  in  good 
hamour,  or  when  they  have  other 
causes  of  complaint  i  so  that  altogether 
they  produce  suspicions  and  quarrels 
among  acquaintance  and  friends." 

*'  I  recollect,  mamros^,  your  being 
displeased  once,  when  somebody  re- 
peated to  you  some  dispute  which 
they  had  overheard,  no,  heard  (let  me 
take  care  to  be  exact)  between  a  hus- 
band and  wife.  Yoa  stopped  them  by 
turning  the  conversation  to  something 
else ;  and  you  said  afterwards  to  Laun^ 
that  such  things  should  never  be  re- 
peated. Laura,"  continued  Rosamond, 
as  she  tamed  to  look  for  her,  "  what 
are  yoir  searching  for  in  that  book,  in- 
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Stead    of  Usteaing   to   what   we   are 
saying?" 

**  I  have  heard  all  you  y/ere  saying," 
said  I^aura;  *'  and  I  atn  looking  for  a 
story  that  I  think  you  will  like  to  read ; 
it  is  an  account  of  a  girl,  who  ruined  a 
whole  family  by  repeating  somethiog 
about  family  affairs  which  she  did  not 
understand. 

"Oh!  give  it  me  J"  cried  Rosa- 
mood  :  *<  but  is  it  true  P" 

' "  I  should  think  it  is  true ;  1  am 
sure  it  might  be  true,"  answered 
Laura. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  book  ?" 
lerstone's  Letters  to  her 

the  story  before  I  stir 
,"  said  Rosamond. 

she  read  the  story, 
r  very  much,  so  much. 
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that  she  could  hardly  think  of  any 
thing  else  for  some  hours,  and  she  said 
to  Laura, 

*'  What  a  striking  lesson !  I  am 
sure  it  has  made  an  impression  upon 
me  that  I  never,  never  can  forget." 

But  the  impressions  bn  Rosamond's 
mind,  though  easily  made,  and  seem- 
ingly strong  and  deep,  were  like  the 
writing  on  sand,  often  shaken  and 
quickly  obliterated. 

Not  more  than  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, when  she  was  at  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont's, where  it  had  been  arranged  that 
she  was  to  meet  her  young  companions 
to  practise  quadrilles,  it  happened,  that 
one  of  the  Miss  Belmonts  asked  her, 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  not  liking 
Anne  Townsend  so  well  as  she  did 
formerly.     She  at  first  answered,  pru- 

VOL.  I.  F 
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dentlyi  <<  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing 
about  it; — Oh,  don't  ask  me.'' 

But  some  one  present  declared^  that 
•he  knew  the  whole  already,  and  that 
the  had  had  it  all  from  MissTownsend. 
Rosamond  was  provoked  at  perceiv- 
ing, that  the  whole  had  been  told  to 
her  disadvantage;  and  that  it  was  in- 
sinuated, that  the  fear,  that  something 
discreditable  to  herself  should  come  out, 
was  the  cause  of  her  present  reserve. 
Forgetting  her  mother's  cautions,  and 
her  own  resolutions,  Rosap»ond  then 
began,  and  told  all  that  had  passed, 
and  all  that  she  had  heard  from  Miss 
Townisend.  It  was  not  till  she  was  in 
the  middle  of  her  story  that  she  re- 
collected herself,  and,  stopping  short, 
exclaimed,  **  But  I  cannot,  I  must 
not  tell  you  any  more  about  Mrs.  Cole 
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Md  Bessy  Bell  $  for  mamma  desired 
that  I  woald  not  repeat  it." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Rosamond/'  cried 
one  of  her  companions,  ••  you  have 
^ne  so  far  you  must  go  on,  fqr  poor 
Mrs,  Cole's  sake,  or  we  shall  think  it 
« something  horrible,  much  worse  pro- 
bably than  it  really  is/' 

"That's  true,"  said  Rosamond; 
"  but  still  I  ought  not  to  repeat  it." 

"  But  we  shall  never  tell  it  again ; 
>^  will  be  as  safe  with  us  as  with  your- 
*'f;  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
^ever  say  any  thing  about  it,"  said  the 
young  ladies,  adding  all  the  arguments 
^f  this  sort,  with  all  the  asseverations 
'^^^  promises,  usually  made  by  the 
carious  upon  such  occasions.  Poor 
Rosamond  was  overpowered  by  their 
persuasions,  went  on,  and  bit  by  bit 
^^^  the  whole ;  and  while  she  was  in 
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the  midst  and  warmth  of  her  narration, 
her  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  young 
lady  to  whom  she  was  speaking,  she 
did  not  perceive,  that  one  or  two  more 
of  their  acquaintance  came  into  the 
little  music  room,  where  they  were 
standing,  and  joined  the  party  of 
listeners.  When  at  last  Rosamond 
wakened  to  the  sight  of  the  new  faces 
among  her  auditors,  she  stopped  and 
started;  but  one  of  her  companions 
whispered  her,  <'  Go  on,  go  on,  she  is 
my  cousin  Susan,  I  will  answer  for 
her;  and  the  other  is  only  Mary 
Law,  she  will  not  understand  what 
you  are  saying;  you  may  say  any 
thing  before  her,  she  is  deaf,  and 
stupid  besides,  and  too  full  of  the 
quadrille  to  think  of  any  thing  else." 
Rosamond,  thus  reassured,  went  on  to 
the  end  of  her  story.     When  all  was 
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over  and  when  she  went  home,  and 
foQDd  herself  again  with  Laura  and 
her  mother,  she  told  them  what  had 
passed,  not  without  some  shame :  but 
still,  she  said,  she  hoped  that  none  of  the 
company  would  repeat  what  she  had 
said.  Her  mother  and  Laura  hoped 
so  too.  They  did  not  reproach  Rosa- 
mond, but  they  were  sorry  that  she 
had  been  tempted  to  break  her  wise 
resolutions- 
Some  days  passed.  No  more  was 
said  upon  the  subject.  Rosamond  for- 
gave herself,  and  had  almost  forgotten 
the  circumstance,  when  one  morning 
it  was  brought  to  her  recollection  in  a 
painful  manner. 

She  happened  to  go  with  her  mother 
stnd  sister  to  a  glover's  shop :  the  wo- 
man who  kept  this  small  shop  had  been 
once  a  faithful  servant  in  her  mother's 
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family,  and  therefore  they  were  iti' 
terested  for  her.  Laura  first  remarked, 
that  the  poor  woman  did  not  look  as 
well  as  usual.  She  answered,  that  she 
was  well,  but  that  she  had  been  very 
much  vexed  this  day;  she  begged 
pardon,  however,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  great  consequence,  and  she  would 
not  trouble  them  about  it. 

While  she  was  speaking,  Rosamond 
thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  some 
one  sobbing.  The  sound  came  from  a 
room  within  the  shop.  The  woman 
shut  the  door  close,  which  had  been  a 
little  open ;  and,  in  doing  this,  she  by 
accident  pushed  aside  the  green  cur- 
tain, that  hung  before  the  glass  panes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 

Rosamond  looked  into  the  room,  and 
saw  a  child  kneeling,  by  a  chair, 
with  her  head  down,  and  her  face  hid 
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io  her  hands^  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Rosamond  looked  at 
Laara,  and  with  much  emotion  ex- 
claimed, **  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  her,  poor  little  thing  ? " 

<'  Ah,  poor  thing,  she  may  well  cry 
as  she  does/'  said  Mrs.  White,  the 
woman  of  the  shop ;  *^  she  has  lost  a 
good  friend,  and  the  best  friend  she 
had  in  the  world  >  and  the  only  one,  I 
may  say,  that  could  and  would  have 
served  her  through  life ;  but  she  is  an 
unfortunate  little  creature,  an  orphan ; 
Bessy  Bell,  ladies,  that  you  may  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  country 
with  good  old  Mrs.  Cole ;  but  Miss 
Rosamond,  my  dear  Miss  Rosamond ! 
is  as  pale  as  death !" 

**  Oh ! "  cried  Rosamond,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak,  /^  I  am  certain  I  am 
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the  cause  of  all  the  mischief;  but  go 
on,  go  on,  tell  me  all." 

Mrs.  White,  mtich  astonished,  then 
related  all  she  knew  of  the  matter; 
that  Mrs.  Cole  had  been  so  extremely 
displeased  by  some  report,  that  had 
been  repeated  to  her  of  Bessy  Bell's 
having  complained  of  her  cruelty,  and 
having  told,  with  many  circumstances 
that  were  not  true,  something  that  hap^ 
pencd  in  her  family  above  a  year  ago, 
that  she  had  resolved  to  have .  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  child.  <<  Indeed," 
continued  Mrs.  White,  '^  considering 
how  excessively  generous  and  kind, 
and  like  a  mother  Mrs.  Cole  has  been 
to  Bessy,  and  the  pains  she  has  taken 
with  her,  and  the  affection  she  had 
for  her,  I  cannot  wonder  she  should  be 
cut  to  the  h$art,  and  made  as  angry 
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as  she  is»  by  what  must  appear  to  her 
sacb  base  ingratitude  and  treachery 
in  this  child.  I  don't  like  to  tell  all 
the  circumstances,  lest  I  should  be 
guilty  of  spreading  scandalous  false 
reports,  as  others  have  been.'' 

But  Rosamond  told  her,  that  she 
knew  all  the  circumstances,  she  be- 
Heved ;  and  as  well  as  she  could,  in  the 
extreme  agitation  of  her  mind,  re- 
peated what  she  had  heard  from  Anne 
Townsend,  and  asked  if  this  was  the 
report  to  which  Mrs.  White  alluded. 

'*  Yes,  ladies,  the  very  same,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out :  it  was  written  as 
news  to  the  country,  and  so  came 
roond  again  to  Mrs.  Cole,  and  never 
was  a  story  more  exaggerated.  Bessy 
Bell  1  Bess  1  Come  here,  child,  and  tell 
how  it  was;  or  please  to  step  in  here» 
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ladies,  for  she  is  ashamed,  poor  thing, 
and  she  is  id  such  a  condition." 

Bessy  wiped  the  tears  from  ber  face, 
tried  to  stop  ber  sobs,  and  eadeavoured 
to  speak.  She  said,  she  had  done  wrong, 
rery  wrong  indeed !  but  not  as  wrong 
or  as  wickedly  as  had  been  reported  of 
her;  she  had,  a  year  ago,  when  she 
was  angry,  told  her  friend,  the  apothe- 
cary's daogbter,  that  Mrs.  Cole  had 
been  very  passionate  one  evening,  and 
had  given  her  such  a  box  on  the  ear, 
as  had  nearly  knocked  her  down  j  and 
she  had  said,  that  if  she  had  fallen,  she 
m^ki  have  fallen  upon  the  spikes  of  the 
U:ndeT.  But  the  letter  asserted,  that  she 
had  &llen  down,  and  that  the  spikes  of 

1  mn  into  her  arm  to 
that  while  she  was  alt 

bbod,  Mrs.  Cole  shook 
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her  till  she  broke  her  arms  but  oh, 
ma'am!  I  never,  never  uttered  such 
falsehoods  1  I  was  very  wrong  ever  to 
tell  any  thing  about  it ;  for  Mrs.  Cole 
was  so  very,  very  kind  to  me :  what  I 
did  let  out,  ma*am,  I  told  at  the  minute 
when  I  was  in  a  passion,  and  that  was 
a  year  ago,  and  I  had  forgotten  it,  and 
every  thing  I  said ;  and  how  it  came 
up,  and  how  it  came  out  again,  I  can* 
w>t  conceive. 

Rosamond's  mother  inquired,  whether 
Bessy  knew  the  name  of  the  lady  who 
had  written  the  letter.  She  replied, 
that  she  was  not  quite  certain,  for  thafc 
^he  letter  was  put  into  her  hands  but 
for  a  minute,  but  that  she  believed  it 
was  Law  ^^  Mart  ha  or  Mary  Law, 

It  appeared  now  too  plain,  that  the 
whole  mischief  had  arisen  from  that 
yoQng  lady's  having  written  an  ex* 
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aggerated  account  of  what  she   had 
imperfectly  heard,  and  imperfectly  un- 
derstood of  the  story  Rosamond  told  to 
her  companions  in  the  music  room  at 
Mrs.  Belmont's.    She  had    not'    heard 
the  explanation   and  contradiction   of 
the  first  part  of  Anne  Townsend's  as- 
sertions, and  had  gone  off  "with   the 
falsehoods  instead  of  the  truth;  then, 
for  want  of  s6mething  to  say  in  her 
next  letter,  slow^  dull  Miss  Law  bad 
repeated    this    story.     Thus   it    often 
happens,  that  the  stupid  and  slow,  as 
well  as  the  quick  and  lively,  become 
spreaders  of  false  reports. 

Rosamond  was  miserable  when  she 
saw  the  mischief  she  had  occasioned; 
she  could  not  cry,  she  could  not  speak, 
she  stood  pale  and  motionless,  while 
her  mother  and  Laura  thought  for  her 
What  could  be  done.     They  proposed 
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immediately^  that  they  should  go  to 
Mrs.  Cole's,  and  that  Rosamond  should 
tell  her  exactly  what  had  passed ;  but 
Bessy  Bell  said,  their  going  to  her 
boase  in  town  would  be  of  no  use,  for 
that  she  had  left  London  this  morning 
early.  And  then  Mrs.  White  increased 
Rosamond's  sorrow  by  saying,  that  lit- 
tie  Bessy  was  to  have  gone  with  Mrs. 
Cole  to  the  country,  to  Devonshire,  to 
^he  sea,  and  that  every  thing  had  been 
arranged  for  the  journey,  "  and  clothes 
and  books  even,  ma'am,  bought  for  her : 
^e there!''  pointing  to  a  little  trunk 
half  packed  up.  '*  But  all  is  over 
now." 

*^  Bessy,  why  did  not  you  tell  Mrs. 
Cole,"  said  Laura,  "  what  you  have 
told  us ;  and  why  did  not  you  assure 
ber,  that  the  falsehoods,  which  have 
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been    reported    did    not    come    from 
yon?" 

''  I  did,  ma'am ;  but  I  could  not 
deny,  that  there  was  some  part  of  the 
story  true.  I  could  not  deny,  that  I 
had  talked  foolishlyt  and  that  I  had 
told  some  part  of  what  was  repeated. 
This  vexed  her  exceedingly,  as  well 
it  might ;  and  she  did  not  perhaps  be- 
lieve me,  or  perhaps  she  did  not  hear 
the  rest  of  what  I  was  saying,  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  I  did  not  say  all  the 
horrible  things  that  were  reported. 
Oh !  she  was  very  much  vexed" 

«*  Aye,"  said  Mrs.  White,  "the only 
fault  Mrs.  Cole  has  upon  earth  is  the 
being  a  little  too  touchy  and  hasty." 

"  Pray !  pray  I  don- 1  say  any  thing 
more  about  that!"  cried  little  Bessy* 
"  because  Mrs*  Cole  has  been  so  very 
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bod  to  me :  she  has  taught  me  eyerj 
thiog  good  in  the  world,  that  I  know, 
aod  she  has  gi?en  me  almost  e?ery 
thing  I  have,  and  she  has  been  a 
mother  to  me :  I  was  an  orphan,  and 
starving  when  she  first  took  me  in. 
Ob!"  said  the  child,  kneeling  down 
Again,  and  hiding  her  face  on  the 
chair,  **  I  have  been  very,  very  nngrate- 
ful,  and  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

'^^  Poor  Rosamond ! "  said  Laura. 

Rosamond's  mother  forbore  to  re- 
proacfa  her  for  her  imprudence.  It 
^^  plain,  that  the  reproaches  of  her 
own  heart,  at  this  moment,  were  suf- 
ficiently acute:  but  what  was  to  be 
done  to  repair  the  evil.  Mrs.  Cole 
Was  to  stay  in  Devonshire  two  months 
^^  least.  It  was  proposed,  that  Rosa- 
mond should  write  to  her ;  she  did  so, 
*nd  gave  as  clear  a  statement  of  the 
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facts  as  she  could^  and  as  pathetic  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  orphan. 

During  the  days  that  elapsed,  before 
an  answer  to  this  letter  could  be  re- 
ceived, Rosamond  suffered  bitterly: 
nor  did  the  answer,  when  it  arrived,  re- 
lieve her  mind.  Mrs.  Cole's  physicians 
had  advised  her,  instead  of  staying 
in  Devonshire,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  Continent  for  her  health ;  and 
she  was  upon  the  point  of  sailing, 
when  she  wrote  a  short,  hurried  answer 
to  Rosamond's  petition.  She  re- 
getted,  she  said,  the  mistakes  and 
misrepresentations  that  had  occurred. 
She  wished  that  it  was  now  in  her 
power  to  take  the  child  with  her,  but 
it  was  impossible  she  could  delay  her 
voyage ;  and  she  could  only  hope,  that 
when  she  should  return  to  England,  in 
the  course  of  six  or  seven  months,  she 
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iimld  he  Me  to  teke  Bessy  Bell 
again :  in  the  mean  time,  she  desired 
tfaat  Bessy  might  remain  with  Mrs. 
^hite.  The  letter  concluded  with  a 
kind  message  of  forgiveness  to  the 
child,  and  of  regret  for  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

This  message  was  some  consolation 
to  Rosamond.  Bnt  still  she  felt  very 
unhappy  till  a  bright  idea  darted 
across  her  imagination,  a  generous 
project,  which,  if  she  could  but  ex- 
ecute, would  turn  all  her  sorrow  into 
joy.  She  asked  her  mother,  if  she 
would  give  her  leave  to  have  Bessy 
Bell,  and  to  take  care  of  her  while 
Mrs.  Cole  was  away.  But  her  mother 
did  not  approve  of  her  plan.  Chang* 
ing  suddenly  from  the  tone  of  delight 
in  which  she  had  made  the  request. 
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Rosamond  exclaimed,  <<  Oh,  mamma  ! 
what  objections  can  you  have  ? " 

'<  Several,  my  dear,  on  the  child's 
own  account,  and  with  respect  to 
Mrs.  Cole,  who  has  desired,  that  her 
pupil  should  remain  with  Mrs.  White. 
But  my  chief  objection  is  on  your  own 
account." 

<^  My  own  account !  Oh !  my  dear 
mother,  nothing  in  this  world  could 
make  me  so  happy." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know,  that,  to 
your  kind  heart  and  generous  temper, 
it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  do  all 
this — it  would  be  as  great  a  reward  as 
I  could  give  you.  But,  Rosamond, 
do  you  think  that  you  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  ? " 

<'  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not/' 
said  Rosamond  ^  <*  but  have  not  I  been 
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punished  enough,  mamma  i  I  see  to 
strongly  the  bad  consequences  of  my 
folly  and  imprudence,  I  cannot  be 
more  convinced  than  I  am,  nor  more 
resolved  never  to  fall  into  the  same 
fault  again.  All  that  I  have  felt  has 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
I  never,  never  can  forget  it" 

*'  Do  you  recolltet  your  former  goc4 
resolations,  my  dear  Rosamond,"  said 
her  mother,  '^  and  the  deep  impressum 
made  by  reading  that  affecting  story  ?" 

*'  I  do^  mamma,"  said  Rosamond^ 
colouring;  *'  and  I  cannot  conceive 
bow  I  could  ever  forget  it^  when  I 
was  so  very  much  struck  and  touched 
by  it,  and  so  resolved !  But," 
added  she,  after  a  pause,  f'  I  do  not 
mean  it  as  an  excuse;  but  I  may  say, 
that  I  did  not  know,  at  least  I  was 
not  quite    sure,    that  it  was  a   true . 
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tU>Tji  and  certaialy  no  itory  can- 
make  such  an  impressioD  as  what  is 
true,  and  especially  what  really  has 
happened  to  oneself." 

"And  why,   Rosamond?    Shall    I 
tell  you  ?"  said  her  mother. 

"  If  you  please,  mamma,  and  if  you 
can." 

*'  One  reason,"    said  her   mother, 

"  may  be,  that  the  consequences  of 

our  actions  last  longer  in  real  life  than 

in  fiction.    The  moral  of  a  story   is 

read  or  perceived  in  three  or  four  mi- 

oates;  the  consetpiences  of  our  own 

actioDB  last  often  for  months,  for  years. 

If  they  did  not,  perhaps  we  should 

I  profit  as  little  by  ex- 

•y  our  own  experieoce, 

:«>  or  good  stories." 

la.  what  a  reproach." 
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<'  My  love^  I  do  not  reproach,  or 
wish  to  give  you  pain;    but  I  speak 
seriously,  because,  Rosamond,  yon  are 
no  longer  a  child,  and  you  must  con- 
sider not  only  the  present  but  the  fu- 
ture.    I  know  it  is  your  sincere  wish 
to  correct  your  own  faults,  and  to  make 
yourself  an  amiable  woman.    This  ha- 
bit of  exaggeration,  of  repeating  every 
thing  you  hear,  is  not  easily  broken; 
it  is  a  fault  to  which  we  women  are,  it 
is  said,  peculiarly  liable,  because  we 
have  fewer  subjects  of  importance  to 
engage  our  thoughts,  and  we  come 
frequently  into  those  little  competi- 
tions and  rivalships,  which  lead  to  envy 
and  jealousy,  and  thence  to  detraction 
and  slander.    Lively  people,  who  can 
entertain  by  mimicry,  or  exaggerated 
description,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most 
exposed  to  continually  recurring  temp- 
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tation  on  that  subject ;  and  you,  Ro- 
samond, should  therefore  watch  over 
yourself.  Now  I  will  say  no  more, 
my  dear  daughter,  judge  and  decide 
for  yourself.*" 

"  Temptations  will  recur/'  repeated 
Rosamond.  ^<  Yes,  I  know  they  will, 
when  I  am  again  in  company,  mamma, 
where  example  encourages  me,  and 
the  wish  to  amuse.  Oh!  I  know, 
mamma,  all  the  difficulties ;  and  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  is  better  that  all  my 
sorrow  should  not  be  turned  to  joy 
immediately,  or  else  perhaps  I  should, 
as  you  say,  quite  forget  it.  Well,  my 
dear  mother,  I  will  prove  to  you,  that 
I  am  in  earnest  resolved  to  make  my* 
self  an  amiable  woman^  I  submit ;  I 
will  give  up  my  scheme.  I  am  only 
sorry  for  Bessy  Bell ;  but  it  will  do  me 
good  for  life,  I  am  almost  sure.    It 
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will  be  a  great  punisbinent  to  know 
aad  recollect  every  day,  that  this  pooc 
child  is  suffering  for  my  imprudence/' 
said  Rosamond^  in  a  faltering  voices 
''  bat  let  it  be  so/' 

Her  mother  was  so  well  satisfied,  not 
only  with  the  caddour,  but  with  the 
resolution,  which  Rosamond  showed  by 
this  determination,  4hat  she  mitigated 
the  punrishment  by  giving  her  per^ 
mission^  that  Bessy  Bell  might  come 
to  her  every  morning  for  one  hour. 
It  wa$  settled,  that  this  must  not  inters 
fer^  with  any  of  Rosamond's  own  les- 
WQs  or  daily  duties.  The  time  fixed 
was,  as  she  bad  proposed,  an  hour 
before  breakfast.  And,  to  Ro8ai|H>iid'9 
credit  be  it  recorded,  that,  well  as 
she  loved  sleeping  late,  she  was  regti'- 
larly  up  in  good  timei,  and  never,  eve% 
fof  a  single  mornipg*   missed  hear* 
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ing  this  child  read,  seeing  her  work, 
and  attending  to  all  that  she  had 
learned. 

Bessy  Betl  was  sweet  tempered  and 
docile,  and  her  gratitude  might  be  de- 
pended upon,  because  she  was  grate- 
ful* not  only  to  Rosamond,  but  to  the 
benefactress  who  was  at  a  distance,  of 
whom  she  often  spoke  with  great  affec- 
tion, and  about  whose  health  she  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety. 

At  last,  happily  for  this  child  and  for 
Rosamond,  Mrs.  Cole  recovered,  re- 
turned to  England,  and  sent  for  Bessy 
r,  and  was  received 
agtun  with  all  her 

to  be  known  cou- 
ld Bessy  Bell  j  bat 
I  to  assure  all,  who 
wamond,  that  the 
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pain  which  she  endured,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imprudence  of  which  she 
had  been  guUty,  made  a  lasting  and 
useful  impression  upon  her  mind. 
Whenever  she  was  tempted  to  tell  an 
ill-natured  anecdote,  to  amuse  or  to 
produce  surprise  or  effect,  she  recol- 
lected  Bessy  Bell,  checked  herself,  and 
carefully  refrained  from  any  ezagger* 
ation,  and  from  all  Petty  Scandai^ 
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Rosamond  had  now  arrived  at  that 
age,  when  girls  are  tensidered  neither 
quite  as  children,  nor  quite  as  women. 
She  became  very  desirous  to  pleas^ 
and  anxious  about  her  appearance  and 
manners.  Her  mother  was  in  London ; 
and  Rosamond,  though  she  was  much 
too  young  to  go  outi  as  it  is  called,  had 
opportunity  of  seeing,  at  her  mother's, 
and  of  meeting,  at  different  houses, 
many  young  companions.  Uncertain 
which  of  their  manners  she  liked  best, 
or  what  would  best  become  her,  she 
tried  a  great  variety ;  sometimes  catch- 
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log  mvolantarily,  sometimefs  purposely 
imitating^  e?ery  new  tone,  look,  gestore, 
ftod  mode  of  expression  of  those  whom 
sbe  beard  admired,  or  whom  she  thought 
pretty,  gracebil,  or  fashionable.  In  oon- 
sequeoceof  these  imitations  and  changes 
of  manner,  Rosamond  had  become  a 
little,  perhaps  n6t  a  little,  affected. 

About  this  time  her  brother  Godfrey, 
wbo  had  been  at  school,  returned  to 
spend  the  holidays  at  home. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  his 
^nivai,  he  found  Rosamond  alene^ 
practising  attitudes  before  a  large 
Jnirror.  * 

*^I  am  practising;  I  ^mi  going  to 
practise  my  chassd  for  ttie  ^tradrille  this 
evening,  Godfrey,"  sliid  fehe.  ^  You 
lja?e  never  seen  me  dance  since  I 
'earned  quadriiies.  *-^  I'll  show  y^u  my 
steps/' 
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'«  Do  so/'  said  Godfrey;  ''  bat  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  aot  do  as  well  for  you  as 
the  glass." 

<<  Never  miiid,  you'll  do  yery  well : 
better^  iodeed,  for  you  can  speak  to 
me,"  said  Rosamond. 

And  then,  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
and  delighting  him,  '*  she  ran  her  fe- 
male exercises  o'er/'  displaying  all 
her  newly  acquired  airs  and  graces. 

Godfrey,  when  she  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  when  she  looked  towards 
him  with  modest  expectation  of  ap- 
plause, sang,  in  a  mock  tone  of  rap- 
ture, the  words  of  *an  old  song, 

With  an  air  and  a  grace. 

And  a  shape  and  a  face« 

She  charms  like  beauty's  goddess. 

Rosamond  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  Godfrey's  tone  the  first  time  be 
sang  her  praises^  but  when,  at  each 
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pause,  as  tier  eye  ever  involaiktarily 
turned  upon  him  for  approbation^  he 
recommenced  the  same  song^  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  conceal  her  disap«- 
pointoienty  and,  in  a  tone  of  rexation, 
she  ezclaimed»  *^  Godfrey,  I  do  wish 
you  would  not  sing  so !" 

*^  And  suppose  I  was  to  answer, 
Rosamond,  I  do  wish  you  would  not 
dance  so." 

*^  How,  brother?''  asked  Rosa*- 
ttond. 

**  This  way,"*  replied  be,  imitating 
the  affected  turns  of  the  head,  and  all 
her  favourite  grimaces,  io  a  hidicrMs 
manner. 

*^  How  very  ^odd !  how  very  *  awk- 
ward 1''  said  Rosamond,  half  lavgbiug. 
**  To  be  sure  nobody  oouM  like  to  see 
any  body  dance  so.' 

H  3 
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**  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking  " 
said  Godfrey. 

«*  Bat,  my  dear  Grodfrey^  I  don't 
dance  in  that  ridiculous  way/' 

**  Are  you  sure  that  my  way  is  at 
all  more  ridiculous  than  yours  ?  "  said 
Godfrey. 

**  I  can  only  assure  you,"  said  Ro- 
samond, with  a  little  conceited  naotiofl 
of  her  head,  and  with  a  look  and  tone 
of  decided  superiority,  *^  I  must  only 
beg  leave  to  assure  you,  brother^  that 
my  way  was  learned  from  some- 
body, who  is  not  thought  at  all  ri- 
diculous, bat  who  is  universally  ad- 
mired." 

**  Universally  admired !  Who  can 
that  be  ? " 

"  One  whom  M.  Deschamps  called 
•  La  reine  des  sylphes.'    Lady  Cecilia 
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Bouverie's  niece,  too,  Susanetta  Man- 


ners/* 


<<  Susanetta  Manners  I  Before  I 
went  to  school,  did  not  I  know  one 
Susan  Manners  ? "  said  Godfrey. 

^'  One  Susan  Manners !  such  a  way 
of  speaking  !  Yes,  you  did  know  her, 
Godfrey,  and  you  thought  her  very 
pretty ;  but  she  is  much  prettier  now, 
since  she  has  been  in  Paris  and  Italy. 

**  But  how  comes  she  to  have  turned 
into  Susanetta?"  said  Godfrey. 

''  Not  turned  at  all,"  replied  Rosa- 
mond s  **  but  Susanetta  is  the  Italian 
for  Susan ;  little  Susan,  the  Italian  di- 
minutive, you  know.  She  was  always 
Sosanetta  in  Italy." 

*f  But  why  not  Susan  in  England," 
said  the  downright  Godfrey,    with   a 
look  of  stupidity. 
"Ob^   I  don't   know,  because  Su- 
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sanetta  is  so  much  prettier,  and  shows 
she  has  been  abroad.  She  learned  to 
dance  from  M.  DeBchamps  in  Paris ; 
and  she*  like  a  dear  creature  as  she  is, 
taught  me  all  her  steps,  and  the  right 
way  of  doing  erery  thing.  So  you 
need  not  laugh  at  me,  Godfrey." 

"  Well,  I  will  be  serious  j  you  know 
I  am  but  an  ignoramus.  Let  me  see 
you  do  it  again,"  said  Godfrey;  "  en- 
core !  encore ! " 

With  all  the  simplicity,  alt  the  cre- 
dulity of  vanity,    Rosamood    recom- 
menced  her   duice,    exhibiting   new 
graces  for  Godfrey,  who,  she  hoped, 
was  now  really  in  admiration,  (or  be 
t,  and  profoundly  atteo- 
it  the  Moment  when  the 
of  the  neck,  at  the  end 
came,   he  burst   (orih 
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With  aa  air  and  a  grace. 
And  a  shape  and  a  face. 
She  charm'd  like  beaniy's  god-deu, 

bowiug  when  he  came  to  the  flourish  in 
the  middle  of  goddess.  He  sang  in 
so  rude  and  insulting  a  strain,  that 
Rosamond,  stopping  in  the  midst  of 
her  dance,  exclaimed,  ^*  Indeed,  God* 
frey,  you  put  me  out  entirely ;  I  can  not 
do  my  chasfid." 

*'  I  am  only  admiring  you,  my 
dear,  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  be  admired." 

'^  No,  I  do  not  in  the  least  want  you 
to  admire  me,  Godfrey,^'  said  Rosa^ 
mond ;  '*  only  do  not  put  me  out  with 
that  odious  '  beauty's  god-dess.*" 

**  What  can  beauty's  goddess  have 
to  do  with  your  chass^  ?" 

^'  I  don't  say  that  it  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  it ;  but" — 
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At  this  momeat  Laura,  opening  the 
folding  doors  of  the  front  drawings 
room,  told  Rosamond,  that  she  was 
ready  to  play  for  her,  if  she  was  readjr 
to  dance. 

^^  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Rosamond, 
"  if  Godfrey  will  be  quiet.  Now,  bro- 
ther^  do  pray,"  added  she,  turning  to 
him  with  a  lode  and  tone  of  affected 
distress,  '^  when  I  tell  you  it  really 
annoys  me  so." 

^'  It  really  annoys  you  so,"  repeated 
Godfrey.  "  An*noys  me :  I  wish  I 
could  say  aniun/  with  that  pretty  turn 
of  my  head,  that  sweet  close  of  my 
eyelids,  and  that  languid  drawl  of  my 
voice. —«  Rosamond,  could  you  teach 
me,  do  you  think  i  Look  now,  is  this 
it  ?  — It  an-noys  me  so." 

"  Pray,  Godfrey,  do  not  be  so  pro- 
voking,  so  foolish,"    said  Rosamond* 
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^  Did  you  oever  hear  the  word  annojr 
hebte.  Every  body  says  annoy,  I 
awre  yea  3  and  if  you  had  not  been 
at  school  you  would  have  learned  it 
too.  Bat,"  oontinned  she,  ^*  there  is 
poor  dear  Laura  playing  II  Pastorale 
for  me,  wasting  her.  music  on  the 
dewrt  air." 

^^11  Pastorale  1  Poor  dear  Laura  I 
wasting  ber  sweetness  on  the  desart 
air "  repeated  Godfrey.  '*  How  fine  ! 
I  wish  I  could  talk  so.  How  I  have 
wasted  my  time  at  school !  Oh  Virgil  i 
Ovid !  Hofner !  Horace !  Cassar,  and 
aH  your  commentaries  I  where  are  you 
now  ?     What  are  you  all  to  this  ? '' 

*'  It  is  too  inucb,  Godfrey !  I  can- 
M  bear  itl'^  cried  Rosamond.  She 
^n  to  the  pianoforte,  and,  stopping 
I^ora's  hand,  '^Stop,  and  hear  me,*' 
i«d  she.    **  Now,  Laura,  I  appeal  to 
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you:  when  I  have  not  seen  Godfrejr 
for  such  a  length  of  time;  and  when  I 
expected  such  pleasure^  you  know, 
froni  his  coming  home  at  his  holidays, 
is  it  kind  of  him,  is  not  it  crud  of  him, 
when  I  was  doing  all  I  could  to  jplease 
him,  too ;  is  not  it  very  ill-natured  of 
him  to  laugh  at  me,  and  sing  at  me, 
and  mimic  me  ? "  . 

Laura  was  going  to  speak,  but 
Godfrey  put  his  hand  before,  her  mouth. 

'<  Ha !  my  own  dear  little  sister 
Rosamond !  Now  I  hear  your  own 
voice  again ;  now  I  see  you  yourself 
again ;  and  now  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart/' 

•  *^  Love  me !''  said  Rosamond,  and 
tears  would  have  flowed,  but  pride 
struggled  and  repressed  them. 

^^  My  dear,  dear  Rosamond,"  cried 
Godfrey,    **  I   love  you  with   all  my 
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heart,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  I 
caonot  bear  to  see  you  any  thing  but 
what  you  really  are  —  so  be  my  own 
dear  Rosamond." 

"  Well !   am  not  I  your  own  dear  * 
Rosamond  ? " 

"  Now  you  are." 

**  I  am  sure  I  am  the  same  to  you, 
Godfrey ;  I  love  you  as  well  as  ever," 
said  Rosamond. 

'^  But  I  could  not  love  you  as  well 
as  ever,"  said  Godfrey,  *'  if— 

**  If  what  ?  "  said  Rosamond.  ''  Now 
finish  your  sentence.'* 

"  Well,  then ;  jf  you  were  to  have 
all  those  airs  and  graces  that  you  have 
lately  learned,  I  could  not  like  you  so 
well,  Rosamond.  You  can't  think 
bow  the  boys  at  school  hate  all  affecta- 
tion; and  I  would  not  for  any  thing 
have  a  sister  of  mine  affected  ! " 

VOL.  1.  I 
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^*  I  am  sore,  Godfrey,  I  am  not 
affected.  —  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  affectation. -*- Nobody  hates 
affectation  more  than  I  do." 

<f  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  replied 
Godfrey.  **  But  if  you  hate  it  so 
much,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  it,  else  you  say 
you  hate  you  don't  know  what.  Yon 
see,  my  dear,  I  have  not  been  at 
school  and  learned  logic  for  no- 
thing." 

*^  Indeed,  I  see  you  have  not  been 
at  school  for  nothing,"  said  Rosamond ; 
^^  you  have  learned  to  triumph  over, 
and  laugh  at  your  poor  little  sister/' 

'*  Come,  come,  I  will  triumph  over 
you  no  more,  Rosamond,"  said  Godfrey, 
kissing  her  affectionately.  '^  Here  is 
my  hand,  I  promise  you  I  will  not 
laugh  at  you  any  more,   if  you  will 
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be  your  own  dear  self.  —  Only  promise 

me  that." 

Rosamond^  thongfa  now  touched  by 
l>er  brother's  tone  of  tenderness  and 
affection^  felt  some  remains  of  resent* 
tnent  for  his  former  irony,  and  had  a 
strong  desire  to  make  him  retract  his 
charge  of  affectation,  on  which  point 
she  was  perhaps  the  more  nice,  from  a 
secret  consciousness  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  reproach.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  but  not  quite  cordially. 
^'  Upon  condition,  brother,"  said 
she,  *'  that  you  will  never  say  I  am 
affected  any  more.*' 

**  Upon  condition,  Rosamond,  thi^t 
you  will  oerer  be  affected  any  more>" 
said  Godfrey. 
*<  But  who  is  to  be  judge,"  said 

Rosamond ;  ^^  we  shall  never  agree." 
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<<  But  I  could  hum  in  a  low  tone, 
just  loud  eaough  for  you,  and  nobody 
else  to  hear.'' 

<<  No,  you  could  not  hum ;  that  will 
never  do/'  said  Rosamond. 

"  Well,  then,  just  the  two  words, 
beauty's  goddess !  will  do." 

<c  ^Q — beauty's  goddess — nonsense  : 
how  could  you  bring  them  in  ? "  said 
Rosamond. 

"  Trust  to  my  ingenuity  for  that,** 
said  Godfrey  ;  ^'  or,  without  my  saying 
a  word,  this  look,  Rosamond,  will  put 
you  in  mind,  and  you  will  comprehend 
my  meaning,  I  will  answer  for  it." 

Pleased  to  see  his  power  over  Rosa- 
piond,  eager  to  exercise  it,  and  flatter- 
ing himself  (hat  his  only  motive  was 
the  wish  to  do  his  sister  good,  Godfrey 
spared  no  opportunity .  of  singing, 
humming*  saying,  '^  beauty's  goddess," 
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cailiog  up  his  warning  look.  Rosa- 
mond  felt  sometimes  ashamed,  some* 
times  vexed.  Often  she  appealed  in 
private  to  Laura,  who  endeavoured,  as 
kindly  and  gently  as  she  could,  to  do 
justice  between  them,  and  neither  to 
flatter  Rosamond,  nor  to  indulge  God- 
frey in  his  love  of  power,  and  habit  of 
teazing.  Rosamond,  sincerely  wishing 
to  please  her  brother,  and  as  earnestly 
wishing  to  avoid  his  dreaded  ridicule,  laid 
aside,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  most 
of  the  little  affected  habits  of  which  she 
was  conscious;  but  still  ther^  were 
some  remaining  to  which  she  adhered, 
either  because  they  had  grown,  ha- 
bitual^ and  she  was  therefore  uncon- 
scious of  them,  or  because  she  thought 
that  they  were  too  becoming,  and  too 
like  some  fashionable  and  charming 
model,  to  be  hastily  abandoned,  even 
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in  complaisance  to  Godfrey.  She 
thought  he  might  not  be  a  perfect 
judge  of  fashion  and  itoanner,  and  that 
he  might  be  a  little  prejudiced,  a  IttUe 
perverse,  and  perhaps  a  little  capricious* 

One  instance,  of  what  she  thought 
caprice  in  him,  she  keenly  felt.  In 
consequence  of  his  dislike  and  rMicule 
of  what  he  had  called  the  twist,  and 
she  the  turn,  of  her  head  in  the  quadrille, 
she  had  taken  pains  to  alter  it,  and  had 
abandoned  various  attitudes  and  graces 
of  the  dance  which  she  had  learned 
from  Susanetta,  **  the  queen  of  the 
sylphs;"  Godfrey  had  thanked  her 
and  approved  of  her,  and  had  declared, 
he  liked  her  own  natural  style  of 
dancing  a  thousand  times  better. 

She  was,  or  she  endeavoured  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  being  pleased,  though 
it  was  some  sacrifice,  she  thought,  to 
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» 

gi?e  up  what  others  admired  so  much. 

But  Godfrey  had  not  seeu  Susanetta's 
dancing,  till  one  night,  when  he  met 
her  at  a  '*  children's  ball/'  where  she 
was  acknowledged  to-  be  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  rodm.  Rosamond  heard 
some  mothers  near  her  wish,  that  their 
daughters  could  dance  like  Miss  Su- 
sanetta  Manners;  and  many  gentle- 
men exclaimed,  **  Graceful !  beautiful 
little  creature !  certainly  she  dances 
inimitably ! "  "  Inimitably  !  Now,'* 
thought  Rosamond,  *'  I  could  imitate 
that  exactly,  and  did ;  but  I  gave  it  up 
because  Godfrey  called  it  affectation. 
Yet  there  he  is  admiring  it,  after  all." 

At  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
when  she  and  her  brother  were  together, 
Rosamond  reproached  him, with  his 
inconsistency. 
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*^  So,  Godfrey 9  after  all,  I  saw  you  ad- 
miring Susanetta's  dancing  last  night" 

**  Certainly/'  said  he;  <^  she  dances 
very  well/' 

•*  Very  well !  So  I  told  you,"  said 
Rosamond, 

*^  I  am  happy  to  agree  with  you, 
sister,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Happy  to  disagree  with  me,  yoii 
mean ;  else  why  did  you  laugh  at  me 
for  the  very  same  way  of  dancing  that 
you  admire  in  Miss  Manners/' 

'^  It  did  not  appear  to  me  the  same," 
said  Godfrey. 

^*  But  it  was  the  same,  I  assure  you : 
I  imitated  her  exactly,  though  some 
people  say  she  is  inimitable,"  said  Ro- 
samond. 

^*  By  your  own  account  there  was 
one  great  difference." 
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"  Great  difference !    What  i " 
^'Tbat  one  was  original  and  the 
otber  iaitation/'  said  Godfrey. 

''  Ab !  there  was  my  folly  in  telling 
you  that  I  imitated  her/'  said  Rosa- 
mond ;  *^  if  I  had  not  told  it  io  yott» 
you  never  could  have  found  it  out." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Rosamond ; 
I  should  have  found  it  out  immediately." 

*'  You  !  so  little  used  to  dancing ! 
pretejid  to  be  such  a  judge!  such  a 
ccmnoisseur !  If  this  is  not  aSectaition  T' 
cried  Rosamond — ''  I  only  wish  that 
Laura  was  here,  that  I  might  appeal 
to  her." 

'^Without  appealing  to  any  body, 
try  me,  not  only  as  to  your  dancing, 
but  as  to  your  manners  in  general, 
and  I  will  tell  you  from  whom  you 
itaitate  various  tones,  and  twists,  and 
worda,  and  even  thoughts." 
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Rosamond  doubted  whether  he  could 
do  so,  but  not  much  liking  to  put  him 
to  the  proof)  she  passed  over  his  offer 
hastily,  and  said,  *^  Well !  but  suppose 
I  did  imitate  those  people,  what  then  i 
Where  is  the  shame?  Where  is  the 
harm?" 

^^  The  shame  is  in  your  cheeks  at 
this  moment :  you  blush  at  being  found 
out,"  said  Godfrey. 

'*  At  being  suspected,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. '<  But  still  I  don't  know  the 
harm  of  copying  what  I  think  engaging 
or  graceful  in  others.'*. 

*^  Only  the  chance  of  making  your- 
self ridiculous  -  and  disagreeable,"  re- 
plied Godfrey. 

"  But  why  disagreeable  ?  Why  ri- 
diculous ?  Why  should  that  be  dis- 
agreeable in  me/*  said  Rosamond, 
''  which  is  thought  agreeable  in  an- 
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otber?     I  come  round    to   my  first 
question/' 

''And  I  to  my  first  answer/'  said 
Godfrey ;  <<  that  one  is  original,  and 
the  other  imitation ;  and  I  detest  all 
imitations,  of  manners  at  least/' 

*'  But  still  your  detesting  them  is  no 
reason/'  said  Rosamond. 

**  Every  body  detests  them!"  cried 
Godfrey. 

''  TTiat^  begging  your  pardon,  is'  a 
i&istake/'  said  Rosamond,  <'  for  many 
people  have  liked  and  admired  in 
Q^e  the  very  same  things  that  you 
^st.  So  you  see  there's  no  disputing 
^bout  tastes.  But  why  do  you  detest 
invitations  ?  Now,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
giiinent,  as  you  say,  Godfrey,  suppose 
'hat  you  were  one  of  the  persons  who 
^id  not  find  out  the  difference,  why 
should  not  my  dancing,  or  my  manner, 
VOL.  I.  K 
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in  all  those  little  things  th»t  you  dis- 
likct  be  as  agreeable  as  the  originals, 
if  the  imitation  is  quite  perfect." 

"  But  I  tell  you  there  is  always  this 
difference,  that  one  is  natural  and  the 
other  affected;  and  though  some  few 
may  be  taken  in  for  a  little  time,  it  is 
always  found  out  at  last," 

«  And  when  it  is  found  out,  why  is 
it  disagreeable,"  persisted  Rosamood. 

"  Oh,  you  are  arguing  in  ft  cjrcle," 
cried  Godfrey,  impati«ntly. 

"  We  are,"  said  Rosamond,  "  and  I 
can't  help  it." 

"  And  I  can't  bear  it,"  said  God- 
frey i  "  so  I  am  off." 

Rosamond  felt  that  she  was  not  con- 
vinced by  any  thing  he  had  said,  aad 
,t  he  went  off  because  be  was 
!  to  explain  himself  farther,  or 
her  aLiy  farther  reason  or  an- 
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swer  to  her  questions.  She,  after  thts 
conversation,  became  moch  less  snb- 
fflissive  to  bis  opinion,  and  even  with- 
stood his  ridicule,  in  a  manner  that 
surprised  him.  Sometimes  she  relapsed, 
ss  be  Mid,  into  her  former  follies,  and 
then  be  exerted  ail  bis  wit  and  power 
over  her,  not  only  to  cure  her,  as  he 
professed,  but  to  prove  that  he  was  in 
the  right,  and  to  obtain  the  victory. 
Rosamond  at  last  became  quite  puzzled, 
and  her  manners  suddenly  altered,  and 
grew  constrained  and  awkward,  es- 
pecially when  Godfrey  was  present. 
When  he  was  out  of  the  room  she  was 
more  at  her  ease,  but  her  manner  was 
not  more  natural  or  agreeable,  because, 
when  relieved  from  his  observation,  and 
from  the  fear  of  his  laughing  at  her, 
she  took  the  opportunity  of  trying  ex- 
periments on  new  graces,^  which  she 
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found,  or  fancied  sbe  found,  succeeded 
with  new  spectators. 

All  this  had  not  passed  unobserved 
by  her  mother,  who,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  took  notice  of  some  sudden 
ohange  in  Rosamond's  look  and  man- 
ner when  Godfrey  came  into  the  room, 
and  asked  her  to  explain  the  cause  of 
her  sudden  silence,  reserve,  and  con- 
straint. Rosamond,  blushing,  and 
seeming  yet  more  constrained  and  em- 
barrassed, said  only,  she  was  sorry, 
but  she  could  not  help  feeling  awkward 
sometimes. 

This  answer  not  being  quite  satis- 
factory, Godfrey  could  not  forbear 
smiling :  but  then  Rosamond's  discom- 
fiture increasing,  and  Laura  looking  at 
him  reproachfully,  he  became  serious, 
and  a  very  awkward  silence  ensued  for 
at  least  five  minutes,  which  appeared. 
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to  the  parties  concerned,  of  incalcula- 
ble length.  Indeed,  Rosamond  doubted 
whether  it  ever  would  end,  or  how,  or 
who  would  next  venture  to  speak :  she 
was  certain  she  could  not,  she  hoped 
Godfrey  would  not,  and  she  wondered 
Laura  did  not.  Laura  understood  her 
wishes,  and  made  the  effort,  but  what 
she  said  will  never  reach  posterity, 
as  not  a  creature  present  heard  or  un- 
derstood more,  than  that  it  wait  some 
observation  on  hot  rolls. 

"  I  believe,  mother,"  exclaimed 
Godfrey ;  '^  I  am  the  cause  of  it  all ; 
for  I  believe  I  have  gone  too  for,  and 
done  cdore  harm  than  good.  Poor  Ro- 
samohd  1  I  have  plagued  her  too  much, 

4 

and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are,  it's  all  over," 
said  Rosamond ;  •*  I  am  sure  I  forgive 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  there  is  an 

k3 
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end  of  the  matter — only  don't  let  us 
iay  any  more  about  it/' 

*'  My  dear  Rosamond,"  said  her 
father,  "  I  love  your  generous,  forgiv- 
ing>  amiable  temper :  it  is  particularly 
amiable  in  a  woman  to  be  ready  to  yield, 
and  avoid  disputing  about  trifles.  And 
I  am  convinced  this  will  make  your 
brother  mor,e  careful  not  to  teaze 
you; 

And  trust,  my  dear^  good  humour  will  prevail* 
When  airs*  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scold-' 
iogs  fail. 

''  But,  papa,"  said  Rosamond,  shrink- 
ing back  a  little  as  her  father  was  go- 
ing to  kiss  her,  ^'  I  am  afraid  I  don't 
quite  deserve  i7,  for  it  was  not  all,  or 
only  good  humour  that  made  me  in 
such  a  hurry  to  forgive  Godfrey,  and 
that  made  me  say,  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  it }  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  telL- 
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iog  before  yoa,  and  mamma,  afid  tvery 
body  all  about  it/' 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  every  body, 
Rosamond,  my  dear/'  said  her  mother, 
"  Here  are  only  your  father^  your  sister, 
your  brothers,  and  myself.  Which  of 
us  stands  for  every  body  ?^* 

'^  I  suppose  I  must  be  evay  body" 
isaid  Orlando,  as  Rosamond  timidly 
looked  towards  him.  <'  Since  I  am 
such  a  terrific  person,  I'll  go  away  as 
soon  as  I  have  swallowed  this  cup  of 
tea," 

"  Pray  don't  go,  Orlando,"  said  Ro- 
samond. '^  It  is  better  for  me  that  you 
should  stay ;  indeed,  my  dear  Orlan- 
do^  it  is  my  real  wish." 

She  pressed  so  urgently  upon  his 
shoulder,  that  he  could  not  rise,  in  op- 
position to  what  he  felt  was  her  **  real 
wish." 
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*«  And  now,  my  dear,  go  on,"  said 
her  father. 

^'  You  itnust  know,  then,  papa,"  said 
Rosamond,  "  that  Godfrey's  dispute 
and  mihe— -I  mean  Godfrey's  argu- 
ment and  mine,  was  about  affecta- 
tion." 

It  seemed  to  be  with  some  shame 
or  difficulty  that  she  pronounced  the 
wprd  a£fectation. 

"  Affectation,  my  dear,"  said  her  fa- 
th6ir,  «*  is,  after  all,  as  the  wise  and  in- 
dulgent Locke  has  observed,  only  a  mis- 
taken attempt  to  please." 

«  Mistaken,  indeed !"  cried  Orlando, 

and  he  spoke  with  a  tone  and  look  of 

contempt,    which    Rosamond   deeply 

felt.     But  Orlando  was  so  much  taken 

u]^  >with   his  own  thoughts,  that   he 

did   not    perceive  the    efifect    of    his 
words. 
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"  Well^  Rosamond,  go  on,'*  said 
ber  father. 

"  As  soon  as  I  can — as  soon  as  I 
can  recollect  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
papa;  I  do  not  know,  then,  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  affectation." 

"  Not  know  what  is  meant  by  affi^« 
tation !"  cried  Orlando,  turning  with  a 
look  of  astonishment. 

'^  Oh,  Rosamond  !  Rosamond  !**  said 
Godfrey. 

**  Take  your  own  time,  my  dear  Ro- 
samond," said  her  mother;  ''  your  fa- 
t|ier  will  hear  you  patiently." 

<^  That  I  wili^  if  I  sit  here  till  dinner 
time,"  said  her  father. 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  thought  Godfrey, 
making  some  sort  of  interjection,  be- 
tween a  sigh  and  a  groan ;  but  without 
minding  him,  his  father  attended  to 
Rosamond. 
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of  those  who  are  raost  admired — then 
comes  the  outcry  against  affectation.*' 

"  And  very  justly,  surely,"  said  Or- 
lando. 

"  I  say  nothing,"  said  Godfrey. 
But  I  say,"  continued  Rosamond, 

there  is  my  great  difficulty,  papa,  to 
know  where  wrong  imitation  begins, 
and  where  right  imitation  ends." 

*<  That  is  a  sensible  question,  and 
not  easy  to  answer,"  said  her  father; 
**  but  I  will  answer  you  from  your  own 
words.  As  long  as  people  imitate  only 
what  is  of  established  form  and  custom 
in  manners  they  are  not  affected :  when 
they  begin  voluntarily  to  imitate  pretty 
motions  and  ways,  as  you  call  them, 
and  when  they  do  this  with  the  aim  of 
pleasing,  by  what  they  are  conscious  is 
not  their  own  manner,  then  they  are 
affected.**  , 
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And  why  should  not  we  imitate 
what  is  agreeable  in  others,  and  why 
does  it  displease  people  ? ''  said  Rosa* 
mond.  "  If  the  things  please  in  one 
person,  why  should  not  they  please  in 
another  ?  " 

'*  There  may  be  many  reasons  for 
this,  Rosamond :  if  you  have  patience 
to  hear  them  all,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  them." 

<<  1 1  Oh,  /  have  patience,"  said  Ro- 
samond. 

*<  In  the  first  place,  you  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  pretty  ways  imitated 
are  really  agreeable:  this  may  be.  a 
mistake :  they  may  have  pleased, 
and  have  been  admired,  merely  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  some  pretty 
person  ;  and  when  they  are  imitated 
by  one  less  pretty,  they  may  not  only 

VOL.  I.  L 
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have  no  longer  any  power  to  please, 
but  they  may  be  ridiculous/' 

"  The  very  truth  ! "  said  Godfrey, 
*'  though  I  could  not  explain  it/' 

^*  I  understand/'  said  Rosamond : 
'*  but  suppose,  papa,  that  the  motions 
and  manners  are  really  in  themselves 
graceful  and  agreeable,  then  why  should 
not  we  imitate  them  ?" 

*'  I  will  not  stop  you  at  present,  my 
dear,  to  inquire  what  manners  are  in 
themselves  really  graceful,  because  this 
would  lead  us  too  far ;  but  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  such,  still  the 
exact  imitation  would  not  please,  be- 
cause what  suits  in  one  person  will  not 
suit  in  another ;  the  figure,  or  the  man- 
ner in  general,  may  be  so  different  from 
the  manner  imitated  as  to  strike  us 
with  the  contrast  and  unfitness.    Sup* 
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pose  you  put  the  arms  and  legs  of  a 
clumsy  statue  to  the  body  of  a  thin 
one,  or  a  young  and  beautiful  head 
upon  the  body  of  a  statue  represent* 
ing  an  aged,  wrinkled  figure,  would 
not  the  unfitness,  and  incongruity, 
and  want  of  agreement  \ik  the  whole, 
strike  you  ?  ** 

<<  Certainly,'*  said  Rosamond,  laugh* 
ing. 

^<  And  suppose,"  continued  her  fa- 
ther, ^^  that  tf,  instead  of  merely  change 
ing  arms  and  legs,  the  statues  were 
allowed  the  powers  of  motion,  will, 
and  imitation,  do  you  think  that  any 
whole  statue  could,  with  any  chance 
of  pleasing,  assume  the  attitude  and 
air  of  another?  Suppose  the  well- 
clothed  statue  of  Miner?a  was  set  in 
motion,  and  assiMned  the  air  of  Ca- 
nova^s  Venus  or  Hebe;    or  suppose 
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Hebe  tried  to  look  like  Niobe,  or  to 
assume  the  helmet  and  the  air  of  Mi- 
nerva, would  not  this  be  monstrous  or 
ridiculous  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  those  are  such  very 
different  figures  and  characters/'  said 
Rosamond.  '\  Surely  some  might  be 
better  suited,  if  not  among  statues^ 
papa,  among  real  people." 

"  Yet,"  said  her  father,  "  we  seldom, 
if  ever,  see  two  persons  so  much  alike 
in  person  and  mind,  that  manners 
which  suit  the  one  would  become  the 
other;  therefore  even  exact  imitation 
would  appear  awkward,  unfits  un- 
natural, or  disagreeable,  or,  in  short, 
what  we  call  affected.  But  I  began 
by  supposing  the  most  favourable  case, 
where  the  imitation  is  as  perfect  as 
possible;  but  this  rarely  occurs.  In 
most   imitations  of   manner   there  is 
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some  failure,  scmie  exaggeration,  some 
awkwatdntiss,  or  some  apparent  con- 
seioasness  or  effort,  which  betrays  that 
the  manner  is  not  natural,  and  this 
effort  it  is  painful  to  the  spectator  to 
see* 

*«  Very  painful  T*  said  Orlando, 
writhing  himself.  '*  I  have  felt  tired, 
as  if  I  had  been  hard  at  work,  when  I 
have  been  in  company  with  an  affected 
person ;  doubly  ttred---tired  for  myself, 
and*  tihed  for  the  person,  who  works  so 
hard  to  no  purpose.'' 

<*  Besides^  there  is  another  disi^ree* 
able  feeling  we  have  when  in  com- 
pany with  afieMed  people,"  said  Laura. 
<^  I  am  always  afraid^  that  they  should 
perceive  that  I  have  found  them  out, 
and  that  I  dislike  them;  they  are  ail 
the  time  trying  to  conceal  what  I  can* 
not  help  discovering." 

l3 
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<<  I  confess  I  have  felt  this/*  said 
Rosamond,  "  with  affected  people." 

<<  But  then  each  person  hopes  they 
may  not  be  found  out,  though  others, 
are,**  said  Godfrey. 

*^  So  far  for  affectation  of  mere 
external  manners,**  said  his  father, 
'^  what  we  may  call .  bodily  affecta- 
tion :  but  when  we  go  farther,  and 
consider  the  imitation  of  sentiments, 
feelings,  and  opinions,  what  niay  be 
called  mental  affectation,  the  affecta- 
tion, for  instance, ,  of  sensibility  or  yi- 
yacity,  then  we  dislike  the  imitators 
still  more :  we  not  only  despise  those, 
who  attempt  to  please  us  by  pretend- 
ing to  sentiments  or  feelings  which 
are  not  their  own,  but  we  resent  the 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  us.** 

"  But,  papa,'*  interrupted  Rosa- 
mond, **  now  you  are  speaking  of  dis- 
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simulation    and   falsehood,    not    mere 
affectation.*' 

'^  And  is  not  all  affectation  a  sort  of 
dissimulation  ?  **  said  her  father :  *'  and 
is  there  not  some  falsehood  in  all  affec- 
tation ?•* 

'<  Surely  there  is,*'  said  Orlando; 
**  that  is  the  reason  why  I  detest  and 
despise  it.  It  is  impossible  to  sytopa- 
thise  with  affected  people ;  whether  they 
pretend  to  feel  joy,  or  grief,  or  surprise, 
or  delight,  it  is  all  overdone  $  we  do 
not  understand  thejr  real  feelings,  and 
we  cannot  sympathise  with  what  is  not 
true  or  natural.  I  never  could  love  or 
make  a  friend  of  an  affected  person.'* 

While  Orlando,  with  a  vehemence 
of  indignation  uncommon  in  him,  ut- 
tered these  words,'  Rosamond's  colour 
grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  there 
came    the    choaking    feeling    in  her 
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throat :  at  last  she  exclaimed,  "  Novr 
I  have  lost  all !  Orlando,  too !  This 
was  the  reason  I  was^  at  first  afraid  of 
his  staying— -•of  his  hearing.  I  had  a 
feeling,  that  he  hated  and  despised 
affectation !  ** 

**  And  what  then,  qiy  dear  ? "  said 
the  astonished  Orlando. 

**  His  thoughts,*'  cried  Godfrey, 
<<  were  at  least  fynv  hundred  miles  off^ 
ni  engage.*' 

"  Exactly,"  said  Orlando,  "  for  they 
were  afe  Edinburgh,  with  a  person  I 
saw  t^ere  1&^  week." 

<<  I  am*  glad  of  it,"  said  Rosamond^ 
recovering  a  little ;  '*  I  atA  sure  I  am 
glad  your  thoughtis  were  not  with  me, 
when  you  gave  that  look.  One  look 
of  contempt  from*  Oriandb  is  worse  to 
me  than  all  your  ridicule,  Godfrey." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  above  a  third 
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of  what  is  going,  on  here,'*  said  Or- 
lando. ^*  You  do  not  mean,  Godfrey^ 
that  Rosamond,  my  sister  Rosamond,  is 
affected  ?  When  I  went  to  Edinburgh 
she  was  the  most  natural  little  creature 
I  ever  knew ;  and  I  see  no  difference 
in  her  now,  but  that  she  has  grown 
taller  and  rather  prettier,  which  is  a 
good  thing,  as  she  is  to  be  a  woman, 
and  which  I  am  very  glad  to  see. — 
That*s  all  I  have  to  say/' 

The  abrupt  and  droUy  grave  manner 
in  which.  Orlando  said  this,  viewing 
Rosamond  from  head  to  foot  as  he 
spoke,  and  finishing  by  turning  her. 
round  and  contemplating  her  back, 
made  Godfrey  burst  into  laughter,  and 
proved .  a  happy  relief  to  Rosamond's 
embarrassment. 

"  Bravo !   my  dear  absent  brother  I 
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Cheer  up,  Rosamond,  my  girl !    AH  is 
safe." 

<<  BuV  said  Rosamond,  gaining 
fresh  courage,  <*  mamma  has  said  no- 
thing; I  must  know  what  mamma 
thinks ;  I  must  ask  her  one  question  : 
Mamma,  did  you  ever  see  in  me — did 
you  ever  think  me— you  know  what  I 
mean  ?  ** 

<<  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  know  what 
you  mean,'*  said  her  mother  smiling  ; 
*<  and  since  you  ask  the  question,  I 
must  answer,  and  aeknowledge,  that 
I  have  sometimes  lately  seen  som^ 
little  airs  and  graees,  and  have  seen 
nftany  different  manners,  none  of  which 
I  liked  as  well  as  your  own/' 

<*  But,  my  dear  mother^  why  did 
not  you  tell  me  of  these  things,*'  said 
Rosamond. 
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'^  Becaase,  my  dear,  they  changed 
so  quickly,  that  there  was  no  daoger  of 
their  becoming  habitual ;  I  left  you  to 
try  your  own  little  experiments,  trust- 
ing to  your  good  sense  and  good  taste 
to  find  out  and  settle  at  last,  that  what 
is  natural  in  manner  is  best.** 

^'  But  a  word  or  two,  a  hint  from 
you,  mamma,  would  have  saved  me  all 
this!  And  would  not  it  have  been 
better?" 

<^  No,  my  dear,  I  think  not :  I  saw 
what  was  going  on  between  you  and 
Grodfirey,  and  I  was  willing  that  you 
should  hear  his  opinton--this  was  for 
so  much  experience.  A  little  of  his 
railleiy,  I  knew,  would  be  of  more 
service  than  a  great  de^l  of  my  grave 
advioe«  Frequent  advice  and  re- 
monstrance to  young  people,   about 
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their  manners,  is  apt  to  do  more  liaron 
than  good.** 

"  Yes;  even  I  said  a  little  too  much, 
and  gave  a  little  too  m\ich  good  advice, 
you  see,"  said  Godfrey ;  "  I  made  her 
feel  awkward.*' 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Godfrey,  that  you 
perceive  this,*'  continued  his  mother. 
'Mt  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
your  sister,  that  she  should  not  become 
constrained  in  the  company  of  her  own 
family  and  best  friends^  not  merely 
because  this  would  make  them  dis* 
agreeable  to  her,  but  because  it  might 
lessen  the  candour  and  openness  of  her 
character.** 

"  Very  true,**  said  Rosamond. 

"  Very  true,  indeed,**  said  Godfrey ; 
*'  I  know  I  went  too  far,  and  I  will  not 
do  it  again;     Now,  father,  shall  we  go 
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to  the  riding  house,  for  it  is  almost 
time;  I  want  to  show  you  how  well  I 
can  sit  Curvette  to  day/' 

.  **  Stay,  my  boy,"  said  bis  father, 
**  your  sister  looks  as  if  she  had  some- 
thing more  to  say." 

"  More  !*'  said  Godfrey. 

*'  Only  one  thing  more:  I  wish, 
papa,  before  we  go,  that  you,  and 
mamma,  and  all  of  you  would  fix 
upon  some  person  whom  you  would 
wish  that  I  should  be  like :  though  I 
must  not  imitate  parts  of  dijSerent 
manners,  not  suited  to  me,  I  may  fix 
upon  one  model  for  imitation,'  surely. 
You  know  you  hear  people  say  to 
their  daughters.  Make  such  a  person 
your  model :  now,  mamma,  give  me  a 
model.  If  Laura  was  out'  of  the  room 
I  should  say — somebody.  Who ;  would 
you  say,  niamma  ? '' 

VOL.  I.  M 
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^^  I  should  say  nobodj,  my  dear,** 
replied  her  mother. 

<<  And  I  should  say  the  same/*  said 
her  father. 

'^  Indeed !  but  then  how  can  / 
form  my  manners^  cried  Rosamond. 
*^  I  hear  people  continually  talking  of 
farming  the  manners.  Now  I  really  do 
not  exactly  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
manner,  mamma^  nor  how  to  set  about 
to  acquire  it."* 

'*  I  might  almost  rentnre  to  assert/' 
said  her  father,  '*  that  those  who  have 
the  best  manners  have  no  mamier  at 
all.  To  form  your  own,  my  dear,  with-- 
out  making  any  one  particular  person 
your  model,  observe  all  those  who  have 
the  most  amiable  and  agreeable  man- 
ners; try  to  find  out  the  cause,  the 
principle,  on  which  their  power  of 
pleasing  depends,   and  tim  you  nMy 
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applj  to  your  own  use.  Imperceptibly, 
iovolantarily,  without  conscious  imita- 
tion of  any  particular  person,  you  will 
acquire  that  air  and  manner  which  is 
common  to  well  bred  people.  It  has 
been  said,  and  truly,  that  good  breed- 
ing is  the  result  of  good  nature  and 
good  sense.  Be  attentive  to  others, 
and  good  natured,  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  please.  When  you  see  more  of 
the  world,  observe,  and  you  will  find, 
that  in  the  best  company  in  the 
higher,  in  the  highest  ranks,  those  who 
have  the  most  agreeable  manners,  and 
the  manners  most  admired  by  the  best 
judges,  are  perfectly  free  from  affec* 
tation/' 

''  Quite  above  it,''  said  Orlando. 
^  In  all  ranks  of  life,  those,  who  have 
strong  minds,  those,  who  depend  opon 
ihemsehres,  and  wh»  do  not  want,  on 
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every  trifling  occasion,  the  applause 
of  others,  are  never  affected.  You 
generally  see  weakness,  vanity,  and 
affectation  go  altogether.** 

"  Generally,  but  not  always/'  said 
Laura.  **  Affectation  and  humility 
sometimes  go  together:  those,  as  you 
say,  who  have  not  sufficient  depend- 
ence on  themselves,  are  apt  to  lean  on 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  affect 
any  manner,  which  they  think  more 
pleasing  than  their  own.'* 

^<  From  this  time  forward,"  said  Ro* 
samond,  <*  I  am  determined,  that 
neither  humility  nor  vanity  shall  ever 
make  me  affected  again  as  long  as  I 
live ;  and  thank  you,  papa,  for  staying 
from  your  ride,  and  assisting  me  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  for 
explaining  all  the  reasons." 

*^  My  dear  Rosamond,    you   may 
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now  depend  more  securdy  on  your 
good  reaolutioB  against  aflfectatioiiy 
since  your  understanding  is  really  con- 
vinced of  its  folly,  tbam  if  you  were 
only  afraid  of  Godfrey's  ridicule^  or  of 
Orlando's  oontempi;:  your  brothecs 
will  not  be  always  with  you,  or  some 
other  influence  may  sometimes  rival 
theirs ;  but  the  conviction  of  your  un- 
derstand! ng  will  be  always  with  yon, 
and  must  ever  last  the  same.** 

'^  But  €rodfrey  did  me  a  great  deal 
of  good,  too,'*  said  Rosamond,  <*  though 
it  was  a  little  disagreeable  at  the 
time.- 

<^  You  are  the  best  tempered,  as 
well  as  best  natured  sister  in  the  world," 
said  Godfrey.  **  So  come  all  of  you,  and 
see  me  sit  Curvette.  And,  Rosamond, 
I  promise  you,''  added  he,  in  a  whisper, 

MS 
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"  there  shall  be  an  end  with  me  for 
ever  of '  a  shape  and  a  face,'  and  odious 
*  beauty's  goddess.'" 

"  And  I  promise  you,"  said  Rosa* 
mond,  "  there  shall  be  an  end  with 
me  for  ever  of  airs  and  graces." 


TUB 
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"  Laugh  on  !  laugh  on,  Rosamond  !  *' 
cried  Godfrey.  *' Why  not  laugh  in 
this  world,  at  every  thing  and  every 
body  that  is  ridiculous." . 

<<  But  oh  1  my.  dear  Godfrey  1  I 
must  not  laugh  at  my  friends,^*  said 
Rosamond,  checking  herself,  as  he  was 
beginning  to.  mimic  an  elderly  lady, 
who  bad  been  very  kind  to  her. 

Laura,  who  was  present,  looked  up 
from  her  drawing,  with  a  countenance 
wUch  plainly   said,    <*  Right,    Rosa* 
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mond!*'  and  which  almost  as  plainly 
implied,  "  Wrong,  Godfrey.** 

Godfrey,  a  little  piqued,  imme- 
diately made  a  low  bow,  with  mock 
solemnity,  to  Laura^  and  said,  "  I 
submit  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Lady  Laura  Graveairs,  who  is  Pro- 
priety personified,  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  in  her  mouth !  '* 

*'  You  shall  not  make  me  ktug^, 
Godfrey,  I  assure  you,*'  said  Rosa- 
mond, '^  either  at  Laura,  or  at  my 
friend  Mrs.  Egerfeon." 

^^  As  you  please,  my  dear ;  be  aa 
grave  and  as  stupid  as  you  please,  by 
way  of  being  oeryj  g<md.  But  pray> 
Rosamond,  now  I  reoollcct/*  contkuied 
he,  ^  is  not  tlus  grand  Mrs.  Egecton 
the  lady  of  the  Uack  bouoet,  the  very 
wonan  you  took  such  a  dislike  to,  ooee 
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upon  a  time,  because  she  had  a  pinch 
ioher  bonnet  ?** 

'^That  was   when   I  was  a  child, 
qmie^  said  Rosamond. 

'*  Oh !  and  now  you  are  a  woman 
quite  I**  replied  Godfrey,  ^'  and  a  lady 
quite — the  Lady  Rosamond  Graveairs, 
who  is  trying  to  prim  up  her  mouth, 
and  look  like  that  model  of  perfection, 
the  Lady  Laura.  Let  me  try,  now,  if 
I  can  please  you,  ladies. — I  will  prac- 
tise in  this  glass.  Now,  Rosamond,  is 
this  right  ?  -«-  No ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
quite  the  thing  yet ;  I  cannot  keep  the 
corners  of  my  mouth  down  to  the  true 
Graveair  point.— Stay,  now  I  ha?e 
Laura's  mouth — look!'' 

"  I  will  not .  laugh,"  repeated  Rosa- 
mond. 

*^  What !  not  when  I  choose  to  itiake 
you  laugh  ? "  said  Godfrey.     "  I  defy 
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tie,    and    care    nothing   about    these 
Egertons/'  continued  he ;  ''  but  I  am 
tired  of  bearing  of  their  excellencies  : 
and  besides,  I  own,    I  think  Rosa- 
mond gives  up  too  much  of  her  time, 
during  my  holidays,  to  them :    I  think 
her  wrong. there;   and  so,  with  your 
leave,  my  dear,  on  your  own  principles, 
I  shall  do  right  to  laugh  her  out  of  that : 
I  shall  do  my  best,  depend  upon  it,  to 
laugh  her  out  of  her  love  and  reverence 
for  their  Excellencies.*' 

^*  No,  no,  you  will  not  do  that,  I 
think,"  said  Laura. 

"  We    shall    see,*'    said    Godfrey. 
Do  you  defy  me  ?  '* 

I  do  not  defy  you,'*  said  Laura, 
^'  for  I  know  that  would  be  the  way  to 
provoke  you  to  make  the  trial:  but 
the  truth  is,  my  dear  Godfrey,  that  I 
have  too^  good  an.  opinion  of  you  to 
Relieve  that  you  would  do  this,  even  if 
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yoQ  could ;  and  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  Rosamond  to  think  you 
coald  if  you  would." 

'^  Finely  said !  only  too  great  a 
jingle  of  goods ^  coulds,  and  woulds — 
my  eloquent  sister  Antithesis/'  said 
Godfrey.  ^'  And  as  to  the  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  my  <dear,  your  good  opinion 
of  Rosamond  and  of  me  is,  I  have  a  no- 
tion, equally  ill  founded,  as  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  proving  to  you  be- 
fore a  week  be  at  an  end. — Pray  what 
is  to  day?  —  Wednesday.  Then  I 
have  just  nine  days  left  of  my  holidays, 
and  to-morrow  I  begin  my  operations. 
But  you  will  keep  my  council  ?  You 
will  not  give  her  warning  ? " 

*'  I  am  not  of  your  council ;  I  will 
certainly    give    her    warning,"     said 
Laura. 
<<  That's  not  fair,"    said  Godfrey ; 
VOL.  I.  N 
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**  but  do  80  and  welcome ;  so  sure  of 
my  game  am  I,  that  I  will  give  yoa 
up  the  first  move,  only  let  us  settle 
what  we  shall  acknowledge  to  be  game. 
Let  me  see  •^-Rosamond  plagues  me 
by    going    every   morning,    at   some 
regular  time  (which,  by  the  bye,    I 
bate),  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Pinch-bonnet% 
to  do  something  or  other  tvitk  her,  or 
far  her,  I  don't  know  what ;  aod  when 
I  remonstrated  yesterday,  Rosamond 
had  the  assurance  to  tell  me,  with  an 
emphatic  nod  of  her  dear  tittle  imper* 
tinent  head,  that  she  would  nevdr  giTe 
up  that  hour  to  me  — '' 

'^  And  I  do  not  think  she  will,'*  sttid 
Laura. 

*^  Then  this  shall  be  my  pomt,"  said 
Godfrey ;  ^'  if  I  n^ake  her  give  it  up 
I  have  the  victory.  Oh,  rare  diverston 
I  shall  have,  at  any  rate  !    A  fine  trial 
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of  skill !  A  fair  trial  of  my  power  $ 
aod  if  against  yours,  my  dear  Laora, 
so  much  the  better  1  so  much  the  more 
glorious  the  victory !  If  you  will,  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  call  it  the  nine  days' 
mnder  s  so  good  morning  to  you.  At 
Rosamond's  appointed  hour,  to-morrow, 
ru  meet  you  and  her,  tongue  to  tongue^ 
and  my  motto  shall  be. 

Let  those  laugh  now,  who  never  laugh'd  before. 
Let  those,  who  always  laugh'd,  now  laugh  the 
more.'' 

At  Rosamond's  appointed  hour^  as 
Godfrey  called  it,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  regularly  to  read  to  her  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Egerton,  who  was  con- 
fined to  her  room  by  rheumatism ;  she 
had  so  much  lost  her  hearing,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  use  a  trumpet  in  com^ 
mon  conversation  ^  but  there  were  some 
voices,  to  which  she  had  been  long  ac- 
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customed,  and  some  persons,  who  spoke 
very  distinctly,  and  who  had  the  art 
of  pitching  their  voice  so  as  to  suit  her 
ear  so  well  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  using  her  trumpet.  Of  this  number 
was  Rosamond,  whose  voice  was  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  to  her,  as  she  could 
bear  it  when  it  was  not  raised  above  the 
usual  tone  of  conversation.  Rosamond 
read  aloud  very  well.  Mrs.  Egerton, 
who  had  a  strong  and  lively  taste  for 
the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  a  quick 
and  grateful  feeling  of  any  attention 
and  kindness  from  her  friends,  es- 
pecially from  Rosamond,  of  whom  she 
was  excessively  fond,  enjoyed  so  much 
that  time  of  the  day,  when  Rosamond 
read  to  her,  that  she  called  it  her  happy 
hour.  She  looked  forward  to  it,  as  she 
said,  when  she  lay  awake  in  the  night ; 
or  when  she  wakened  in  the  morning. 
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it  was  her  first  pleasant  idea.  Rosa- 
mood,  to  whom  Mrs.  Egerton  had 
shown  constant  kindness  ever  since 
their  first  acquatnlance  in  the  days  <^ 
the  India  Cabiael,  was  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  showing  her 
gratitude,  and  of  contributing  to  her 
old  friend's  daily  comfort.  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton had  this  season  taken  a  house  so 
near  to  that  in  which  Rosamond  lived, 
and  so  situated,  that  she  could  pass 
and  repass  through  the  Green  Park  in  a 
few  minutes  at  any  time,  without  the 
difficulties  which  in  town  usually  at- 
tend the  exits  aad  entrances  of  young 
ladies.  Her  mother  had  given  her  leave 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Egerton's  constantly, 
provided  always^  that  she  should  be 
punctual  to  the  hour,  when  a  servant 
was  appointed  to  attend  her :  but  it 
was  a  rule,  that  if  she  were  not  ready 
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you  think  tne  wch  a  poor,  weak^  des- 
picable creature,  tbat  you  caa  by  a 
little  ridicule  laugh  lue  out  of  vay 
frid^udd,  and  out  of  my  gratittide,  and 
out  of  my  priuciples,  and  oat  of  my 
senses:  and  this  is  the  way  you  return 
all  qiy  love  aqd  confidence  I  But  do 
your  best,  do  your  worst,  I  hope,  I 
trust  you  will  find,  that  well  as  I  loye 
you,  brother  Godfrey,  your  pqwer  over 
ipQ  does  not  go  quite  so  f^r  as  this 
comes  (o.  I  mn  not  quite  such  aa 
i4eot,  nor  quite  so  ungrateful:  if  I 
were,  I  should  very  ill  deserve  snch 
friends  as  I  have/' 

'*  Meaning  tb^ir  Excellencies,''  said 
Qoflfrey,  speaking  with  the  mpsfc  pro- 
voking qqmposure. 

<'  Brother,  if  you  m^an  Mrs.  Egerton 
9ff^  Poctor  Egerton,  you  may  pall 
th^  their  Excellencies,  or  wbat  you 
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please,  as  long  a$  you  please,  you  will 
never  make  them  ridiculous,  for  they 
are  not  ridiculous/* 

*<  Certainly,  if  they  are  not  ridicu- 
lous I  cannot  make  them  ridiculous," 
said  Godfrey :  **  that's  a  truth,  or  a 
truism." 

<<  A  truth  I  think  you'll  find  it,"  said 
Rosamond.  "  With  all  your  wit, 
Godfrey,  there  is  nothing  like  truth : 
and  as  the  gentleman  who  dined  here 
yesterday  said,  *  Ridicule  is  the  test  of 
truth/  " 

"  Take  it  the  other  way,"  said 
Laura,  "  as  my  father  said  to  him, 
*  Truth  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  test  of 
ridicule/  " 

^*  Oh !  ladies,  one  at  -a  time,  for 
pity's  sake,"  cried  Godfrey :  **  between 
two  such  sharp  choppers  of  logic,  what 
will  become  of  a  poor  blockhead  like 
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at  that  moment,  she  was  not  to  go  at 
any  other  time  of  the  day,  and  then 
her  old  friend  missed,  for  that  day, 
her  happy  hour.  Gratitude,  and  the 
pleasure  of  giving  pleasure,  had  been 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  Rosa- 
mond, what  all  who  knew  her  once 
despaired  of  her  ever  being,  very 
punctual.  She  was  now  reading  Wa* 
verley  to  her  friend ;  and  as  she  had  a 
quick  ear,  and  had  caught  many  va- 
rieties of  Scotch  pronunciation,  which 
she  learned  during  a  visit  she  paid  in 
her  childhood  to  a  friend  of  her  father's 
in  Scotland,  she  could  do  greater  justice 
to  the  admirable  scenes  in  that  ro- 
mance than  many  a  more  experienced 
English  reader. 

It  is  doing  necessary  justice  to  God- 
frey to  premise,  that  he,  having  been 
at  school  for  some  time   past,   knew 
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did  not  know  it  was  fine;  I  spoke  jus  t 
from  my  henft." 

**  And  you  went  just  to  my  heart," 
said  Godfrey,  '^  by  one  thing,  about 
lore  and  confidence.  Ob,  Rosamond ! 
that  was  too  serious,  too  bitter." 

**  I  did  not  m«an  to  be  bitter,** 
replied  Rosamond ;.  ^  but  I  own  I  was 
a  little  angry  at  your  thinking  me  sucb 
an  ideot,  and  so  changeable.** 

"  And  could  you  imagine,  that  1 
think  you  an  id^eot?**  said  Godfrey. 
'*  Tbere*s  nobody  living  has  a  better 
opinion  of  your  understanding'  than  I 
have.  Proof  positive  ---Should  I  argue 
and  reason  with  ytm  couttnnally  if  I 
had  not  ?  If  I  dtd^  not  think  you  my 
eqtml,  wonM  there  be  any  pleasure  or 
any  glory  in  conquering  you  ?** 

*^  To  be  sure^  there  iff  some  truth  in 
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that^"  said  Rosamond ;  <^  but  I  know, 
Godfrey,  that  you  think  me  weak/' 

^'  If  you  call  being  good-natured 
being  weak/*  replied  Godfrey,  "  I  don't 
deny  that  I  think  you  weak;  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  a  sister, 
who  had  not  this  sort  of  feminine 
weakness.  I  don't  like  women,  who 
are  as  strong  as  Hercules/' 

^'  Not  as  Hercules,  to  be  sure/'  said 
Rosamond. 

"  But  strength  of  mind  and  of  body 
are  different,**  said  Laura ;  *'  and  surely 
strength  of  mind  is  not  unfeminine." 

*'  Unpleasing,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,**  said  Godfrey. 

"  Seriously^  brother/*  said  Rosa* 
mond,  ^'  do  you  think  me  so  easily 
governed  by  ridicule  ?  ** 

**  Honestly,  sister,  I  do  npt  think 
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that  you  are  to  be  '  touched  and 
iDoyed'  by  ridicule  alone:  nor  should 
I  like  any  girl  who  pretends  to  be 
ridicule  proof:  I  would  as  soon  ha?e  her 
bullet  proof;  a  woman  is  never  called 
on  to  stand  to  be  shot  at,  or  to  stand 
to  be  laughed  at;  in  either  case  she 
makes  a  woefully  awkward  figure." 

'<  But,  Godfrey,"  said  Laura,  '*  might 
not  she  be  in  rather  a  worse  condition, 
and  end  by  being  worse  than  an  awk- 
ward figure,  if  she  could  never  bear 
to  be  laughed  at  when  in  the  right? 
Then,  indeed,  she  would  be  a  poor, 
weak,  despicable  creature,  who  could, 
by  a  little  ridicule,  be  laughed  out  of 
her  principles,  and  her  gratitude,  and 
her  friends." 

'*  It  is  time  to  go  to  Mrs.  Egerton  !** 
cried     Rosamond*    suddenly*   starting 

VOL.  I.  o 
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up.    **  So  good  morniDg  to  you,  bro* 
thcr." 

^'  Gone,  I  declare  i  and  I  am  con- 
quered ! ''  said  Godfrey,  as  she  left  the 
room ;  "  but  it  is  only  the  first  day. 
You  need  not  look  so  proud  and  de* 
lighted,  Laura ;  I  don't  value  losing  a 
day." 

'*  So  I  see,"  said  Laura. 

'  The  second  morning,  full  five  minutes 
before  the  appointed  hour,  Godfrey 
found  Rosamond  with  her  bonnet  on, 
and  a  watch  upon  the  table  before  her, 
wbile  she  and  Laura  were  sitting  draw- 
ing. 

**  Prepared,  I  see,  Rosamond  1"  said 
Godfrey.  <*  The  combined  forces 
drawn  up!"  added  he,  looking  at 
Laura.  ^  Two  to  one  against  me, 
which  shows  that  you  aiie  desperately 
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afraid.  If  I  were  you^  Rosamond,  I 
shoaM  be  qaite  ashamed  to  call  in 
assistance  to  keep  my  own  wise  and 
good  resolations/' 

'^  I  did  not  oaU  in  any  assktance,'* 
said  Rosamond. 

^'  Nor  need  she  be  ashamed  of  it»  if 
she  had/'  said  Laura.  *^  Rosamond 
is  too  wise  to  be  ashamed  of  luKving 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  her 
frimids." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Godfrey, 
looking  at  Rosamond,  who  did  her 
very  best  not  to  appear  oat  of  ooun- 
tenance.  ^'  But,  for  my  part,"  con* 
tiQued  Godfrey,  **  I  would  not  give  the 
Qiiieky-ninth  part  of  a  straw  for  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  cannot  keep 
their  own  good  resolutions,  without 
having  a  flapper  beside  tbemy  to  put 
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them  in  mind  of  what  they  ought  to 
do." 

<<  Do  you  remember,  brother/'  said 
Laura,  *<  your  wish,  when  you  were 
reading  that  story  in  the  Adyentarer> 
last  week  ?" 

**  Not  I.  What  wish  ?"  said  God- 
frey.    "  What  story  ? " 

<'  DonH  you  remember,"  said  Lanra^ 
"  when  you  were  reading  the  story  of 
Amureth  and  his  ring,  which  always 
pressed  his  finger  when  he  was  going 
to  do  any  thing  wrong?" 

'*  Yes ;  I  wished  to  have  such  a 
ring,"  said  Godfrey. 

**  Well,  a  friend  is  as  good  as  such 
a  ring/'  said  Rosamond ;  "  for  a  friend 
is,  as  somebody  observed,  a  second 
consciences  I  may  call  Laura  my  se- 
cond  conscience.*' 
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^'Mighty  fioe!  bu(  I  doa't  like 
secondary  conscience;  a  first  con* 
scieBce  is^  in  my  opinion*  a  better 
thing,"  said  €rodfrey. 

^<  You  may  have  that  too,"  said  Ro- 
samond." 

'<  Too !  but  I'd  rather  have  it  alone," 
said  Godfrey.  <^  There  is  something 
10  cowardly  in  not  daring  to  stand 
alone." 

*^  You  are  a  man,  and  are  bound  to 
be  courageous/'  said  Rosamond ;  '*  I 
am  a  woman,  and  may  be  allowed  not 
to  be  so  bold." 

''  Now  Laura  looks  so  proiid,  and 
so  mnch  delighted  with  that  speech, 
because  it  is  vastly  like  one  of  her  own 
proud-humility  speeches.  But  that's 
Bot  your  natural  character,  Rosamond, 
my  dear,  and  you  wiU  never  hold  it 
long;  and  remember  what  my  father 
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raid,  that  meojtal  affectation  is  worse 
than  bodily  affectation." 

"  Oh !  Godfrey,  how  unjust !  "  cried 
Rosamond,  "  to  call  my  trying  to  do 
right  affectation.  Now,  Laura,  is  not 
he  wrong?"    • 

«c  Very  wrong  indeed,  and  he  knows 
it,'*  said  Laura. 

Godfrey  made  no  reply,  but  began 
to  whistle. 

"  Reduced  to  whistling !"  cried  Ro- 
samond. ^<  I  have  observed,  that  God- 
frey is  always  in  a  bad  way  when  he 
whistles ;  he  whistles  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  say." 

In  her  triumph,  Rosamond  might 
perhaps  have  forgotten  to  look  at  the 
watch,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
might  not  have  observed,  that  the  hand 
was  within  a  few  seconds  of  th^  ap- 
pointed hour,  had  not  Laura  held  the 
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watch  before  her  eyes^  Immediately 
Sosamond  disappeared,  crying,  *'  The 
second  hand  is  not  yet  at  the  ap- 
pointed  hour." 

/<  It  is  good  to  have  a  secmd  hand 
conscience,  I  acknowledge,**  said  God- 
frey, as  she  shut  the  door. 

<*  And  good  to  be  able  to  pay  one- 
self with  a  pun  for  haying  no  con- 
science at  all,"  said  Laura,  smiling. 

This  pun  was  all  Godfrey  had  to 
console  him  for  this  day's  failure.  But 
what  were  two  days  to  him,  who  had 
seven  in  store !  He  scorned  them,  as  a 
first-rate  player  at  draughts  throws  his 
men  away,  or  seems  to  throw  them 
away  carelessly  in  the  onset,  trusting, 
that  success  in  the  beginning  will 
induce  that  self-confidence,  which  leads 
to  ultimate  defeat. 

On   the   third    morning  Rosamond 
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wafr  proud  to  be  alone,  hoping  thus  to 
prove,  as  she  said,  to  Godfrey,  that  she 
needed  no  second-hand  conscience/' 

"  And  pray,  my  dear,'*  said  Godfrey, 
*'  a  propos  to  second  hand,  what  is  this 
strange  machine  that  you  have  oa  the 
table  ? " 

*'  This  watch,  do  yoa  mean  ? "  said 
Rosamond. 

**  Aye,  this  huge„  ^S^Xs  clumsy, 
warming  pan  of  a  watch :  I  never  saw 
such  a  ridiculous  thing  ia  my  life." 

<*  You  say  this,  brother,^  only  be* 
cause  you  know  whose  it  is :  let  me 
tell  you,  that  this  watch  is  a  great 
curiosity.    You  don't  know  its  value.*' 

'*  Its  value,  I  presume,  depends  oo 

its  having  had  the  honour  to  belong  to 

old    Mrs.  Pinchi-bonnet ;    a    frightful 

pinchbeck  thing  it  is ! " 

<*  Gold,  not  pinchbeck,"  said  Rosa- 
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mond ;  '^  made  before  pinchbeck  ex- 
isted :  it  belonged  to  Charles  the  Se» 
cood,  and  is  one  of  the  first  watches 
that  ever  was  made  in  England,  and  it 
goes  remarkably  well." 

*'  And  pray  where  is  it  to  go  in  fii* 
tare?'*  said  Godfrey.  "  Is  it  to  go 
by  your  side,  Rosamond,  or  to  hang 
round  your  neck  in  this  manner;  my 
dear,  its  weight  will  strangle  you." 
Round  my  neck  1  oh  no,  brother." 
Next  your  heart,  then  ',  this  way : 
an  antiquarian  keepsake  from  dearest 
dear  Mrs.  Pinch-bonnet." 

'*  I  am  not  going  to  wear  it,*'  said 
Rosampnd.  *'  The  watch  is  not  mine, 
I  am  only  making  a  case  to  hang  it  in, 
to  stand  upon  the  chimney-piece  in 
Dr.  Egerton's  study.** 

^'  Clock  and  watch,  and  pendule 
case  maker  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Eger- 
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ton,"  cried  Godfrey,  "  that  is  an  ho- 
nour indeed  1  I  do  not  wonder  you 
look  so  cock-a-hoop.** 

"  Cock-a-hoop  I "  repeated  Rosa- 
mond, with  cool  disdain ;  <*  such  a 
Vttlgar  expression !  '* 

"  Not  elegant  enough  for  Mrs.  Pinch- 
bonnet's  pet,  or  pettish  pupil,''  said 
Godfrey. 

*<  Poor  wit,"  said  Rosamond. 

'*  But  here  is  something  superlatively 
elegant,"  cried  Godfrey,  looking  with 
mock  admiration  at  a  pendale  standi 
which  Rosamond  was  making ;  <<  ia 
this  a  clock  case  which  I  see  before 
me?" 

''  Brother,  it  is  really  ill-natured  to 
laugh  at  every  thing  I  do,"  said  Rosa* 
mond. 

•*  At  every  thing  you  do!  No, 
my  dear,"   said   Godfbey,   <<only  at 
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every  thing  you  do  for  Mrs.  Pinch- 
bonnet." 

''As  if  there  was  the  Jeast  wit  in 
eternally  repeating  Mrs.  Pinchbomet^** 
said  Rosamond ;  ^  and  as  if  that  could 
•Iter  my  opinion  of  her  I " 

''  It  seems  to  alter  your  opiniou  of 
me/'  said  Godfrey ;  *'  and  if  it  can 
prodoce  so  great  an  effect,  why  not 
the  lesser ;  for  I  suppose  you  don't  yet 
IoveMrs.9 1  must  not  say  Pinchbonnet^ 
quite  so  well  as  you  do  poor  me,  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  brother,  and  once 
yonr  friend,  Rosamond.  Tell  me,  do 
70a  like  these  curmudgeons  as  well  as 
you  like  me  ?" 

*^  Nonsense  I  you  know  very  well} 
hot  I  will  not  answer  that  question :  I 
mnst,  howefer,  observe,  brother,  that 
70Q  are  quite  wrong  to  call  such  ex* 
celleat  people  cvrmudgeons. 
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"  Why  so,  Rosamond  ?  Excellent 
people  may  be  curmudgeons." 

"  No,  brother ;  pray  look  in  John- 
son's DictioRary,  and  you  will  find,  that 
curmudgeon  comes  from  coeur-mechant, 
a  bad  heart ;  now  nobody  ever  had  a 
better  heart  than  Mrs.  Egerton." 

"  Except  dear  old  wiggy,  her  bro- 
ther," said  Godfrey;  **  how  could  you 
forget  him,  ungrateful  Rosamond  1 
Poor  dear  old  excellentissimo  wiggy  ! " 
*^  How  can  you  make  me  laugh  at 
such  nonsense!**  said  Rosanaond. 

".How  can  1?"  said  Godfrey;  "I 
really  do .  not  know ;  but  I  am  right 
glad  to  see  you  laugh  once  more ;  for, 
seriously,  Rosamond,  you  are  infinitely 
more  agreeable  when  you  are  your  own 
merry  self,  than  when  you  look  like 
old  Mrs.  Egerton,  and  set  up  for  a  prim 
Pattern-of-perfection-miss  in  her  teens.** 
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''  I  never  set  up  for  any  pattern  of 
perfection  ;  and  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
prim ;  and  I  don*t  believe  that  I  look 
like  old  Mrs.  Egerton/*  said  Rosa- 
mood. 

*'  You  don't  believe  you  look  like 
her!  My  dear,  you  are  growing  as 
like  her  as  ever  you  can  stare," 

m 

*^  Stare!  but  I  don't  stare,  nor 
Mrs.  Egerton  neither ;  and  you  never 
used  such  vulgar  expressions  till 
lately." 

**  Translate  it  into  what  elegant 
terms  you  will,*'  said  Godfrey,  "  the 
fact  remains  the  same ;  you  are  grow- 
ing  very  liketyour  friend,  Mrs.  Egerton.** 

**  Impossible,  brother  I  An  old  lady 
of  faer  age  I    How  ridiculous  !** 

**  Ijiow  ridiculous,  indeed  1" 

**  But  in  what,  or  how  can  I  be  like 
berr 

VOL.  1.  P 
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^'  In  a  hundred  things ;  but  let  me 
alone  now,  Rosamond,  I  have  no  more 
time  to  talk;  I  want  to  read,  really; 
where  is  my  book  ?** 

Godfrey  sat  down  to  read,  and  after 
five  minutes  silence,  Rosamond  could 
not  refrain  from  saying, 

"  Seriously,  Godfrey,  do  pray  tell  me 
in  what  I  am  growing  like  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton,  and  explain  what  you  mean  by 
my  prim  ways/' 

'*  My  dear,  pray  let  me  alone  now : 
I  must  read,'*  replied  he,  shaking  off 
her  hand  from  his  shoulder. 

Rosamond  was  silent  for  some  mi- 
tlutesi  and  then  said,  **  I  will  only  ask 
you  one  question,  brother :  were  you  in 
earnest  when  yon  said  I  was  gtownig 
disagreeable?** 

<*  Oh,  don*t  plague  me,  Rosamond/ 
said  Godfrey,  impatiently. 
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''Plague you!  Oh  brother  1  when 
jroQ  plague  me  for  ever.  What  can  I 
do  to  please  you  ?•*  cried  Rosamond. 

**  You  don't  want  to  please  me,** 
replied  Godfrey.  «  Go  and  please 
Mrs.  Egerton.- 

'*  But  cannot  I  please  yoa  both  ?** 
^id  Rosamond;  <^  I  am  sure  I  love 
you  both," 

'*  May  be  so,  but  you  cannot  pleaae 
^  both;  so  please  yourself^  I  advise 
you ;  go,  it's  just  time;  go  and  read  to 
your  new  friend,  and  leave  me  in  peace 
to  read  to  myself." 

'*  Are  you  really  serious,  Godfrey  ? 
If  I  thought  you  were  really  serious^—** 
^d  poor  Rosamond. 

Fortunately  for  her,  Laura  came  in^ 
to  the  room  at  this  moment,  to  remind 
i^r  what  o'clock  it  was* 
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Rosamond  took  the  bonnet,  whichr 
Laura  put  into  her  hand,  and  moved 
toward  the  door,  but  still  looked  back 
anxiously  at  Godfrey,  who,  in  a  mock 
heroic  tone,  exclaimed, 

I  hear  a  roice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  yoa  cannot  see^ 
Which  beckons  me  away. 

And  such  a  band  !    Oh  suck  a  hand  i  '^ 
added  he. 

His  emphasis  recalled  the  idea   of 
poor    Mrs.  Egerton's   maimed    baud. 
Rosamond  put  on  her  bonnet  directly^ 
and  turned  away  decidedly. 

"  Oh  1  brother,"  said  she,  **  now  I 
am  certain  you  are  only  acting  a  part 
to  try  me ;  for  you  could  not,  I  am 
sure,  be  so  cruel  as  to  laugh  at  bodily 
infirmity ;  especially,  when  you  know» 
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aa  well  as  I  do,  haw  that  hand  was 
buroed.  Thank  yoa^  Laura,  for  com* 
ing  to  warn  me;  you.  are  my  good 
genius/' 

^'  And  my  evil  genius/'  cried  God* 
frey,  the  moment  Rosamond  had  left 
the  room.  "  I  wish,  Laura,  that  you 
bad  staid  away ;  you  won  this  day  for 
her ;  if  you  had  but  staid  away  five 
minutes  longer  I  should  have  gained 
my  point ;  Rosamond  was  such  a  fool 
when  you  were  away,  my  dear !  And 
she  grew  so  wise  the  moment  yoo 
came  near  h^;  she  found  my  tricks 
out  directly." 

<*  Yes ;  and  when  tricks  are  found 
out,  you  know,"  said  Laura,  '*  the 
tricker  loses  his  power/' 

^^  Not  at  all :  Rosamond  will  be  just 
such  a  fool  again,  you  will  see — no, 
you  will  not  see,^  for  it  must  be  when 

P3 
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you  are  not  by ;  she  grows  in  sense  so 
prodigiously  whenever  you  coone  near. 
But  if  that  should  always  be  her  doom 
in  life  it  would  be  inconvenient^"  said 
Godfrey,  "  and  very  ridiculous." 

*^  Ridiculous !  But,  Godfrey,  is 
all'  you  think  of,  how  ridiculous  your 
friends  will  look  ? " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,";  in- 
terrupted  Godfrey ;    but   I   have  just 
thought  of  an  excellent  allusion.     Did 
you  ever  know  that  Venus  was  fright- 
ened,   when  she  found   Cupid   never 
grew  s  and  she  complained  to  old  Ju- 
piter, and  asked  what  she  should  do  to 
make  him  grow;  and  Jupiter,  or  Mi> 
nerva,    or   some   of    the   wise    ones, 
told  her,   that  her  boy   should   never 
grow  till  he  had  a  brother;  so  pre- 
sently  he   had    a   brother,    and    Ac- 
teros  was  hisname,  asmuch  wiser  than 
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Copid  as  you  are  wiser  than  Rosa- 
mood,  my  dears  ^nd  ^he  gods  or* 
dained,  that  whenever  Anteros  should 
come  near  Cupid,  Cupid  should  grow 
up ;  but  whenever  Anteros  should  go 
away^  Cupid  should  sink  down  again  $ 
so  he  ended,  by  being  the  little  fellow 
be  is.  Just  as  Rosamond  grows  in 
sense  when  Laura  comes  near,  and 
sinks  down  again  when  Laura  goes 
away.  Oh !  a  capital  allusion !  if  I 
could  but  make  it  out  neatly :  Folliott 
Brown  shall  do  it  for  me ;  and  it  pays 
me  for  losing  my  day.  Tremble  for 
to-morrow! — you  see  I  am  no  fooK 
Tremble,  guardian  angels  all  l" 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  came, 
and  Godfrey  this  day  began,  not  with 
**  How  ridiculous,'*  but  with  "  How 
beautiful !  My  dear  Laura !  My 
dear  Rosamond  i  how  beautifully  you 
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have  done  this  drawing!     Which  of 
you  did  it  J •• 

<<  It  is  Laura's  drawing  for  my  pen- 
dule  case,"  said  Rosamond.  <^  It  is  to 
be  in  a  tablet  at  the  bottom :  won't  it 
be  beautiful?  It  is  Guido's  Aurora 
and  the  dancing  Hours ;  has  not  Laura 
diminished  them  well  from  that  large 
engraving  ? " 

*' Admirably,  indeed!  But  what 
are  these  little  winged  creatures  iu  the 
circle  above  ?  *' 

^^  Those  are  the  Minutes,  the  little 
winged  Minutes  flying  away,  and  the 
motto,**  continued  Rosamond,  eagerly, 
*<  the  motto  is  mine,  Franklin's^  I  mean, 
but  of  my  choosing  for  the  clock  case : 
pray  listen  to  the  motto,  Godfrey; 
'  Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and  the 
hours  will  take  care  of  themselves/ '' 

Godfrey  admired    the   motto^  and 
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weDt  on  admiring  every  thing  that  was 
sboirn  to  him,  till  he  so  far  succeeded 
in  engaging  the  attention  of  both  the 
pleased  artists,  that  he  flattered  himself 
they  would  take  care  neither  of  the 
minates  nor  the  hours.  But  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  compliment  he  was 
paying  to  Laura's  Apollo,  and  to  the 
ease  with  which  he  held  the  reins, 
Laura,  faithful  to  her  charge,  pointed 
to  the  watch,  and  reminded  Rosamond 
that  it  was  time  to  depart. 

<^  But  surely  she  is  not  tied  to  a 
minnte,  more  or  less,"  said  Godfrey ; 
don't  drive  her  away  yeti  time  enough 
yet :  stay,  Rosamond,  don't  take  your 
portfolio  away,  I  have  not  half  looked 
it  over." 

"  There's  my  portfolio,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, ''  keep  it  as  long  as^you  please  s 
but  I  must  go,  my  dear  Godfrey ;  I 
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SQUst  be  punctual ;  Mrs.  Egerton  likes 
it ;  and,  as  mamma  sajs»  when  vre  do 
any  thing  for  our  friends,  we  should 
take  care  to  do  it  in  the  way  which 
they  like.'' 

'*  Aye,  do  it  then  in  the  may  Mrs. 
Egerton  likes,"  cried  Godfrey,  then 
really  vexed.  <^  So  tiresome!  so  ri- 
diculous to  hear  of  nothing  but  Mrs. 
Egerton.  I  begin  absolutely  to  hale 
the  sound  of  that  woman's  name." 

*<  Because,  you  know  nothing  of  her, 
but  her  name,"  said  Rosamond.  ''Only 
come  with  me,  Godfrey,  and  see  her; 
I  know  that  she  and  Dr.  Egerton  are 
just  such  people  as  you  would  like: 
do  come." 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Godfrey.  «« I 
know  enough  of  them  alresuly." 

"You!    How?" 

''  Obs  that's  a  secret :   I  know  as 
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well  as  if  I  had  lived  with  them  a 
hundred  years,  what  they  are;  just 
people  I  would  go  a  hondred  miles 
to  aroid.  Some  ot  your  mighty 
good,  precise,  dull  folk,  who  think  it 
a  prodigious  virtue  to  do  every  thing 
to  a  minute  by  their  viratches  and  their 
clocks ;  the  very  reason  I  can't  bear 
them :  people  who,  as  Folliott  Brown 
says, 

'  Go  at  set  hours  to  dinner  and  to  prayer. 
For  dullneitt  ever  mtttt  be  regubr/'' 

"  Bad  rhyme,'*  said  Rosamond. 

^  And  no  reason,**  said  Laura. 

••  But  are  you  gone  ?*'  said  Godfrey, 
catching  Rosatnond's  arm  fts  she 
passed. 

'*  Yes,  gone ;  for,  as  there  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  what  you  are  say- 
ing, brother,"  said  she,  **  I  had  better 
not  stay  any  longer  to  he^v  it,  lest  you 
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should  laugh  at  me  as  you  did  yester- 
day. You  see  I  am  not  so  very  foolish 
today;  you  see  I  have  not  growa 
down  again  to-day.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  take  the  advice  of  a  good  friend :  if 
I  were,  brother,  you  might  with  justice 
laugh  at  me  the  moment  I  shut  the 
door,  and  you  might  say,  How  ri- 
ridiculousl  and  make,  or  get  some- 
body else  to  make  a  fable  on  me. 
You  need  not  blush  so  very  much  :  I 
am  not  angry  because  I  am  in.  the 
right.     Goodbye." 

Godfrey  stood  for  a  moment  silent 
and  ashamed,  but  recovering  himself, 
he  blamed  Laura.  <^  This  is  not  fair, 
Laura,''  said  he,  *'  to  repeat  what  I 
said." 

«*  Perfectly  fair,"  said  Laura.  "  Re- 
collect, I  gave  you  warning  from  the 
beginning  that  I  should  do  so." 
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^^  Oh  that  I  had  kept  my  fable  and 
my  wit  to  myself/'  cried  Godfrey. 
"  Bat  it  is  good  to  have  such  a  skilful 
enemy;  many  a  man,  as  some  great 
general  said,  has  learned  how  to  con- 
quer by  being  defeated/' 

"  Yon  are  in  a  fair  way  to  victory, 
then,"  said  Laura. 

The  next  morning,  the  fifth  day 
of  trial,  Godfrey  did  not  come  till 
Rosamond  began  to  think  he  would 
not  make  his  appearance  at  all.  He 
burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  **  The 
Panorama  of  Athens  1  Orlando  and  I 
are  going  to  it  !** 

'^  Are  you,  indeed  ?"  said  =  Rosa- 
mond. 

'^  Yes ;  and  mamma  says  you  may 
go  with  us»  Rosamond,  so  come;  on 
with  your  bonnet." 

''  But,"    said   Rosamond,    drawing 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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back,  ^^  I  cannot  go  now ;  cannot  yon 
be  so  kind  to  go  one  hour  later  ?** 

"  No ;  now  or  nerer,**  said  Godfrey. 

«•  It  must  be  twoer  for  me,  then," 
said  Rosamond,  sorrowfully,  <<  for  I 
cannot  break  my  resolution;  in  five 
minutes  it  will  be  my  hour  for  Mrs. 
Egerton." 

'^  Nonsense,  child !  Would  you  really 
give  up  seeing  Athens  ?  Oslisider  what 
it  is  to  see  Athens !  Very  differenft  from 
seeing  London,**  continued  GJodfrey, 
chucking  her  under  the  t^n,  as  dhe 
stood  with  a  face  of  deep  considera- 
tion ;  *^  would  you  give  up  seeing 
Athens  for  the  sake  of  going  at  sfti  ap- 
pointed hour  to  read  Scotch,  iMiioh 
you  cAti\  reiMl,  ^  «m  old  woman  Who 
can't  hear.  How  ridiculous !  amd  how 
people  continually  mistake  their  own 
motives^  and  sacrifk^e  to  vanity  when 
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they  fiincy  they  are  sacrificing  to 
frieDdsbip,  aod  Tirtue>  and  generosity, 
and  all  that.     How  very  ridiculous  !'* 

Rosamond  coloured ;  but  after  a  look 
at  Laura,  answered,  with  composure, 
**  Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  brother ;  I  can 
bear  to  be  laughed  at.  When  I  know 
I  am  right,  Godfrey,  even  your  ridicule 
can  do  nae  no  harm ;  can  it,  Laura/' 

"  Then,"  said  Godfrey,  "  I  may 
lai^h  ixa  with  a  safe  conscience: 
thank  you,  Rosamond,  but  I  have  no 
time  for  it  now.  Hark!  Orlando 
C9i]s  :  decide,  Egerton  or  Athens/' 

•'  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Godfrey," 
said  Rosamond,  ^*  if  you  must  go 
now." 

*<  I  must :  goodbye,"  said  he,  going 
to  the  door. 

<<  Goodbye,"  said  Rosamond. 

He  went  out  of  the  roocn,  but  hold- 
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iDg  the  door  half  open,  put  his  head 
back  again,  looking  at  her  for  her  last 
words. 

^'  Goodbye/'  repeated  Rosamond, 
steadily. 

'^  How  ridiculous!"  cried  he;  and 
clapping  to  the  door,  he  ran  down 
stairs. 

"Victory  over  myself!**  cried  Ro- 
samond, "  and  the  hardest  fought  battle 
I  have  had  yet,"  added  she,  turning  to 
Laura,  who  congratulated  her  with 
looks  of  affectionate  approbation  y  and 
suppressing  a  sigh  for  Athens,  she  went 
to  her  old  friend.  So  ended  her  fifth 
day's  trial. 

At  dinner,  when  they  next'  met, 
Godfrey  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  the 
Panorama;  and  Orlando,  and  his  fa- 
ther, and  mother,  expressed  surprise 
that  Rosamond  did  not  accept  of  the 
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iovitation  to  go  with  ber  brothers. 
Rosamond,  when  her  mother  ques- 
tioned her,  said,  ^  I  will  tell  you  all, 
mamma^  at  the  end  of  four  days  more ; 
don't  ask  me  till  then.  Trust  me, 
mamma;  trust  me,  papa;  trust  me, 
Orlando,  I  have  a  good  reason.  It  is 
a  trial  of  power  between  Godfrey  and 
me;' 

**  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  will  ask  no 
more,"  said  ber  mother,  *'  till  you 
choose  to  tell  me  more ;  only  remem- 
ber, trials  of  power  are  dangerous 
things  between  friends.'* 

*^  The  very  words  that  Laura  said 
when  I  was  going  to  sleep  last  night,** 
cried  Rosamond. 

**  Bat  it  is  no  wager,  mother,**  said 
Godfrey. 

^*  And  since  we  have  begun,  do  pray 
let  us  go  through  with  it,  mamma,  if 
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you  please/'  said  Rosamond;  <<  be- 
cause^  my  dear  mamma^  .  you  must 
know  that  I  have  won  five  days,  that 
is,  I  have  stood  steady  five  days,  and  I 
have  only  four  days  more  of  trial,  and 
it  will  be  a  victory  over*  myself;  and 
that,  you  know,  both  papa  and  you 
like." 

"  Divert  yourselves  your  own  way, 
my  dear  children,'*  said  her  father. 
**  I  trust  to  you,  and  do  not  want  to 
know  your  little  secrets^  or  to  meddle 
with  all  your  little  affairs." 

Godfrey,  perceiving  that  it  had 
cost  Rosamond  much  to  give  up  the 
Panorama  of  Athens,  and  that  she  had 
particularly  felt  the  ridicule  he  had 
thrown  upon  this  sacrifice,  judged  it 
best  to  pursue  the  same  mode  of  at- 
tack on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day's 
trial.      In  one  half  of  this  judgment 
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he  was  right,  the  other  half  was  wrong. 
The  giving  Rosamond  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  sacrifice  for  a  friend  was 
the  way  to  attach,  instead  of  detaching 
her  from  that  friend.  But,  on  the  otbfer 
band,  there  was  the  chance,  that  the 
ridicnle  thrown  on  the  sacrifice  might 
make  her  give  it  up  as  worthless. 

«  Well,  Rosamond,"  cried  he,  « I 
hope  you  will  accompany  us  to  day ; 
we  are  going  to  a  better  thing  than  the 
Panorama  of  Athens.'* 

"  Better !  what  can  that  be  ?  Bet- 
ter,** said  Rosamond,  <*  than  the  Pa- 
norama of  Athens ! " 

<*  Athens  itself,**  replied  Godfrey. 
''  What  do  you  think  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  ?  We  are  going  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  you  may  come  with  us 
if  you  will  give  up  your  nonsense.'* 

'  I  cannot^  Godfrey,  give  up  going 
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to  Mrs.  Egerton;  yet,  perhaps,  I  can 
change  the  hour,  and  go  to  her  before 
we  set  out,  or  after  we  retarn." 

Godfrey,  seeing  her  ready  to  give  up 
so  mttch,  thought  he  could  now  gain 
bis  whole  point. 

*'  No,  no/'  said  he,  *^  changing  the 
hour  will  not  do,  Rosamond;  all  or 
nothing ;  we  must  have  the  whole  day 
for  the  Museum,  we  must  go  as  early 
as  possible :  so  take  your  choice,  Elgin 
marbles  or  Pinch-bonaet !  Come,  don't 
be  ridicidous !" 

^^  Nothing  very  ridieuleius  in  keep- 
ing my  resolution,''  said  Bosamond. 

<<  Very,  ridicttlous,  i£  it  be  a  ridi- 
cnlous  resolution,"  said  Godfrey. 

<'  But  there's  the  point  to  be  de- 
cided," said  Laura. 

<^  Aye,,  there  is  the  point,"  said 
Godfrey*    ^'  WeU^  I  acknowledge  Ro- 
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samood  is  quite  sublime  io  giving  up 
the  Elgin  marbles ;  superior  in  friend- 
ship to  Achilles  himself;  for  he  sa- 
crificed only  a  hundred  oxen,  or  a  hun- 
dred swine,  to  his  beloved  Patroclus; 
bat  Rosamond  sacrifices  a  hecatomb  of 
gods  and  demi«gods  to  her  dearly  be 
loved  Mrs.  Pinch- bonnet.  I  must  tell 
this  to  Folliott  Brown.'' 

Rosamond  laughed,  but,  with  a  lit- 
tle mixture  of  shame  in  her  laughter* 
she  asked,  .  '<  Pray  who  is  Folliott 
Brown  ? " 

*<  The  cleverest  young  man  I  know," 
replied  Godfrey ;  <*  the  best  of  classical 
scholars,  the  best  quizzer,  and  the  great- 
est lover  of  fun." 

*'Fun!  quizzer!  1  hate  those  school- 
boy words,"  said  Rosamond. 

*<  You  mean  that  you  hate  to  be 
quizzed,"  said  Godfrey.    "  Then  take 
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care  if  ever  yoa  see  Fol|iolt  Bvowd, 
and  don*t  lei  him  get  to  your  ridicalow 
aide,  my  dear,  for  no  mortal  can  seize 
it  better.    Quizzing  is  his  delight." 

^*  Yott  know  papa  hates  quizzing,** 
said  Rosamond,  *<  and  it  is  very  vulgar.** 

«  Very  likely,**  said  Godfrey;  *•  but 
Folltotft  Brown  is  very  fashionable ;  and 
I  know  if  he  were  to  get  hold  of  it  he 
would  enjoy  your  classical  sacrifice  to 
iriendship  most  amazingly;  just  the 
thing  for  him  1  So  if  you  don't  go 
with  us  to  the  Elgin  marbles,  he  shall 
have  it,  my  dear  sister.** 

**  Very  kind,  indeed,  to  your  dear 
sister,  to  make  hei^  your  sport  and 
your  butt  with  your  friends,**  said  Ro- 
samond, evidently  much  disturbed. 

"  But  did  not  my  dear  sister  tell  me 
to  laugh  on,  and  that  she  could  bear  to 
be  laughed  ait  ?** 
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**  And  SO  I  caoy  and  so  I  will,**  cried 
Rosamond ;  "  but  all  I  say  is;  that  it  is 
not  very  kind,  Godfrey.** 

'f  Come,  oome»  my  dear  little  Ro* 
samood,**  said  he,  ia  a  ooaxing  tone. 
^  don't  let  that  old  witch  of  Egerton^ 
worse  than  the  witch  of  Endor,  make 
us  quarrel  about  nothing.  Grive  up  the 
point  in  a  gracious,  graceful,  feminine 
way,  and  be  my  own  dear  Rosamond. 
You'll  come  with  me  then  4o  the  Elgin 
marbles  ?  Yes ;  and  write  an  apology 
to  Mrs.  Pinchi<bonnet.** 

Rosamond  shook  'her  head. 

<<  But  consider,  th^se  are  my  holi- 
days,*' cotytinoed  Godfrey;  '*  andsuvely^ 
Rosamond,  ^you  ought  to  indnlge  me 
with  yoor  company.** 

"  Oh,  Godfrey,  rbow  you  try  per- 
saasion»  when  you  see -that  ridicule  will 
not  do,**  said  Rosamond. 
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Godfrey  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling. 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  he,  «  whal 
an  abominably  selfish  creature  this 
precious  old  Pinch*bonnet  must  be, 
not  Uy  give  up  her  little  amusement  to 
your  great  pleasure/' 

<<  There  you  are  quite  mistaken," 
said  Rosamond ;  <^  for  when  Laura 
told  her  that  I  had  given  up  the  Pa- 
norama of  Athens,  she  was  exceedingly 
sorry,  and  she  begged  me  not  to  come 
to  her  again  during  your  holidays : 
she  said  she  could  not  bear  to  take  me 
from  you.  But  I  told  her,  that  it  was 
easy  to  wrange  matters,  so  that  I  should 
lose  none  of  your  company,  because  I 
could  always  go  to  her  at  the  time  when 
you  are  busy  at  your  Latin. and  Greek. 
You  know,  that  you  must  be  at  least  an 
hour  a  day  at  your  studies  $  and  if  you 
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will  tell  me  your  hour,  Godfrey,  we 
can  settle  it  so,  and  all  will  be  right, 
and  I  can  go  to  the  Elgin  marbles^  if 
you  please/' . 

"  That  will  never  do,*'  said  Godfrey ; 
**  for  I  like  to  have  my  Latin  hour  at 
night,  when  I  go  up  to  bed,  and  then 
I  lose  nothing  by  day.'* 

*^  But  I  cannot  go  to  Mrs.  Egerton 
at  night,"  said  Rosamond. 

<*  So  I  say :  therefore  you  must  give 
it  up,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Who   is   selfish   now,   Godfrey  ? " 
said  Laura.     ^'  You  fix  your  hour  at 
night,  that  you  may  lose  nothing ;  yet  . 
you  will   not   give  up   any  thing  for 
Rosamond,  or  for  Mrs.  Egerton's  plea* 


sure." 


**  Why  should  I  give  up  any  thing 
to  Mrs.  Egerton  ?  She  is  not  my 
friend,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Godfrey. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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*'  But  I  am  your  friend,  I  hope/' 
said  Rosamond ;  <'  and  yet  you  will 
not  do  this  for  me  ?  But  you  are  only 
trying  your  power  over  me,  brother; 
and  all  you  want  is  to  gain  your  point." 

"  Rosamond/'  cried  Godfrey,  "  you 
really  are  growing  too  cunning,  too 
suspicious/' 

<<  If  I  am  growing  a  little  suspicious, 
I  know  who  has  made  me  so,"  replied 
Rosamond.  *'  Deceiving,  even  in 
play,  or  trying  to  deceive,  makes  one 
suspicious:  you  know,  Godfrey,  the 
speech  of  your  own  favourite  Achilles, 

'  For  .once  deceiy'd  was  bis,   but  twice  were 
mine."* 

Godfrey  felt  the  force  of  these  words, 
and  stood  for  a  minute  silent;  then^ 
turning  upon  his  heel,  said,  '^  I've 
begun  with  it,  and  I'll  go  throngb 
with  it ;  I  will  not  give  up." 
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Daring  the  remainder  of  this  day, 
and  of  the  next,  Godfrey  never  re- 
curred to  the  subject,  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Egerton,  or  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  prevent  Rosamond, 
either  by  ridicule  or  persuasion,  from 
adhering  to  her  resolution.  But  whe- 
tber  this  proceeded  from  forgetfulness 
or  design,  from  his  vi^ish  to  hill  Rosa- 
mond's caution  to  sleep,  or  from  repent- 
ing of  his  having  engaged  in  a  trial 
unworthy  of  him  ;  whether,  in  fact,  his 
thoughts  were  taken  up  with  his  friend 
Folliott  Brown,  with  whom  he  spent 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  are 
historic  doubts  not  easy  to  solve. 

Laura  could  not  believe  that  God- 
frey had  given  up  his  point,  and  this 
was  very  provoking  to  Rosamond. 

**  Consider,"  said  Rosamond,  "  there 
are  but  two  days  more  to  come  of  my 
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trial ;  I  may  surely  look  back  oq  the 
hardest  part,  and  laugh.     Besides,  you 
see,   Laura,   that  Godfrey's  bead-  has 
turned  quite  to  other  things;  be  can 
think  of  nothing  now  but  bis  friend 
Folliott  Brown,  and  those  lines,  be  has 
written,  *  The  Parguinote's  Farewell  to 
his  Country,'  which,  by  the  bye,,  are 
beautiful.     Folliott  Brown  must  be  a 
youdg  man  of  great  genius  and  feel- 
ing ;  and,  besides,  he  says  the  Folliott 
Browns  are  all  very  fashionable.     I  am 
so  glad  we  shall  meet  ail  the  Browns  at 
Monsieur  Deschamp's  ball  to*niorrow. 
'^  Godfrey,"     continued     Rosamond, 
*^  really  thinks  that  nothing  is  right  or 
fashionable  but  what  they  say  or  do; 
and  that  every  thing  is  wrong  and  ridicu- 
lous that  they  laugh   at.     How  very 
full   poor  Godfrey's   head   is  of  these 
Folliott  Browns!" 
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'^  And  I  think  he  has  filled  your 
head  with  them  too,  has  not  he,  Rosa- 
mond?" said  her  mother,  who  came 
into  the  room  while  Rosamond  was 
finishing  this  speech. 

'^  No,  mamma ;  not  at  all,"  said 
Rosamond :  you  don't  know  all  I  am 
thinking  of;  I  am  only  curious  to  know 
whether  Godfrey  has  really  given  up  a 
certain  trial  of  power." 

The  next  time  she  saw  him,  she 
said,  in  a  secure  tone,  *•  Godfrey,  do 
you  recollect  ?  There  are  only  two 
days  more  to  come ! " 

He  was  silent,  but  he  had  not  his 
triumphant  look. 

Godfrey's  father  remarked,  that 
his  son  had  of  late  constantly  used  the 
words  fashionable  ttnd  right,  as  if  they 
Qteant  always  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
and  observed,  that  Godfrey  continually 

r3 
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spoke  of  bis  friend,  Folliotk  Brown,  as 
if  be  were  the  supreme  judge  of  taster 
and  manners,  and  morals,  and  litera- 
ture. It  happened,  that,  just  after  his 
father  had  been  rallying  him  on  this 
subject,  and  before  he  had  well  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  he  felt  at 
bearing  Folliott  Brown's  infallibility 
questioned,  Rosamond  came  into  the 
room,  and,  not  knowing  what  had 
passed,  increased  bis  vexation,  by 
whispering,  '^  Remember,  brother,  this 
is  the  last  day  but  one/' 

"  The  ides  of  March  are  come,  but 
not  past,  Rosamond  !"  said  Godfrey. 

Alarmed  by  this  speech,  she  pre- 
pared for  some  new  attack  $  but  no- 
thing was  said,  till,  just  as  she  was  set- 
ting out  for  Mrs.  Egerton's,  Godfrey 
exclaimed,  "  Surely,  Rosamond,  on 
^^ch  a  day  as  this,  on  the  day  of  the 
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dancing  master's  ball^  when  yon  must 
have  so  much  to  do  and  to  think  of  for 
yourself,  you  cannot  be  so  very  kind 
to  your  old  friend  Mrs.  Egerton  as  to 
give  up   an   hour,   a  whole  hour  to 

her !" 

<<  Yes,  but  I  can,  and  I  shall,  as 
you  will  see,"  said  Rosamond,  leaving 
the  room  with  dignity. 

'<  Magnanimously  said!  Magna- 
nimously looked !  Magnanimously 
done!"  cried  Godfrey,  turning  to 
Laura.  ''  But,  as  we  have  been  told, 
you  know,  there  is  but  one  step  be- 
tween the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous." 

"  And  as  we  may.  know,  without  be- 
ing told,"  answered  Laura;  '^  it  depends 
upon  every  body's  own  sense,  whether 
they  will  take  that  one  step  or  not." 

"  What,  steps  people  take  do  not 
always  depend  upon  their  own  sense, 
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nor  upon  the  sense  of  their  friends," 
retorted  Godfrey.  "  We  shall  see,  we 
shall  see:  I  don't  ask  you  now,  my 
dear,  not  to  piit  Rosamond  on  her 
guard,  because  I  see  you  can't  do  it. 
You  have  done  your  best  —  you  have 
done  your  very  best :  but  your  mistake 
teas,  my  dear,  you  trusted  to  reason 
instead  of  wit.  How  ridiculous  !  To 
a  woman,  and  from  a  woman  1  How 
ridiculous  I" 

m 

Monsieur  Deschamps^  ball  was  de- 
lightful, we  will  not  say  beyond  all 
power,  but  certainly  beyond  any  need 
of  description.  Many  of  the  relarions 
of  the  young  ladies,  his  pupils,  were 
there ;  and  Godfrey  accompanied  his  sis- 
ters. Rosamond  was  amazingly  charmed 
with  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  fashion, 
ivhich  then,  for  the  first  time,  struck  her 
eyes,  and  perhups  her  imagination,  in 
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the  persons,  dress,  and  air  of  the  Miss 
Folliott  Browns,  and  of  the  Lady 
Frances  Folliott  Brown,  their  mother. 

Godfrey's  friend  appeared  also  an 
object  of  universal  admiratidn  ^  not 
among  the  younger  part  of  the  little 
assembly,  for  these  Folliott  Brown 
scarcely  condescended  to  notice ;  and 
therefore,  resenting  his  disdain,  they 
confessed  that  they  could  not  like,  or 
did  not  understand  him ;  but  the  mo- 
thers and  matrons,  who  presided  as 
judges  and  spectators  of  the  ball;  and 
the  elder  sisters,  the  grown  up  young 
ladies,  those  enviable,  envied  beings, 
who  go  out,  or  who  have  come  out,  who 
are  in  the  worlds  in  short,  who  know  all 
that  is  right,  and  all  that  is  wrong  as  to 
dress,  fashion,  men,  and  manners,  each 
in  their  coteries  apart,  allowed  Fol- 
liott Brown    to    be   quite   charming  I 
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Some   praised   his  poetry,  and  others 
admired  the  tying  of  his  neckcloth. 

In  the '  intervals  between  the  qua- 
drilles, Rosamond,  when  she  sat  down 
beside  different  parties  of  young  ladies, 
heard  much  that  .was  said  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  high  opinion,  with  which 
Godfrey  had  prepossessed  her  in  favour 
of  his  friend,  was  thus  increased  by  the 
voice  of  numbers,  and  still  more  by 
their  looks. 

Mr.  Folliott  Brown  was  some  years 
older  than  her  brother ;  there  was  be- 
tween him  and  Godfrey  all  the  diiSer- 
ence  of  pretensions,  which  Usually  ap- 
pear between  a  schoolboy  of  the  higher 
forms,  and  a  young  man  at  the  uni- 
versity. But  former  friendship  attached 
him  to  his  schoolfellow ;  and  Grodfrey, 
feeling  pride  in  his  notice,  increased 
Rosamond's  high  opinion  of  his  talents. 
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They  were  indeed  considerable.  No- 
thing be  said,  however,  this  night  jus- 
tified his  reputation,  in  Laura's  opinion : 
but  Rosamond,  overawed  and  dazzled^ 
thought  she  was  in  the  wrong  when 
she  did  not  admire,  and  listened  still 
ia  expectation  of  something  more» 
Rosamond  was  just  at  that  age  when 
girls  do  not  join  in  conversation, 
but  when  they  sit  modestly  silent,  and 
have  leisure,  if  they  have  sense^  to 
judge  of  what  others  say,  and  to  form 
by  choice,  and  not  by  chance,  their 
opinions  of  what  goes  on  in  that  great 
world,  into  which  they  have  not  yet 
entered. 

Mr,  FoUiott  Brown  was  much  too 
grand  a  person  to  dance  at  such  a  ball 
as  this;  and  Godfrey  also  this  night 
seemed  to  prefer  talking  to  dancing. 
At  supper,  Rosamond,  separated  from 
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Godfrey,  from  Laara,  and  from  her 
mother,  was  seated  at  a  small  table 
with  the  youDg  people  of  her  qaadrille. 
Godfrey,  who  had  his  own  object  in  view, 
contrived  to  persuade  one  of  the  young 
ladies  near  him  to  be  afraid  of  catching 
cold  from  the  wind  of  some  terrible 
window  or  door,  and  he  made  Rosa- 
mond change  places  with  her,  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  Rosa- 
mond never  in  her  life  had  been  known 
'to  catch  cold.  She  saw,  that  her  bro- 
ther did  this  on  purpose  to  get  her 
near  him  and  his  friend,  and  among 
the  Folliott  Browns,  at;  whose  table  he 
was  sitting.  She  felt  obliged  to  him  for 
his  good  nature,  smiled  at  the  ma- 
noeuvre in  her  own  favour,  and. enjoyed 
her  situation.  She  found  Folliott 
Brown  very  entertaining,  and  she 
thought  his  sisters  charming^   though. 
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in  truth,  they  and  their  partners  talked 
only  of  a  number  of  fine  people,  whom 
Rosamond  had  never  seen  or  heard  of; 
so  that  beforehand  it  might  have  been 
imagined,  that  the  conversation  could 
Dot  in  any  way  have  interested  her. 
How  it  happened  that  she  was  so  much 
pleased,  we  know  not:  but  so  it  was. 
Godfrey's  "  How  ridiculous  !"  perpe- 
tually recurred.  From  any  of  the  Fol- 
liott  Browns  the  expression  was  de- 
cisive, against  any  thing  or  person  on 
whom  this  sentence  was  thus  pro- 
nounced. At  length,  when  all  had 
sopped,  apd  all  had  talked,  in  one  of 
those  intervals  of  silence,  which  occur 
even  among  the  wittiest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  talkers, 
Godfrey  took  his  opportunity  to  ask 
his  friend,  whether  he  was  not  related 
VOL.  I.  s 
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to    the  EgertODs     to  Dr.  and   Mrs. 
Egerton. 

<<  Distantly^  Thank  Heaven  1  only 
distantly."  was  Folliott  Brown's  an* 
swer. 

^*  But  are  not  they  delightful  peo- 
ple ? "  said  Godfrey. 

Folliott  and  his  sisters  interchanged 
looks,  which  sufficiently  expressed  their 
opinions. 

"  Delightful  people !  How  ridicu- 
lous! Who  could  have  put  that  into 
your  head  ? "  said  Folliott. 

^<  A  friend  of  mine/'  replied  God- 
frey. 

Rosamond  blushed,  she  did  not  well 
know  why,  and  wished  not  to  be 
named  # 

<*  A  judicious  friend,    no  doabt^'' 
said  Folliott  Brown.    <<  But  I  admire 
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bis  judgment  iQore  than  his  taste. — 
Your  old  tutor,  may  be  ?  ** 

"  No,  no,"  said  Godfrey,  laughing. 
"  Very  far  from  the  mark  ;  neither  a 
tutor,  nor  old." 

*'  Then  one  who  has  a  grey  head 
upon  green  shoulders,  it  seems,"  said 
Folliott ;  "  and  that,  to  my  fancy,  is 
an  unbecoming  mixture." 

^<  So  ridiculous !"  said  one  of  the 
Miss  Browns, 

'*  So  unnatural  ! "  said  the  other. 

"  I  like  for  young  people  to  be 
young;  I  hate  what  you  call  a  wise 
young  person,  don't  you  ? "  said  an- 
other young  lady  to  her  partner,  who 
perfectly  agreed  with  her,  but  was 
more  intent  upon  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. 

"  But  do  you  know,"  continued 
Miss  Brown^   "  I  have  a  little  cousin 
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(Helen  Egerton,  you  know^  Folliott), 
who,  by  living  so  much  with  old  peo- 
ple, poor  little  thing,  has  really  got 
that  sort  of  grey  head  upon  green 
shoulders  look,  which,  as  you  say,  is 
so  unnatural,  so  affected,  so  ridiculous!" 

Rosamond,  sitting  in  all  the  agony 
of  consciousness,  felt  as  if  she  really 
had  a  grey  head  on  green  shoulders, 
and  as  if  every  body  was  looking  at  it. 
But  nobody  was  looking  at  her;  and 
though  what  was  said  seemed,  she 
thought,  as  if  aimed  at  her,  it  was  in 
fact  mere  random  nonsense. 

*^  Affected  !"  said  Miss  Annetta 
Folliott  Brown.  "No;  now  really  I 
acquit  poor  Helen  Egerton  of  affecta- 
tion :  but  some  people  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  that  formal,  wizzen  old 
look  and  way,  and  really  like  to  be 
with  old  people.    Now,  for  my  part. 
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I  think  yoang  people  should  always 
be  with  young  people." 

^*  Always  !  always  !  always  ! "  was 
echoed  round  the  table  by  all  but  Ro- 
samond. 

'*  Nemine  contradtcente !  we  have 
it,"  cried  Folliott  Brown,  for  Rosa- 
mond's silence  was  perceived  only  by 
Godfrey.  In  this  company  she  was  df 
too  little  consequence  to  have  a  voice. 
When  FoUidtt,  looking  round,  again 
repeated,  <^  Ncimine  contradicente !  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  ruby  lips  a 
dissentient  voice.''  She  longed  to  speak, 
but  dared  not.  <^  Shakspeare,"  con- 
tinued Folliott  Brown,^'  and  who  under- 
stood the  human  heart  and  life  in  all 
its  ages  better  than  Shakspeare  ?  tells 
us,  that 

Crabbed  age  and  yoath 
Cannot  lire  together, 
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Ypath  is  full  of  pleasance. 
Age  is  full  of  care.'' 

"  Oh,  go  on,  delightful  I "  said  one 
of  the  young  ladies.  "  Such  a  charm- 
ing old  word,  pleasance  !  Oh,  go  on; 
I  do  so  doat  on  Shakspeare." 

"  I  forget  the  rest;  I  have  the  worst 
memory  in  the  world,"  said  Folliott; 
*^  but  I  know  it  ends  with 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ; 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee.'' 

'^  Miss  Rosamond,  let  me  help  you 
to  some  grapes;  won^t  you  take  an 
orange?"  said  Miss  Folliott  Brown, 
observing  Rosamond's  uneasy  look, 
and  attributing  it  to  displeasure  at  not 
having  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

This  was  vexatious ;  but  Rosamond 
accepted  of  the  orange,  and  began  to 
peel  it,  that  she  might  have  some  em- 
ployment   for   her    hands    and    eyes. 
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Godfrey  was  sorry  for  her ;  but  as  he 
thought  this  his  last*  best  chance  of 
gaining  his  point,  he  was  anxious  that 
the  conversation  should  go  on.  "  But 
pray,  after  all,  what  sort  of  people  are 
Mrs.  Egerton  and  Dr.  Elgerton  ? " 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Miss  Folliott  Brown.  "  Mighty  good 
people,  you  know;  but  people  one 
never  meets,  one  never  hears  of  any 
where  but  in  the  country." 

*'  Vastly  too  good,"  said  Miss  An- 
netta ;  ^*  very  good  family  to  be  sure^ 
mamma's  relations :  but  old-fashioned, 
old  people,  old  Manor  House,  old 
mannered  people.  Stupid:  just  what 
yoa  call  quizzes  1 " 

"  Aye,  quizzes ! "  cried  Folliott 
'*  Quizzes,  bores ;  and  bores,  you 
know,  should  be  hunted  out  of  so- 
ciety." 
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**  Very  good ! "  said  a  young  lady, 
<*  Oil !    the  EgertODS,  though  they 
are  connections  of  ours,  are  very  stu- 
pid, shockingly  good,  quite  quizzes!'' 
These  sentences  were  repeated  by  the 
Miss  Browns  ahd  their  brother  all  to- 
gether, in  chorus ;  Godfrey  declaring, 
that  he  hdd   heard  quite   a  different 
description  of  the  Egertons,  urged  on 
the  conversation,  till  all  grew  eager  in 
support  of  their  opinions,   and   each 
told  some  anecdote,  that  placed  Mrs. 
£gerton,  or  her  brother,  in  a  ridiculous 
point  of  view.     Rosamond  was  con- 
vinced, that  of  these  anecdotes  inany 
were  absolutely  false,  others  exagger- 
ated, and  others  no  ways  disgraceful 
to     any    human    creature;    as    they 
proved  only  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton   were   careful    to    do   what  they 
thought  right,  and  that  they  did  not 
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approve  of  folly^  and  extravagance. 
Yet  no  one  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned, which  she  could  absolutely  say 
she  knew  to  be  false,  and  to  contra- 
dict the  opinions  of  those,  who  were 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  £ger- 
toDs,  and  who  pretended  to  know 
them  all  so  perfectly  well,  required 
some  courage.  Rosamond  bad  co- 
loured and  coloured  more  deeply,  and 
had  become  so  very  uneasy,  that  her 
embarrassment  was  now  visible  to  one 
of  the  Miss  Browns,  who  sat  opposite 
to  her,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  to 
all  the  company,  Godfrey  suddenly 
arose,  and  went  round  to  her  to  pick 
up  her  gloves,  for  which  she  stooped, 
and,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  returned  them 
to  her,  said,  ^'  Give  up  the  point,  and 
ru  bring  you  oflF." 
(<  Never,''  replied  a  look  from  Rosa* 
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mond,  which  made  Godfrey  not  a  little 
ashamed. 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  look  for  my 
mother  and  Laura,  they  are  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,"  said  he ;  *^  Tve 
a  notion  it  is  late,  and  time  to  go." 

"  Aye  !  time  to  go!"  cried  Folliott 
Brown.  "  You  have  used  us  abomi- 
nably; I  have  a  notion  you  have  ex- 
posed us  all  to  your  judicious  friend.** 

Rosamond  rose  hastily,  and  Godfrey 
picked  up  her  dropped  fan. 

"  A  very  judicious  friend,  I  grant," 
pursued  Folliott  Brown,  as  Godfrey 
drew  her  arm  within  his :  *'  most  ju- 
diciously silent.*' 

Rosamond  resolutely  stopped,  as 
Godfrey  was  leading  her  away.  ^'  Si- 
lent only  because  I  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  speak,"  said  she.  ^^  How  I 
wish,"    added  she,   commanding  ber 
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trembling  Yoice,  "  that  I  could  be  a 
jadicious  friend  !  Such  a  one  as  Mrs, 
Egerton  has  been  to  me ! " 

All  were  silent  for  an  ins.taDt :  Ro- 
samond then  went  away  with  Godfrey 
as  fast  as  he  pleased*  She  thought  she 
heard  from  behind,  her  the  sound  of 
"  How  ridiculous  !  " 

"  I  know  they  think  me  very  ri- 
cticnlous^  but  I  don't  mind  that/'  said 
she. 

Godfrey  made  no  answer. 

'^  Oh,  there  is  Laura !  And  mamma 
I  see  is  ready  to  go !  I  am  so  glad  P' 
cried  Rosamond  ^*  Godfrey,  will  you 
come  with  us,  or  will  you  walk  home 
with  Mr.  Brown  ? " 

Godfjrey,  without  making. any  an- 
swer, ran  to  ord^r  the  carriage  to  draw 
Qpi  haqded  his  mother  and  sisters  into 
it,  and  then  asked,  ^'  Can  you  make 
room  for  me?" 
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^^  I  thought,  Godfrey,**  said  bis 
mother,  ''  that  yoa  were  to  walk  home 
with  your  friend,  Mr.  Folliott  Brown  ?*• 

Still  he  made  no  answer,  but,  keep- 
ing his  foot  on  the  step,  seemed 
anxious  to  get  into  the  carriage:  im- 
mediately Rosamond  squeezed  herself 
into  the  smallest  compass  possible,  and 
made  room  for  him  between  her  and 
Laura.  The  carriage  door  shut,  and 
they  drove  off.  After  some  minutes, 
during  which  Laura  and  her  mother 
supported  the  conversation,  -  her  mo- 
ther observed,  that  they .  had  not  al- 
lowed Rosamond  and  Godfrey  time  to 
say  a  word  :  time  was  now  given^  but 
no  words  were  heard  from  either. 

"  Who  did  you  dance  with,  God- 
frey ?  '*  asked  his  mother. 

**  I  don't  recollect,  ma*am :  with 
two  or  three,"  said  Godfrey. 

^*  Miss  Annetta  Brown,''  said  Laura, 
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was  one  of  your  partners,    was  not 
she?'' 

*<  Yes,  I  believe  so.  But  don't  talk 
to  me  of  any  thing  but  what  I  am 
thinking  of,"  said  Godfrey. 

**  And  how  are  we  to  find  out  that, 
my  dear  son  !**  said  his  mother. 

**  Oh,  mother  J  I  don*t  deserve  to  be 
yanr  dear  son  to  night.  But  here  is 
one,  who  does  deserve  to  be  your  dear 
daughter,"  said  Godfrey,  putting  Ro- 
samond's hand  into  his  mother's. 
'*  Yes,  do  love  and  esteem  her,  mother 
and  Laura ;  she  deserves  it  well/' 

**  But  how  is  this  ?  Tears,  Rosa- 
mond, I  can  feel,  though  I  don't  see," 
said  her  mother, .  as  she  felt  them-  dfc^ 
on  her  hand.  . 

*'  Tears  of  my  causing,''  said  God- 
frey. 

**  Caused  by  these  kind  words,  then," 
VOL  I.  T 
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said  Rosamond  ;  *'  for.  they  never  came 
till  this  moment." 

**  Laura,"  continued  Godfrey,  "she 
has  quite  conquered  me ;  I  give  up  the 
point:  I  only  wish  I  had  given  it 
up  sooner,  for  I  have  been  wrong,  very 
wrong  \  but  then  she  has  been  right, 
very  right,  and  that  is  a  comfort/* 

*'  You  are  always  generous  and 
candid,  Godfrey,"  said  Rosamond, 
<^  except — ^you  undeiistand  me,"  added 
she,  "  when  you — when  you  want  to 
try  your  power.  But  now  that'  is 
over," 

"Over,  yes;  over  for  ever,"  said 
Godfrey,  "  This  was  much  worse 
than  beauty's  goddess,  and  the  airs  and 
graces ;  there  I  was  right  in  the  main, 
though  wrong  in  going  a  little  too  far, 
but  here  I  was,  as  Laura  said,  frooL 
the  first  wrong  in  the  principle,  and  I 
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felt  it  all  the  time.  I  knew  you  bad  the 
best  of  the  argumeDt,  but  my  desire  to 
show  my  power  over  you>  and  to  gaia 
my  point,  my  foolish  point,  made  me 
go  on,  from  one  step  to  another.  I 
really  did  not  mean  to  be  so  ill-na- 
tured and  wrong  in  every  way  as  I 
have  been.  But  you  have  stood  steady, 
and  therefore  I  have  done  you  no 
harm :  but  I  might  have  done  you 
real  barm,  confusing  all  right  and 
wrong  as  I  did,  and  only  to  gain  my 
paltry  point.  But  you  have  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  best  victory,  as  Laura 
would  say,  over  yourself;  and  I  am 
sure,  let  all  those  people  say  How  ridi- 
culous !  a  million  of  times  over,  they 
must  have  admired  and  respected  you 
at  that  moment  in  their  hearts;  not 
one  of  them  could  have  done  it,  or 
said  it;  especially  at  your  age!   and 
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wheQ  all  mouths  were  open,  all  their 
foolish  mouths,  and  mine,  the  most 
foolish,  the  most  unpardonably  wrong 
of  the  whole  party,  were  against  yon. 
She  has  stood  this  trial  steadily  indeeif, 
Laura,  and  your  opinion  of  her  was 
right,  I  acknowledge,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.     I  was  quite  wrong." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  my  dear 
Godfrey,  when  I  cao  understand  the 
wrongs  and  the  rights  clearly,"  said 
his  mother. 

Godfrey  related  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  whole  of  this  nine  days* 
trial;  and  he  spared  himself  so  little, 
and  did  such  justice  to  both  his  sisters, 
that  his  mother  found  it  impossible  to 
be  as  angry  with  him  as  she  acknow- 
that  he  deserved  that  she  should 

lere  is  one  favour  that  I  wish  to 
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ask  ffom  you,  Godfrey/'  8aid  Rosa- 
mcmd. 

'<  Do  not  ask  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Godfrey ;  ^*  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  domg  ft  without  your  asking  it : 
I  will  do  tt  to-moitow  morning." 

'*  Then  I  perceive  you  guess  what  it 
iS|"  flaid  Rosamond,  smiling. 

The  next  morning>  at  the  appointed 
hour,  when  Rosamond  was  going  to 
Mrs.  Egerton's,  Godfrey  begged  to 
accompany  her. 

"Thank  you;  the  very  thing  I 
wished,"  said  Rosamond  j  ^*  I  ask  you 
only  to  see,  bear,  and  judge  for  your- 
self." 

Jttfft  as  they  were  setting  out,  how- 
ever^  they  were  stopped  by  a  servant, 
who  put.  a  note  into  Rosamond's  hand 
from  Mrs.  Egerton.  This  note  re- 
qaestedi  thatRoaamohd  would  not  come 

T  3 
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to  her  this  day»  as  some  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances had  happened,  which  must 
prevent  her  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  young  friend. 

What  these  unhappy  circumstances 
were>  Rosamond  did  not  hear  till  long 
afterwards.  They  related  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Folliott  Browns,  which,  by  the 
extravagance  of  that  family,  began  at 
this  time  to  be  much  deranged.  The 
young  people,  who  had  been  so 
thoughtlessly  talking  the  preceding 
night,  little  knew,  that  they  would  so 
soon  need  the  assistance  of  the  excel- 
lent persons,  whom  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  turn  into  ridicule.  In  the 
absolute  ruin  of  Mr.  Folliott  Brown's 
fortune,  which  some  months  after- 
wards ensued,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  house  in  town,  their 
carriages,  and  all  that  could  be  sold  of 
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tbeir  property;  when  all  their  fine 
friends  only  said,  "  The  poor  Folliott 
Browns,  I  hear,  are  qaite  mined! 
quite  gone!"  Mrs.  Egerton  and  her 
brother  received  them  kindly,  and  as- 
sisted  them   generously. 

As  Godfrey  observed,  they  had  rea- 
son to  be  glad,  that  Rosamond  was  both 
a  judicious  and  a  sUent  friend. 
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A  YEAR  and  some  months  had  passed 
since  "  Rosamond's  nine  days'  trial,** 
which  was  now  counted  among  child- 
ish occurrences,  or,  if  referred  to,  pre- 
faced with,  **  Do  you  remember  the 
time,  Rosamond,  of  that  foolish  trial?*' 
or,  "  Do  you  recollect,  Godfrey,  that 
time,  before  the  time  of  the  nine  days' 
wonder,  when  you  did  not  like  the 
Egertons;  I  mean  when  you  did  not 
know  the  Egertons  ?*' 

That  time  had  long  been  in  the  pre- 
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terplaperfect  tense  with  Godfrey.  It 
was  so  completely  past,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  be  could  remember 
it;  and  it  was  not  only  with  difficulty, 
but  with  some  sense  of  shame  or  self- 
reproach,  that  he  called  it  to  mind. 
Rosamond,  observing  this,  had  kindly 
consigned  the  subject  to  oblivion. 

Godfrey  bad  never  been  at  Egerton 
Abbey,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Eger* 
ton,  brother  in  law  to  Rosamond*s  ex- 
cellent old  friend.  Rosamond,  who 
had  often  been  there  with  her  mother, 
during  the  time  that  her  brother  had 
been  at  school,  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  his  accompanying  them 
on  a  visit,  which  they  were  now  going 
to  pay  there.  She  was  eager  to  intro*- 
duce  him  to  a  place  she  particularly 
loved,  and  to  see  him  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  those,  whom  she  was  proud  of 
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having  made  his  friends.  Godfrey, 
perceiving  this^  gave  her  the  greatest 
pleasure,  by  being  as  gay  as  possible 
on  their  happy  journey  to  the  Abbey. 
It  was  a  delightful  day  in  autumn. 
They  travelled  in  an  open  carriage, 
and  through  a  beautiful  country.  If 
the  carriage  had  stopped  as  often  as 
Rosamond  wished  that  it  should,  for 
Laura  <to  sketch  every  *^  charming 
picturesque  view  V*  her  drawing  book 
would  have  been  filled  in  the  course  of 
this  day,  and  they  would  not  have  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  their  journey  before 
'midnight.  But,  fortunately,  Laura's 
wish  to  reach  Egerton  Abbey  before  it 
^rew  dusk  was  gratified,  as  the  red 
netting  sun  was  «till  shining  on  the  top 
of  tlie  great  oak  wood,  and  gleaming  on 
the  windows  in  the  western  front  of  the 
Abbey,  as  they  drove  up  the  avenue. 
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Godfrey  was  quite  as  much  pleased 
with  the  first  view  as  Rosamond 
bad  expected,  and  his  delight  in^- 
creased,  even  beyond  her  hopes^ 
when  he>  entered  the  Gothic  hall,  and 
followed  her  as  she  hurried  him  along  the 
matted  cloisteis,  dimly  lighted  thtough 
painted. gla^s,  to  the  *'  happy  library/* 
opening  to  a  conservatory,  rich,  as 
Rosamond  had  described  it,  *<  in  bloom 
aad  perfuDie,  and  on  which  the  sun 
always  shone."  The  library,  with 
books  and  prints  scattered  on  .various 
tables,  gave  evidence,  that  people  had 
been  happily  employed..    No  one  was- 

■ 

in  ihe  room  when  they  first  entered ; 
the  family,  were  oul;  on  th.e  terrace^ 
watching  for. the  arrival  of  their  fkjiends. 
A  pleasing  young  girl  soon  came  run- 
ning in  eagerly  to  welcome  Rosamond; 
this  was  Helen,  «Mrs.  Egefton's  grand- 
daughter.    While  Mrs.  Egerton,  who 
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could  not  walk  fast,  was  returning 
from  the  farthest  end  of  the  terrace, 
Helen  had  time  to  tell  them  the  names 
of  all  the  people  who  were  at  the 
Abbey.  Rosamond  enjoyed  Godfrey's 
look  of  surprise  and  satisfaction,  when 
he  heard,  that  amongst  the  guests  were 
two  persons  whom  he  had  particularly 
wished  to  see,  or  rather  to  hear; 
one  was  a  celebrated  traveller,  the 
other  a  distinguished  ofator  and  pa- 
triot. 

The  first  evening  at  Egerton  Abbey 
was  spent  so  happily,  that  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  rest,  Godfrey  lingered  so 
long  in  his  mother's  apartment,. talking 
over  with  Rosamond  the  pleasures  they 
had  enjoyed  since  their  arrival,  and  the 
still  greater  pleasures  they  anticipated 
for  the  morrow,  that  his  father  was 
at  last  obliged  to  take  him  by  the 
Mers,  put  him  out  of  the  room, 
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and  lodge  him  in  the  turret  assigned 
him.  Even  then,  unless  his  father  had 
prudently  bolted  his  own  door,  Godfrey 
wonld  have  returned,  yea,  even  at 
midnight,  to  have  made  him  come  to 
look  at  something  be  had  discovered  in 
his  turret.  It  was  Rosamond's  pendule 
case,  with  the  flying  minutes  and 
dancing  hours,  which  he  saw  placed 
on  his  chimueypiece. 

From  the  turret,  in  which  Godfrey 
slept,  a  back  staircase  led  down  to 
Dr.  Egerton's  study,  and  one  from  Ro- 
samond's turret  led  to  Mrs.  Egerton's 
dressing  room.  They  had  each  leave 
to  go  to  their  friends,  and  of  this  happy 
privilege  they  availed  themselves  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  first  morning, 
before  breakfast,  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters,  and  with 
all  that  could  be  entertaining  or  in- 

VOL.  I.  u 
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8tni€?tive  in  Hhe  histories  of  the  various 
guests  then  at  Egerton  Akbey.  These 
judicious  friends  i\rere  a&^ous  to  intro- 
duce them,  early  in  life,  to  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  their  koowfedge,  talents, 
or  virtues;  to  all  who  conld  best,  by 
precept  and  exanaple,  excite  generous 
emulation,  and  direct  nseful  energy. 

It  is  certain,  that  tniich  of  what  was 
said  and  done,  during  this  visit,  made 
an  indelible  impression  both  on  God- 
frey and  Rosamond;  but  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  their  historian  -to  do 
ihdre  thaii  touch  upon  the  principal 
points. 

The  first  day,  at  dinner,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  Athens  and '  the 
Elgin  marbles,  and  then  diverged  to 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  AH  Pacha. 
Godfrey  and  Rosamond  had  read  and 
remembered  enough  of  the  Travels  of 
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Hollandi  and  Clarke,  to  excijte  their 
interest  i^  all  tbat  was  said,  and  ta 
enable  tbeoft  to  follow  the  coQversation 
with  the  doable  satis^tioQ  arising 
from  Uhe  coascioui^Dess  of  knowing  a 
little,  and  tb^  siense  of  learnvag  more. 
Though  D^ithec  of  theoa  joined  in  the 
CQ<ii;ei*s^ion,  their  interest  skpd  at- 
tentioo  vf^ere  cottfAaatly  k^pt  up«i 
when.  tJm  agrQeablie  toaveller  said  hq 
bad  seen,  the  3?anar,  or  perpetual  fire, 
of  which  they  had  read  an  account  in 
^^liaraoiaiiia;"  that  hq  had  walked 
on  the  banks  of  thje  Scamander, 
^  claBdheijfd  into  th^  pyiainidst} 
when  he  a$aerted>  that  he  had  re« 
Qiakmd  loQg  enough  at  Tripoli  to 
CQi^Qi  the  truth  of  the  pictwe  of  th#t 
^^Qtry,  $0  w^l  given  iti  the  narra- 
tive of  Mr,  Tully's  resideiuce  thej:e-r^ 
grett  wad  their^  {Measure  in  listening ; 
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and  they  almost  felt  as  if  they  had 
themselves  travelled  over  these  regions. 

The  conversation  afterwards  turned 
upon  the  female  character  and  man- 
ners, and  their  influence  on  the  fate 
and  happiness  of  nations,  in  the 
Oriental  and  the  European  world ;  and 
many  curious  facts  were  mentioned, 
and  many  allusions  made,  both  to 
history  and  to  works  of  fiction,  which 
kept  up  the  lively  attention  of  the 
young  audience. 

It  was  particularly  agreeable  to  Ro* 
samond,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
party,  to  feel  that  she  could  take  a  real 
interest  in  such  conversation,  and  that 
the  books  which  she  had  read,  or  that 
she  had  heard  read  at  home,  now  caoie 
into  use.  Well  educated,  welMo' 
formed  young  peoplC)  will  here  recol* 
leict  and  recognise  tb^ir  own  feelings  o^ 
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cM%hft  in  ^kpilar  drcuiiistaivces.  As 
Dt«  Egert^n  pointed  out,  her  pleasure 
droae^  not  only  from  the  taste  she  had 
acquired  for  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture, bat  from  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
aid  d<iinestic  affection,  which  made 
every  subject,  that  was  interesting  to 
her  father  and  brothers,  doubly  in^ 
teresting  to  herscJf. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  about 
the  Elgin  ocMirbleft,  Tvyeddell's  Lifp 
having  been  referred  to  by  some  of  Hi^ 
company,  his  Memoirs  were  left  opep 
on  the  iilMrary  table,  as  it  chanced,  s|t 
a  part  which  caught  Rosamond's  at- 
tention«  It  wa9  the  letter,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  country  seat  and 
princely  eatablishment  of  a  certain 
Polish  Countess.  It  was  not  the 
charming  country  seat,  or  the  princely 
establishment,  that  excited  Rosamond's 
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admiration,  but  the  generosity  of  this 
noble  lady  to  a  family  of  French  emi- 
grantSy  who  had^  in  their  prosperity, 
shown  her  kindness  at  Paris,  and 
whom,  in  their  adversity,  she  received 
with  splendid  hospitality  and  ms^nifi- 
cent  gratitude.  Rosamond,  delighted 
with  this  account,  carried  it  directly  to 
Mrs.  Egerton,  and,  resting  the  quarto 
on  the  elbow  of  her  arm  chair,  read 
the  whole  passage.  When  she  had 
finished  reading,  she  exclaimed,  *<  How 
I  wish  I  had  been  that  Polish  Countess ! 
I  wish  I  had  such  an  immense  fortune, 
and  such  vast  power ;  because,  without 
gr'eat  riches,  or  great  power,  whatever 
one  may  feel,  it  is  impossible  to  show 
such  generosity,  such  gratitude !  ^ 

"  I  allow,  my  dear,**  replied  Mrs. 
Egerton,  *^  without  such  a  fortune, 
and   power,   it  is  impossible  to  show 
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what  you  call  magnificent  gratitude; 
but  considery  that  such  is  rarely  called 
for  in  the  common  course  of  life; 
while  in  every  condition,  in  yours, 
in  mine,  in  every  class,  in  those  far 
below  us  in  fortune  and  power,  even  in 
the  very  poorest,  generosity  or  grati- 
tude, equal  to  that  of  your  noble 
countess,  may  be  shown,  if  not  as 
magnificently  or  as  usefally,  at  least 
as  essentially  to  the  happiness  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  exercised." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  said  Rosamond; 
**  but  still  one  cannot  do  so  much 
good — such  grand  things.** 

"  Not  such  grand  things,  certainly, 
but  as  much  good,"  said  Mrs.  Eger- 
tOD,  <^  on  a  small  scale.  If  each  per- 
son in  their  own  little  way  does  some- 
thing, and  if  all  do  the  best  they  can, 
the  numbers  will  in  time  work  out  as 
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much  goqd  for  theic  fellow  oreatwQS/ 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  ijAdivtdiMit 
can  perform  hy  the  gcvatest  esertioQt^. 
The  effect  will  not^  1  gf9»t>  bet  s(^  im- 
mediately akrikiiig  tq  the  young  ima- 
gination, or  so  flattefing  to  the  feelings 
of  vanity.'* 

*  **  To  the  young  imagi nation !  that 
means  to  me/'  said  Rosamond^  souliag. 
<*  But  W)Wx  my  dear  Mn.  Egerton,  even 
with  your  sober  judgoieat^  you.  wouM 
not  —  would  you  2  you  cou^  not^r^ 
coold  yoa }  l6ve  and  value  that  small- 
scale  gratitude  a»  much  as  the  loag* 
nificent  generoaity  we  were  talkiug 
of?'' 

^  I  thilA  I  value  it  more,  and  love  it 
more/'  said  Mrs.  Egerton.  "  I  value 
it  more,  becaujBe  it  is  moi!e  useful  $  I 
love  it  more,  because  it  affects  the  hap* 
pinesa  of  the  huaian  creatures  fw  wh€4D 
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I  am  immediately  interested ;  and  I 
both  love  and  value  what  you  call  the 
small-scale  generosity  and  gratitude, 
because  it  is  generally  the  effect  of 
more  real  feeling ;  and  it  requires,  in 
its  exercise,  and  in  its  continuance, 
more  self  denial  and  self  control.** 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  a  summons  to  Rosamond  to 
join  her  mamma,  and  Laura,  and 
Godfrey,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  were  ready  to  go  and  take  a  long 
walk  to  the  oak  wood.  Mrs.  Egerton 
was  not  able  to  accompany  the  young 
party  on  these  long  walks,  but  while 
they  rambled,  to  their  heart's  content, 
through  every  alley  green,  dingle,  and 
bushy  dell,  and  while  they,  still  more 
to  their  heart's  content,  took  always  the 
most  difficult  path,  and  that  which 
promised  the  greatest  number  tf  stiles 
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%o  scramble  mrm,  she  was  aalisfied  to 
drive  oa  thfe  beatea  coad,  m  her  low 
garden  chair,  to  meet  the  party  al 
some  i&iTOQrite  sfot,  wheie  she  jotofid 
with  her  young  friends  hi  as  nucb  of 
theif  walk  as  her  advanced  yeacs  aad 
declining  strength  permiAted  fa^  to  at- 
tempt.  This  nK>rmng  sbe  tdd  Helen 
she  woaM  meel  tbena  afc  a  eertain:  gate 
leading  from  the  high  Eoad  uito  ike 
fermi,  opposifae  to  the  great  soalJ»ed 
dak.  She  tmk  ti»m  there  j  andr  wfaifo 
Laura^  after  skeickrag  the  great  oak, 
was  busy*  dvstwiog  a  graup  of  peasaato 
with  their  ehildrea,  who  were  palliag 
aoorns  from  the  bonghs,  Mrs^  Egerkm 
took  Rosamond  with  her  down  a  paUi^ 
which  led  to  the  thickest  pitrb  of  the 

gien«i 

<'  Let  me  Itan  on  you^  my  love,  and 
y^  will  taike  care  of  nm  down  this 
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*eep  potb,"  said  she.  ^  And  oonv^ 
vnthaut  gokig  so  Ikr  a»  to  tiie  Ukraine, 
aad  without  the  power  or  fortune  of 
thJt  Pdish  Coimtess,  I  think  I  can 
Bhow  jroo  an  example  ^  what  j¥e  may 
class  amoi^  the  smaU-soale  iastaiicBB 
^  Ifratitude." 

''What  ^^delightiU  path  1  What  a 
romantic  sceae  i  What  a  picturesque 
sihiatioti  lor  a  cottage  1 "  cried  Rosa- 
mond.  <^  I  tbiiik  I  ^shall  finish  hj 
wishing  to  live  in  that  little  cottage/' 

^^tay  till  you  see  the  inside  of  ft, 
nay  dear,  and  h^w9e  ime,  you  will  not 
wist)  to  call  thait  little  4iiit  yeonr  home ; 
AQdthough  it  is  sanmer  DOW,  and  that 
this  glen 'looks  cheerAil  w^tfee^Bwasfaine, 
do  not  fot^et  ^tbM  winter  wdli  come. 
You  will  find  in  the  inside  of  thai  hdt 
nofihing  bat  poverty,  |)lain,  isocdid  ipo- 
ve^y,  without  "any  thingifor^ketuMH|iie 
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effect.  I  found  oat  these'  poor  people 
the  other  day  by  chance,  when  I  went 
to  a  straw  chairmaker's,  in  the  village, 
to  bespeak  for  the  grotto  what  you 
call  my  beehive  chair.  While  I  was 
there,  a  poor  girl  came  in  with  some 
bosses,  for  which  she  waited  to  be  paid. 
The  moment  the  money  was. pift  into 
her  hand  she  asked  for  fresh  work,  re- 
ceived it  with  thankfulness,  and  ran 
off.  The  cbairmaker  then  told  me, 
thiat  she  was  one  of  the  most  hard- 
working and  best  girls  he  ever  knew, 
and  the  most  grateful  creature;  that, 
besides  her  day*s  business  as  servant 
girl  to  a  hard  mistress,  in  the  spare 
time  she  secured,  by  sitting  up  late 
and  getting  up  early,  she  made  enough 
by  her  work  to  pay  her  mistress  for  the 
lodging  and  food  of  a  poor  bedridden 
^"^ralytic  woman,    who  had  formerly 
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Qorsed  her  when  in  distress ;  or,  as  the 
man  expressed  it,  '^  had  brought  her 
throQgh  the  small  pox  when  everjr 
one  else  fled  from  her.** 

As  Mrs.  Egerton  finished  this  ac- 
count they  reached  the  cottage,  from 
whence  the  first  sound  they  heard  was 
the  shrill  voice  of  a  woman,  scolding. 
This  woman  Just  returned  from  market, 
with  her  cloak  thrown  back,  her  flat 
black  silk  hat  on  her  head,  high  stifF- 
peaked  stays,  white  cnfEs,  and  black  mit- 
tens, was  standing,  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
in  all  the  authority  of  her  market-day  at- 
tire, scolding  a  slight  formed,  thin  girl, 
seemingly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who 
was  standing  before  her  in  a  submissive 
posture,  lier  whole  figure  and  face 
<iuite  motionless.  The  moment  the 
girl  saw  Mrs.  Egerton  appear  at  the 
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^odr  tebind  lier  mistrfissy  with  a  startj 
of  joy  «he  clasped  tier  hands«  ^aeod  cainti 
forward  several  ^teps,  so  that  Rosamonli 
then  saw  her  face  more  idistinctiy.  Itl 
i¥as  not  boodsome^  it  was  maoked, 
4iay  seamed,  by  the  amail  tpcot,  emS' 
ciated  and  deadly  paie,  exoept  while  « 
hectic  fiu£ih  torossed  it  at  the  dostaiit 
<she  first  came  forward.  Her  mistresSy 
torning  abvnptly  as  they  enteied,  be- 
-gan,  in  a  softened  :tone,  wkh  ^  Sairaat, 
Madam  Egerton/'  fiolt/as  seen  as  she 
<!Saw  Madam  Egevtoa  look  Jcifidly  Ito- 
-wands  the  girl,  faer  jcountenaoiee  again 
<douded  overv  "and  when  Madam  went 
<to  feel  MMy's  pulse,  4mA  asked  iier 
iMm  'she  <ttd,  the  ^mistcess,  in  ia  Aom 
mwtMn^  speaking  >to  boraelf  *a8  shie 
awung  asMtt  the  chair  'She  had  setifor 
Mrs.  EgeMM,  sa«d,^'8h^s  wellenoiigb^ 
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if  Qua^  wooM  not  be- coming  to*  put 
notions  into  h^P  head  :  strong  enough, 
too,  ef  sr)(  conscience,  for  all  my  work, 
and  her  awn  tO0s  vrhen  she  pteases^  as 
sb^  used  fasti  eiKM»gh  afore^  she  was  kalf 
her  lieigbt,  naitil  of  late  dajss,  since 
ever  that  vagary  of  pretending  to  be 
weak,  Kke  a  lady>  wae  pat  into  her 
silty  brainJ* 

Gaining  cowage  frotnp  her  rekiodKog 
anger,  and  Qb^cving  tbat  the  ladies 
beard  her,  and  that  their  eyes  ware 
fixed  upon  her,  the  woman  let  loose 
bet  temf^er,  and  poured  forth,  in  ber  natu- 
ral sHrill  objnrgatory  voice,  a  torrent  of 
reproacbes  against  thi&  Mary,  this  object 
€if  •  her  hourly  wratb.  While  the  storm 
tuged,  Mary  stood  as  before,  ^«ite  stiff, 
tritfaotit  ever  raising  bet  eyeSj  ves<4ately 
pafienf •  But  Rosamond  obsenred,  thet 
one  spot  of  cotour,  which  aqppearcd 
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high  upon  each  thin  cheek  bone>  gra- 
dually  became  of  a  deep  fixed  red. 

<<  Oh !  ma'am,' '  cried  Rosamond, 
"  pray  don't  scold*  her  any  more !" 

Loud  squalls  of  children  interrupted 
Rosamond.  The  girl  quickly  turnmg 
to  open  the  back  door,  a  tribe  of  crying 
children  rushed  in,  stretching  out  their 
dirty  hands,  and  screaming,  *'  Mary ! 
Mary!"  Suddenly  silenced  by  the 
sight  of  the  strangers^  they  clung  round 
Mary,  who  wiped  their  eyes,  and  set 
their  rags  to  rights.  But  fresh  subjects 
for  abuse  now  occurred  to  the  mistress, 
who  railed  anew  against  Mary  for 
standing  there,  as  she  did  always,  while 
her  children  were  breai^ing  their  necks. 
*^  No  care  from  her  of  any  thing  within 
or  without :  so  you  see  how  it  is  with 
your  own  eyes  at  last,  M^am  Gger*^ 
toal    And  I  am  glad  04  it," 
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'« And  I  Mi  gilid  of  it,  too/'  mM 
Mrs.  £g«rtOB.  **  But  pray  iiow  19  the 
poor  paralytic 'Woman  to-day  i" 

<'  What,  old  Sarah !  Why,  madam, 
the  same  as  usaaU  I  do  s^ippose.  No 
great  chance,  I  gaess,  of  her  !>eing 
better  or  worse.  And  IVe  reason,  I'm 
sure,  to  rne  the  day  she  ever  darkened 
my  doors,  and  did  not  go  on  the  parish 
as  she  ought ;  for  since  the  day  Mary 
took  to  tending  her,  and  that's  four 
years  come  Michaelmas,  I  have  had 
no  service  out  of  her,  to  say  proper 
service ;  and  she,  my  'prentice,  regular 
boand,  as  I  can  show  you,  Madam^^ 
added  she,  going  to  an  old  dark  press 
in  the  wall  to  rummage  for  papers-— 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,**  said  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton,  •*  and  we  will  look  to  that  by  and 
by  5  but  first,  can  we  see  old  Sarah  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sure.  Madam  !  *'  cried  Mary, 
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a  ray  of  joy  darting  from  her  eyes^ 
if  you  could  but  cross  the  yard ; "  and 
disengaging  herself  at  one  motion  from 
all  the  children,:  die  threw  open  the 
hatch  door  and  disappeared. 

Rosamond  and  Mrs.  Egerton  followed 
through  the  litter  and  dirt  to  what  was 
called  the  old  cow  house^  a  low  hovel, 
of  which  the  roof  was  strangely  propped, 
and  the  thatch,  black  and  overgrown 
with  grass,  was  in  places  curiously 
patched  with  new  straw.  One  of  the 
children  was  watching  for  them  at  the 
hovel  door :  there  was  so  little  light 
within,  that  at  first  entering  Rosamond 
could  scarcely  see  any  thing,  or  discern 
the  figure  of  Mary  standing  by  some 
sort  of  bed  on  the  ground,  in  one 
corner  of  the  place. 

<^  Be  kind  enough  to  come  closer. 
Madam,    Miss/'     said   Mary,    **  she 
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won't  be  startled ;  I  come  first  to  warn 
her/' 

She,  as  Rosamond  saw^  wbea  she 
came  closer  to  the  bed,  was  tbe  para- 
lytic woman,  who  was  sitting  propped 
up  with  a  bundle  of  straw  against  tbe 
wall  behind  her;  the  remains  of  a 
patchwork  qoilt  covering  her  lower 
limbs,  of  which  she  had  entirely  lost 
tbe  use. 

<^  Bat  see.  Madam,  she  can  move 
her  hands  and  arms  now  as  well  as 
ever,  thanks  be  to  God  I** 

*<  Thanks  be  to  God!  and  you,  dear 
Mary  !"  said  the  palsied  woman,  join* 
ing  her  hands  in  prayer.  '*  Madam 
Egerton,  there's  no  tongue  on  Earth 
can  tell  what  that  girl  does,  and  has 
done  these  four  long^  years  for  me,  little 
worth  that  I  am  ! " 

*<  Little  I  can  do,''  ^aid  Mary,  wip- 
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ing  h^i*  eyes  and  forebei^d  with  one 
quick  motion.  **  And  too  happy  I 
should  be  could  I  be  allowed  to  do  that 
little." 

^'  Oh^  Madam  Egerton  T  continued 
the  lii^k  woman,  '^  if  I  had  words !  if 
you  could  but  know  all !  '* 

«  If  you  did  know  all,  Madam/' 
said  the  girl,  **  then  you'd  know  how 
grateful  I  ought  for  to  be  to  her  who  is 
lying  there ;  and  so  I  would  be  if  I 
eould,  but  I  cannot  1*^ 

Throwing  the  apron  over  her  face, 
Mary  tan  oat  ibto  the  yard,  and  Sarah 
was  silent  for  some  moments,  keoring 
her  sobbing. 

*^  The  most  gratefuKest  girl  !**  said 
the  pateied  woman ;  ^<  the  nkost  hard'^ 
woirkingesl  grateful  soul  of  a  poor  body 
God  ever  made !  Oh,  the  happy  day 
^■^  me^  when  I  once  nursed  her  io 
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sickness !  That  was  all,  madam,  I  ever 
did  for  her ;  and  see  what  she  has  been 
to  rae  ever  since !  me,  a  cripple,  such 
as  you  see,  and  she  scarce  more  than 
a  child,  and  slight  of  body  as  that 
young  lady  there!  and  as  tender  of 
heart,'^  added  she,  seeing  Rosamond*s 
tears, 

Mrs.  Egerton  then  went  away,  not- 
withstanding Rosamond*s  earnest  wishes 
to  see  and  hear  more :  and  though  she 
begged  most  anxiously  to  be  permitted 
to  do  somethings  and  expressed  the 
most  eager  desire  to  do  a  great  deal 
as  soon  as  possible,  Mrs.  Egerton 
gently,  but  steadily,  resisted.  "  No, 
my  love,  no,  leave  it  to  me ;  I  hope  I 
shall  do  all  that  can,  that  ought  to 
be  done  for  both,  ilfot  we  must  not 
take  from  this  grateful  girl  the  merit 
and  the  pleasure,  which,  be  asswed,  she 
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has,  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  and  in 
ti»e  midst  of  her  bard  struggles^  in 
bearing  and  forbearing,  in  feeling  that 
she  is  ail  in  atl  to  that  poor  cripple, 
and  that  her  gratefat  heart  gives  what 
neither  our  money,  nor  any  nsoney, 
can  purchaie»" 

"True,  indeed;  I  do  believe  it>  I 
am  convinced  of  il/^  said  JRosamond, 
reluctantly  ;  and^  as  $he  returned  with 
Mrs.  Egerton^  walking  slowly  up  the 
steep  path>  she  r^efleoted  in  silencer,  till 
Mrs.  Egerton  pausing  ia  rest,  Rosa* 
mofad  repealedy  ''  I  amr  convinced  yoa 
are  rigbt^  ma'am.  That  poor  girl  had 
literally  nothing  of  Her  own  to  givej 
yet  her  gratitude  was  most '  tonching) 
and  move  truly  generous  than  that  of 
my  magnificent  Counfless^  and  iar  more 
iMfiloridtis^becailse^  as  you  say^  Hereia 

l\iMiHrtant>ietf  denia^.  sm;h  woildiP' 
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fol  poir^r  pi^r  herself  1"  continued 
RoA^opd*  ^^  Otv,  think  <tf  what  it 
mast  \^  to  bear  that  fiooktiiig  womaOi 
added  lo  :aU  bfit  ovo  nweiy«  lay  and 
ojght  for  fear  j/^^rs !  half  atafYad»  and 
siok^  and  working  «o  iiard  1** 

Tvhat^  wjuqb  words  doould  nojt  fiiUj 
o^refl^  Rovamond  finish^  hy  sb^ddiag 
4few  uncoatFpllable  tei^a^  aiMl.by  sev^oid 

^^P  fiigbs^  wbioh  f^i^v^d  Joi^^  i^  tbej 
(fi^^lked  islowjy  ^p  ithe  glqn  4p  r^in 
the  party^  wbo^  (hey  had  (Uft  W  «b^ 
fwc^t. 
Xm^  twd  inMtiWoly  jioifib^  sji^^j^ebr- 

^QQrDiW}.w4  tk^  MatJwd  <9ak»  but;  ^9)1^ 
bad  t^kw  a  TiIAW  of  ;a  ^Mu)rifi;d  gbde 
in  the  /profit  i^fipoe  .Eqsv»miwd'«:Miifn. 
^^r^yu  )bprm^mt:ba*mw  hi^«  im 
to  m^t  Aifir*  QPfUing  ^Hi  k^  «b#  twbidd 
MpMAic^ni/totiWQQlIiPct  )4aievd^cfii|iitioD 
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of  the  scathed  oak  in  Mundy's  Need* 
wood  Forest  This  turned  Rosa- 
niond^s  attention  from  the  miseries 
she  had  jast  witnessed,  and,  after  a  lit- 
tle recollection,  she  repeated  the  whole 
passage.  Mrs.  Egerton  said  she  often 
thought  of  those  lines  when  she  looked 
at  that  favourite  old  tree ;  but  that  she 
loved  better  still,  the  verses  to  his 
«  Arm  Chair,-  and  those  to  his  «  little 
grandson  of  seven  years  old,**  and  asked 
Godfrey  to  repeat  them  for  her. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  walk 
home,  the  conversation  took  a  diflferent 
turn.  A  country  gentleman,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mundy,  having  been  once 
his  schoolfellow,  and  always  his  friend. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  bis  verses 
had  been .  selected  and  liked  by  these 
young  people.     Though  Mr.  Mund/ 
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had  been  dead  some  time>  bis  memory 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
had  known  him.     *^  By  some,'*    said 
his  friend,  ''  perhaps  he  was  liked  only 
for  his  convivial  qualities,  or  as  a  good 
companion  in  the  fox  chase:   bat  he 
was  better  appreciated  by  others,  who 
admired  bis  cultivated  taste,  agreeable 
conversation,  and  polite  manners.    By 
aU  he  was  loved  for  his  amiable  temper 
^d  bis  benevolent  habits :  and  in  every 
nuik  his  I0S9  was  felt  as  a  kind  neigh- 
^ur,  a  good  landlord,   an  excellent 
inagistrate,  and  a  useAil  country  gen* 
Pieman."    To  this  eulogium  Godfrey 
^nd  Rosamond' listened  with  an  inter- 
^t,  excited  by  their  previous  acquaint- 
^ce  with  his  poetry.    Rosbmonii  was 
mnch  gratified  by  perceiving,  that  ra^ 
ttoQal  conversation  was  addressed  to 
^i  that  nhe  was  herself  considered, 
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9U  m^wmsi, 

9  .l«er«  y«i¥)g  \»Ayt  b)^q)()Af  aiHy  «if 
<li;«ss  and  AWs^H^e. 
Jl:  fKA»  Qi|p!9«P?,e4.  d;^  she  4a4  h>«r 

mfwy  y<ftmg  p^raos^  49^  »ll  4iiit»  tkps 

tit^ri^g,  Al^^RS*   vilUbfiec)  mhi§9fimg 

9{)«M#»inQ(\g  i(b^mif4viefi,.«ir  qI««  aiding 


vintsige^  H  ^»  giittie  f«#s.  She'  tnatdti 
several  attemjfi^d  t(^  drttv*'  Godfrey  <^, 
that  dhef  Wigbt  «ei}  Mm  whfftt  she  had 
s^H  of  the  gf^t^fd  girlj  and  of  the 
paMlytky  Wtm^i  btif  his  Uttetition 
^39  too  mtfciif  engaged.  At  length 
Rosramof!gfd,  heskfidg'  ^me  #ordi^  of  a 
t^^e  eAteVttfiDto^  sfUbje^i  A^oth  Another 
ditbion  of  i'kt  ly^lkers,  v^ithdreW  b^f 
^tti  gefltiy  froA  hef  brethei^^. 

*'  So !  Rosamond/'  exclaim^  he; 
''  ^u  doti't  Uhef  to  bear  all  tbi^  of  the 

"  Jf6  fb^k  yotf,**  sAlrf  \\)i^i  ^  I 

^^M  (6  heaf  96lndtft(ng  thttt  Ldofa  i^ 
Wsteaitig  to  J  90tt^  ftcc^nitit  <rf  a  fii«6  in 
London :   will  you  come  ? " 

''Oh  nV*  ^Id  Codfrejri  ^^  i  must 
^^  Witti  tiH«e  ^etttl^ttt^fl  are  Siyittg 
*b<«t  tb«  gMie  teVTs^  bal^yott  AW  A 
^'^^^tli  Add  y«b  Me  Y}taite  i*}gM  Udt  ttf 
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meddle  with  politics:  go,  go,  Rosa- 
mond, you  are  quite  right/'  added  he, 
with  a  little  nod  of  manly  superiority. 

On  nearer  approach,  Rosamond 
found,  that  the  fire  in  London,  of  which 
Laura  was  speaking,  was  no  new  acci- 
dent, but  one  which  had  happened  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  old 
fire  of  16<56,  which  nearly  destroyed 
the  city  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

''  But  how  came  you  to  talk  of  this, 
my  dear  Laura  ? ''  said  Rosamond. 
"  When  I  left  you,  you  were  talking 
of  Mr.  Muddy  and  country  gentle- 
ipen.  How  did  you  get  to  the  fire  of 
London?" 

"  Very  easily,'*  said  Laura.  "  From 
country  gentlemen  to  planting,  and 
]£velyn's  Sylva;  then  to  his  Diary, 
Yirixich  brought  to  our  minds  the  recol- 
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Uf&AoW  of  b\^  im^lrestittl;  HMoiWIt  of 
thftt  di^e^ftil  fire  in  Lo(id(m.*' 

ftosfttfioiid  Mr  ad  Well  ^eqiiaiDted  vtitint 
this  p2iMagei  sind  had  hetttd  st>  n>Atty 
others  te^  thud  by  her  father,  ^nd  h^d 
lefirnt  so  much  of  Evelyn  in  the  conrse 
of  codver^atton,  that  she  knew  ht«  hi&« 
toty  and  hiB  th^r&cter,  &hd  f^t  itt«> 
tereiited  abbot  Wottdn,  the  hous6  tttut 
plAc^  he  so  often  m6Mk>ns>  and  td 
Whibh  trd  was  so  much  uttaehedt  So 
th^t  it  >as  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  she  heard  arrangements  made  fof 
going  to  96^  that  place  the  next  dity, 
ai^d  listened  with  eageitiei^l;  to  the 
d^ail  t)f  d^en  batriag^s,  sid«  ^ddle^ 
and  ponies. 

Tbe  ftioikieht  they  arrive  at  the 
Abbey,  Godfrey  as^d  Rosamond  hurried 
to  iJr.  Egerton*s  stndy,  and,  with  tbeitf 
ctt*owmry  f^elfwcfeof  '**  I  h^pe  we  don't 

Y  3 
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disturb  you.  Sir/'  they  began  to  tell 
him  all  that  they  had  seen,  heard,  felt, 
and  understood,  since  they  had  left 
him.  As  soon  as  they  came  into  his 
study.  Dr.  Egerton  put  away  his  pa- 
pers, dismissed  his  man  of  business, 
seated  himself  in  what  he  called  his 
idle  arm  chair,  and  listened  to  his 
youDg  friends  with  that  polite,  benevo- 
lent, encouraging  look,  which  assured 
them,  even  more  than  his  words  could 
do,  ^*  that  they  were  never  trouble- 
some." 

Laura's  sketches  were  put  into  his 
hands,  but  before  he  could  well  have 
time  to  begin  his  praises  or  his  criti- 
cisms, Godfrey  bad  begun  his  report 
of  the.  debate  on  the  game  laws,  and 
Rosamond  was  imploring  leave  to  teli 
her  history  of  the  walk  with  Mrs. 
Egerton,     But  Dr.  Egerton^  as  soon  as 
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be  heard  Rosamond  mention  the  poor 
girl  and  the  paralytic  woman,  told 
her,  that  Mrs.  Egerton  had  just  been 
speaking  to  him  on  this  subject^  and 
that  they  bad  been  contriving  togethei; 
some  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition; and  that  Mrs.  Egerton  was 
already  occupied  in  preparing  to  carry 
their  plap  into  execution. 
.  "So  soon!  Ob,,  delightful!"  said 
Rosamond.  "  You  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
are  not  what  my  father  calls  sayerSy  but 
doers.  You  know,  Godfrey,  what  my 
father  was  saying  the  other  day,  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  people  in  this 
world  I  one,  the  very  large  class  of  the 
sayers;  the  other  the  very,  very  small 
one  of  the  doers^ 

But  Godfrey  did  not  listen  to  Rosa- 
mond, for  at  this  moment  he  wanted 
to  be  one  of  the  sayers  s  and  having  at 
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Ifength  (iatight  Dr.  E^rtott**  6ye,  he 
Went  on  with  the  ^pei^bh  bh  thfe  ^aine 
lk\Vs,  vVhich  Rosattdnd  tiad  ihteh^uptcfd  i 
arid,  to  do  hirti  ju^lfc^,  he  feuiiitttfed  up 
ttie  Argument  he 'hafl  heaM  frOm  hb 
able  ^vA  liohourable  ffifetidi  vify 
fairiy  i  and,  quoting  thfe  laratot's  Words, 
he  dfeblared,  that,  wfeH  as  be  loted 
riding,  leaping,  ^nd  hurititj^,  he  hotyed 
he  'shoiiM  nevfer  be  otafe  of  thosfe,  who 
think  it  tbe  bi^iit  birthright  bf  a  ftfee- 
bWn  firiton,  "anrd  the  first  priviteg^  of  a 
^entlefmian,  to  gallop  ifter  fbkes,  htib* 
h2it^s;  K>v  ^hottl  ^itt*ll  Virdi ;  ih  %hoM;-,  if 
hi6  vbte  werte  lo  ^efeide  the  ittfeittef,  it 
shbuld  trfe  for  thie  tot^l  aboHttoti  xjf  th6 
game  fe\*$. 

Dr.  Egertpn  smiled  al  the  young 
orator's  WarWitb,  a?nd  commending  his 
hiimahity,  seemed,  ttevetthrfes^,  to 
'-abt  whether  he  might  icontttiae  lb 
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be  of  bis  present  opinion  some  years 
hence>  wben  he  should  become  one  of 
the  privileged  tribe  of  Nimrod  him- 
self, and  when  he  would  probably 
see  things  in  quite  another  light, 
and,  like  others,  leave  the  bare  to 
ber  many  friends,  and  the  fox  to  his 
many  enemies.  No;  Godfrey,  with 
eager  benevolence,  protested  against 
this,  and  pledged  himself  to  support 
bis  present  opinion  when  he  should  be 
twenty,  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred  years 
old.  <'  Meantime,"  said  Dr.  Egerton, 
''  take  my  advice ;  hear  much,  and 
say  as  little  as  possible  upon  this,  or 
any  other  question  which .  requires  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  before 
any  safe  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  bearings  of  the  different  points, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  abolishing 


did,  or  khSkitfg  tm/  t^lftifttticflM.  Bat 
ptay,  vSf  ydtt*^  ^ichtti,"  c«>DCmfl*d 
0K  Egertott,  '*  ha^htitai,  «K«  I  A) 
ad  Wish  to  fi^reii  yirttf  Spifit  of  Jfi- 
qttiry,  6f  your  \ikh!  td  ex€fci#  yotlt 
i-^asottiAg  poWe^,  3^  yoii  do,  upon 
6Very  si^ecil  tUki  y6ti  fif^^r  discfMssdI. 
hni  tiH  yod  hre  itne  of  ytttir  grobtid, 
ieW  y6'(ir  6t<rmM!l  on  i^iieh  ^ilbti^Ur  daly 
to'  your  j^i'ivsite  frieiidsy  $dch  ds  thy- 
self, tbt  imdhtt,  at  yatt  faihtt  ot 

iAothet." 

Gbdfi^y,  in  Whorti  the  Spirit,  bbi 
tti\y  bf  i.  yoting  politit!?^,  thit  of  a 
parIial)(ieht£i^y  dfeb^t^tt  i^s  jo^  ri^it^g, 
Idok^d  thbch  disa^^6ititM  by  this 
spfe'ech  of  Dr.  Eg^rtttfl's,  aftd  hdt  tfeJish- 
ihg  this  adVic^,  He  Said,  he  c6tlfested 
ftiat  he  Wets'  '4fi^&id  he  shotild  tiot  hat« 
Ufr^d  tb  h&v^  be6fl  6h^  of  the  ^isdiples 


pf  Pjr^a^r^,    .diuriDg    (M  terrible 
ji^ftT  of  #j|e|ic^  t^t  v^pu5  ^e^F^  fnM9^ 

Aut  siha);  f9!9§  4bspM^  siUiQQe,  Dr. 
Egerlon  /(^bfte?F?(J,  whipb  k^  hj  po 
means  advised  to  his  young  friends, 
especially  as  he  should  be  a  great 
sufferer  by  it ;  as  there  was  no  one  en- 
joyed more  than  he  did  their  free,  na- 
tural first  thoughts ;  but  he  only  recom- 
mended theijr  r^J[i;^iiy;ig  from  giving  to 
strangers  decisive  opinions  on  subjects 
where  they  had  not  means  of  judging. 

Godfrey  thanked  Dr.  Egerton  for 
the  kindness  of  this  advice,  but  could 
not  refrain  from  proceeding  to  farther 
lengths  against  the  principle,  policy, 
and  wisdom  of  the  measure,  when 
Helen  burst  in  ei^jg^erl^,  to  announce 
the  joyful  news,  fha^ill  *^sjsi^^^4  jfor 
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their  next  day's  expedition  to  Wotton, 
and  that  she  was  to  to,  and  Rosamond 
was  to  go,  and  Laura,  and  Godfrey, 
and  every  body,  provided  the  day 
should  be  fine  enough  for  riding. 
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THE   BLACK    LANE. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  light  Rosamond 
was  at  her  turret  window,  looking  out 
to  see  what  kind  of  day  it  would  be ; 
and,  putting  her  head  far  oat  to  the  east, 
she  saw  the  casement  window  of  the 
eastern  turret  thrown  open,  and  God- 
frey's head  popped  out  for  the  same 
purpose.  Head  nodded  to  heaci  and 
withdrew,  both  satisfied,  from  the  pro- 
mise of  the  sunrise,  that  it  would  be  as 
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fine  a  day  as  heart  could  wish.  And 
happily  for  those  who  were  to  ride, 
and  those  who  were  to  go  in  open 
carriages,  the  weather  was  quite  de- 
cided io  its  promise  atd  in  its  pierforai- 
ance.    They  had  not  to  trust  to 

"  The  uncertain  glories  of  an  April  day." 

It  was  October :  there  was  neither  too 
much  heat,  nor  too  much  cold,  nor  too 
much  wind,  nor  too  much  dust,  nor 
too  OHftch  or  too  little  of  any  thing,  of 
wJ»ich  the  mostfastidious^i[fc%  hunters 
could  complain. 

Felicity  hunters,  it  any  young  or  old 
reader  should  chance  to  be  imac-: 
quaiated  with  the  term,  is  (as  the 
traveller  told  Rosamond)  the  name 
given  'in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  ttiQie 
who  go  these  and  make  parliieft  of 
pleasure  to  see  Ike  beauties  of   ths 
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idhmd.  Our  paiij  were  not  felieity* 
huntersj  but  ieWcxty-finders^  for  th^ 
were  disposed  to  find  pleasure  in  every 
tbing  tfeey  saw^  and  that  is  a  great 
step  towards  saccess  in  finding  it,  as 
Rosamotid^  from  her  own  experience 
of  the  party  ^  pain,  and  the  party  of 
pleasure,  in  the  days  of  her  childhood, 
well  retitiembered.  Rosamond  was  to 
go  in  the  carriage  when  they  set  out, 
and  to  ride  in  returning.  She  was 
soon  happily  seated  in  the  iandau, 
wedged  in  between  Laura  and  the  red- 
coshioned  elbow. 

To  all,  who  have  ever  been  in  the 
lovely  valiey  of  Dorking,  the  very 
soand  of  its  nattie  will  call  forth  instant 
exclamations  of  delight :  and  such  c«m* 
tinually  burst  from  our  young  tr£i«- 
vellers  when  they  B^m  this  happy  valley. 
The  riders  calted  to  those  in  the  ear^ 
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riage,  and  those  in  the  carriage  called 
to  those  who  were  riding. ,  **  Oh,  look 
there.  Rosamond!"  cried  Godfrey, 
pointing  to  the  right  with  his  whip. 
**  Oh,  look  here !  Godfrey !  Laura.! 
Mamma!  Papa!"  cried  Rosamond, 
as  the  views  passed  too  quickly  before 
her;  views  of  cultivated  hiils  and 
dales,  covered  with  a  vast  estent  of 
wood  in  rich  foliage,  and  autumnal 
tints,  to  which  the  bright,  low,  October 
sun  gave  constant  variety  of  light  and 
shade.  Every  landscape,  as  it  passed, 
Laura  longed  to  put  into  her  sketch 
book,  but  at  every  trial  she  failed  io 
the  hope  of  representing  what  she  saw, 
and  at  last  gave  herself  up,  as  Rosa- 
mond advised,  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  present. 

The  traveller  pointed  out,  as  they 
passed  on,   all  the  places  famed  for 
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beaiiiy,  which  could  be  seen,  from  that 
toaA,   telKng  them  their  names^  aad 
those  of  their  present  aad  former  pos- 
sessors ;  relating  anecdotes  of  past  and 
present  times^  which  gave  a  character 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed.     As  they 
came  within  view  of  a  very  picturesque 
demeMe,  CSodfrey  and  his  father  rode 
up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  to  point 
out  to  Laura  and  Rosamond  the  beau* 
tiful   grounds  of   Chert  Park^    which 
joia  the    Deep  Dene.     *'  Those  two 
charming  places,"    said  their  father, 
'^  are  now  united.  Chert  Park  has  lately 
been  purchased,  and  given  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Deep  Dene  by  his  brother, 
who  declared,  that  the  day,  on  which 
be  9aw   the   boundaries  between  the 
two  estates  levelled,  w^s  the  happiest 

ofbisHfe." 
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''  How  noble!  How  kind!  How 
generoas ! ''  exclaimed  the  party  in  the 
carriage. 

'<  It  is  a  good  thing)  indeed/'  said 
Godfrey's  father,  turning  to  him^  **  to 
have  such  a  brother ;  but  I  question 
much,  whether  the  being  such  a  one 
is  not  still  better. 

*^  The  affection  of  these  brothers 
reminds  me/'  said  the  traveller,  ^^  of 
the  attachment  to  each  other  shown 
by  two  young  Frenchmen,  brothers  of 
that  family  who  were  so  nobly  received 
by  the  Polish  Countess,  of  whom  you 
were  reading  yesterday.  Miss  Rosa- 
mond/' 

^*  Oh  !  pray  tell  it  to  us,"  exclaimed 
Rosamond. 

"  They  were  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Bonaparte,"  continued 
the  traveller,   *^  during  his  prosperity 
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m  France.     Their  plans  were  disco- 
vered ;  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned. 
I  forget-  by  what  means  they  escaped 
being  shot.    The  only  favour  they  ob- 
tained for  some  years,  daring  a  most 
rigoroas  confinement,  was  that  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  be  together.    They 
bad  happy  tempers,  and  contrived  to 
i^eep  up  each  other's  spirits.     At  last 
tbe  severity  of  their  confinement  was 
relaxed  in  some  degree,  and  they  were 
removed  on  their  parole  to  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes.     They  both   possessed 
naany  accomplishments,  and  spent  their 
time  in  drawing,  njusic,  and  in  many 
innocent  amusements.   However,  when 
the  Allies  were  approaching  France, 
it  was  thought  dangerous  to  allow  them 
80  n>.uch '  liberty.     They  one  day  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  an  officer,  of  whose, 
bostile  designs    they  could    have    no 
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daobt^  ihmigh  he  appeared  to  faa?€ 
n^iog  but  friendlj  inteBlkms  towards 
tbem.    He  iavitecl  himself  to  dine  with 
then«  and  at  last  recommeoded  their 
acoompaiijriiig  bkii  from  the  prison : 
they  of  course    made  no   nesistanoe. 
Dinner  caM^i  conversation  eootimied, 
duritig  which  the  two  brothers  con- 
trived to  make  themselves  understood 
bj  each  oiber,  by  means  of  a  sipectes 
of  cypher,    whioh   they   bad   ammed 
them^dlves    in    leatning.      In    evefj 
sei^oee  they  addressed  to  the  ojffifcer 
they     introduced     partieular     words, 
which,  after  a  ceirt^in  time,  formed  a 
senteoce,^  which  conveyed  their  intoa* 
tions  to  each  other:    in  this  m^ner 
they  concerted  between    thpm    their 
plan.    Upon  some  pretext,  one  brother 
weni!    down  stairs^    and^,    after  some 
minuteS)  this  other  went  to  bis  apart- 
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ment  above  stairs,  saying  that  he  would 
prepare  himself  for  his  departure. 
They  had  purposely  lingered  over  their 
diimer  till  it  was  quite  dark.  The 
brother,  who  had  been  above  stairs^ 
came  down,  rushed  into  the  room 
where  he  had  left  the  officer,  blew  ool 
the  candle,  fastened  the  door  on  hiin» 
ran  down  stairs,  and  joined  the  younger 
brother^  who  was  waiting  for  him  be* 
low.  They  had  ofteo  marked  the 
place  in  the  wall,  where  they  could,  if 
necessary,  -  clear  it :  dark  as  it  was, 
they  knew  it,  and  got  safe  to  the  out- 
side  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  If  they 
escaped  from  thence,  they  feared  bor 
iog  immediately  traced,  they  therefore 
got  to  the  other  extremity  of  Paris,  and 
there  concealed  themselves,  while  all 
France  was  searched  for  them  in  vain." 
Just  as  the  traveller  had  finished  thia 
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hialorjr  th^  arrived  at  Wottoo.  Tfce 
first  sight  of  this  house,  built  in  the 
fashion  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth's  time^ 
roond  a  hollow  square,  with  small 
windows,  pointed  ^e^brows^  and  many* 
peaked  roof,  disappointed  Rosaoiond 
arni  Godfrey.  It  was  old  enough, 
but  not  venerable  eboagh  to  strike  Ro- 
samond's fancy ;  and  every  room  tbcy 
entered  she  found,  too  k>w,  toosfiMfcll, 
and  too  dark :  tbe  library  especially^ 
of  which  they  bad  feroied  magnificent 
expectations,  disappointed  Godfrey  so 
mmeh,  that  twice  he  repeated,  *'  And 
is  this  really  the  library?  Is  thia 
Evelyn's  libriary?" 

But  Evelyn's  portrait^  with  bis  Syhra 
in  bis  ha»d,  and  the  sight  and  smell  of 
the  original  manusoript  of  his  jonrnali 
proved  quite  satis&elory  ;  and  tbe  oTd 
portfolt«B^.  4irith  all  tbe  odd  Drinta  ind 
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dratrings,  which  Evelyn  collected  when 
he  was  a  young  man  on  the  CeotineDt^ 
and  sent  home  to  his  father  at  WoCton» 
delighted  Godfrey ;  and  not  only  him> 
hot  his  frieed  the  trayeller,  who  had 
se«a  mo^t  of  wbad  is  best  worth  seeing 
io  the  foar  qoanters  of  the  globe^  ex« 
amined^  with  minute  curiosity  and  in- 
teresty  every  tattered  remnant  o£  the 
yeUwr  papier  notes  in  Evelyn's  hand- 
writings 

*^  Such  is  the  power  of  a  oeldirated 
oame^  known  all  over  Europe,*^  said 
the  traveller. 

<<Such»  my  dear  aw^"  said  God* 
frey'fi  father^  '*  is  the  inteiest  iaapired 
by  those^  who,  during  their  lives,  dis- 
tingiiisb  themselves  among  thdr  fellnw 
creatnrea  by  knowledges  talents^  and 
virtue)    and  wbcs   ^^^  ^^^s  doalhv 
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leave,  in  their  works,  records  of  their 
not  having  lived  in  vain." 

All  the  company  now  set  oat  upon 
their  walk.  The  woods  of  Wotton 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  old  and 
young.  As  to  the  country  gentleman, 
he  was  in  a  state  of  continual  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  mpre  remakable,  as  till  now 
he  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  warmth 
on  any  other  subject.  He  stopped 
frequently  to  exclaim,  at  the  sight  of 
the  magnificent  extent  .of  the  woods, 
**  Ha  I  These  forest  trees  do  honouri 
indeed,  to  Evelyn's  Sylva,  or  Sylva*s 
father  I  He  planted  Wotton.  What 
one  man  can  do  when  he  sets  aboot 
it!  All  that  you  see  planted  by  one 
man!  As  far  ^s  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  farther !  Well !  if  any  thing  could 
teach  men  to  be  wise,  and  plant  in 
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lime,' certainly  such  a  sight  as  this 
would  do  it  i " 

*<  Do  U^*  said  the  orator  to  himself, 
is  but  a  flat  ending." 

Godfrey's  father  sighed, .  and  ob- 
served,  that  all  he  now  saw,  and  all  he 
DOW  heard,  made  him  regret  that  he 
had  not  early  in  life  planted  more : 
<*  My  son  will,  I  hope,  be  wiser  than  I 
have  been/' 

<'  Orlando,  my  father  means,'*  said 
Godfrey  to  Rosamond,  whose  eyes 
immediately  turned  upon  him. 

"  But,  father,  by  the  bye,"  con- 
tinued Godfrey,  **  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  quertion ;  I  have  something  to 
say.". 

<<  By  the  bye^  and  /  warU  to  ask  you 
a  guestion,  I  have  something  to  say, 
might  be  omitted,"  whispered  the 
orator  to  Laura.    **  Pardon  me ;   but 

VOL.  II.  c 
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yovr  brotber,  I  se^  intends  to  be  am 
orator;  and,  as  I  am  sure  he  wiM 
alivays  have  something  to  say,  he  will 
do  well  to  avoid  any  of  these  bye-wards 
aftd  useless  prefaces.'' 

6odfrey>  witbonk  having  the  benefit 
of  this  coiiDsel  at  the  moment,  went  on 
with  his  speech  to  hn  fatiter,  entirety 
to  the  country  gentleman's  satisfiic- 
tion,  for  the  purport  of  it  w«t9  to  de- 
clare his  intentioas,  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  ai  years  of  diseretionv  to  plant « 
small  portion  of  tattd,  which  his  grand- 
father had  left  to  him,  and  of  wfafcbi 
aa  it  was  Mountain  and  mooriand,  he 
could  taike  no  better  use.  His*  fether 
promised  to  assist  him  in  carrying  tiw 
laiidabk  resokition  into  efltect^  even 
before  Godfrey  should  arrive  afr  leigsi 
years  of  liiscretion.  From  this  mo** 
ment  it  waa  observed,  that  Godtoyi 
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and  with  him  Ro6aiDOiid»  who  sym* 
patbused  id  all  her  brother's  coooerns 
and  pjojects^  listened  with  much  in- 
creased interest  to  all  that  was  said 
upon  the  subject  of  planting  and 
fencing,  and  on  the  growth^  cuttings 
pruning)  and  profit  of  trees.  She  and 
Godfrey  often  assisted  the  country 
gentleo^an  in  measuring,  with  hatbaod 
aftd  handkerchief,  the  girth  of  many 
prodigious  trees,  and,  in  return,  re* 
ceived  from  him  much  useful  infor** 
matioD  for  the  management  of  the  future 
woods  on  the  Moorland  estate*  Lanra> 
xQeaintime,  was  equally  happy  i«  making 
some  rapid  sketches,  of  the  pictttvesqu^ 
groups  of  trees  present  to  her  eye,  and 
was  kindly  assisted  by  the  trareUiri;,  vvbo^ 
was  master  of  the  art  of  dcawing,  and 
wh^  koewv  as  well  as  KenniaH  kkn^ 
^4  how,,  by  skyftil  touches^  to  giw 
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to  each  different  tree  or  grove  the 
pecaliar  character  of  their  respective 
growth  and  foliage.  In  one  lessooi 
given  in  this  manner,  by  a  person  who 
began  by  insisting,  that  she  should  not 
draw  a  line  without  knowing  with 
what  intent,  and  for  what  purpose, 
Laura  said  she  learned  more  of  the  art 
than  she  had  acquired  in  previous 
months  and  years  from  comaion 
masters.  She  was  so  eager  at  her 
work,  that  she  could  hardly  leave  it, 
even  when  most  peremj^torily  sum* 
moned  by  Godfrey  and  Rosamond,  to 
all  the  joys  of  dining  in  a  tent !  a 
marquee  1  with  its  red  streamer  flying ! 
There  is  an  age,  and  Laura,  God- 
frey, and  Rosamond  were  of  that  age, 
when  it  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of.  life  to  dine  in  a  tent ;  and  the  more 
inconvenient  the  place,  and  the  fewer 
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the  eustomary  loxtiries  of  life,  the 
belter,  because  the  greater  must  be 
tke  oecasfon  for  making  every  thing: 
ansvrer  some  purpose  for  which  it  was 
nerer  originally  intended,  and  conse- 
qdeatty  the  more  laughter,  the  more 
enjoyment,  the  more  delight.  On  the 
present  occasion,  perhaps,  the  tent  and 
the  arrangements  were  rather  too  con- 
Tenient  for  Godfrey  and  Rosamond, 
but  they  better  suited  the  more  ma- 
ture teeste  of  their  father  and  mother, 
Dh  and*  Mrs.  Egerton,  and  even  of  the 
traveller,  who  loved  his  ease,  he  ownerf, 
when  he  could  have  it;  and  of  the 
cotmtty  gentleman,  who  loved  always 
to  have  ewefy  thing'  comfortable,  even 
at  a  f6te  champetre. 

After  dinner,  whHe  the  company* 
Were  walking  from  the  tent  to  t^ie. 
avenuei  where  they  were  to  meet  tfie 

xs 
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carriages,  Godfrey  and  Rosamond  waat 
to  the  gardens  to  see  the  foantain^ 
and,  while  they  were  looking  at  it, 
Helen  came  running  to  them.  '^  The 
horses  are  all  ready  !  Oh  !  I  have  run 
so  fast!"  cried  she.  '* Rosamond,  I 
am  glad  I  am  in  time  to  ask  you, 
if  you  are  going  to  ride  all  the  way 
back?" 

*<  Yes,  that  I  am,"  said  Rosamonds 
"  if  you  please." 

<<  I  do  please :  but,  my  dear  Rosa- 
mond, I  came  to  beg  you  will  take 
care  when  you  come  to  the  black 
lane." 

<^  The  black  lane  ! "  repeated  Rosa* 
mond,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen ;  "  the  poney, 
though  the  gentlest  creature,  and  the 
quietest  at  all  other  times,  is  always 
restive  when  she  comes  to  that  lane." 
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*^  What  a  horrid  place  it  must  be  f*^ 
s«d  Rosamond. 

"  But  why  ?  "  said  Godfrey. 

*'  Because,"  answered  Helen,  "  the 
pobey  once  ran  away  down  that  lane 
with  our  servant  Richard's  son,  and 
threw  him/*  '  ^ 

<<  A  child,  I  suppose,  that  did  not 
know  bow  to  sit  a  horse,''  said  God- 
frey. 

*^  But  is  that  the  reason  it  is  called^ 
the  black  lane  ?  Why  is  it  called  by 
that  terrific  name?"  said  Rosamond, 
on  whose  imagination  the  name  made 
more  impression  than  the  reality  of  the 
danger.  But.  to  her  question  she 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer: 
Hielen  did  not  know,  or  did  not  hear 
what,  she  said,  for  Godfrey  was  proving 
to  her,  that  it  must  have  been  the 
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boy's  fiftttU  that  the  poney  ihteiff  bmi. 
Then  anxious  to  quiet  RosamoadP^  apt- 
apprehensions^^  who>>  as  she  obsffved^ 
looked  excoaBiv^eVy  alarmed^  HriM  be- 
gaa  to  softea  betr  firat  haaty  represenlah 

"  My  dear  Rosamond,'*'  a»d^  she, 
*^  yoa  need  not  be  the  least  afraid  of 
my  poney  ;  she  i»  the  gentles*  oreatare 
in  the  world,  except  just  when  sbe 
dooie^  to  the  torni  to  the  black  laNoe.'' 

'^  Oh«  IhaA  horrible  Jane  I  Do  tell 
xne  all  abaut.it?''  said  Rosamond. 

^'  I  have  nothing'  to  tell,  hut;  that 
the  poney  fovnaerly  lived  there«" 

^*  Lived  m  the  black  lanel"  swA 
Rosamond. 

"  Yes;j  she  was  bought  frorn  ttt« 
farmer^  who  livea  at  the  end  of  the 
bme,.  and   she-  always  wants  to  turn 
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down  there,  because  she  has  an  affec- 
tion for  the  place,  that's  all/' 

'*  That's  all,'*  said  Godfrey  j  ''  she 
is  the  quietest  creature  in  the  world ; 
I  could  ride  her  with  a  rein  of  worsted : 
but  Helen  is  a  little  bit  of  a  coward, 
and  is  frightened  if  a  horse  moves  its 


ears," 


"Well,  I  know  I  am  a  coward,'' 
said  Helen  3  <*  and  I  only  tell  you,  Rosa- 
mond, there's  no  danger,  I  know,  if 
you  let  Richard  lead  her  past  the  lane, 
or  just  let  him  ride  between  you  and 
the  turn." 

"But  why  Richard?"  said  God- 
frey ;  "  I  can  take  care  of  her  as  well 
as  Richard." 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  but  I  would  rather 
ba?e  Richard,  too,  when  we  come 
to  the  dangerous  place,"  said  Ro- 
tamond. 
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''  To  the  black  lajoie ! "  said  Godfcey. 
**  That  name  has  run  away  with  Rosa- 
mond's ioiaginatuoo.  See,  how  ffight- 
ened  she  looks!" 

''  Not  at  all,  brother*"  said  Bosa< 
niond,  "  only  I  think — " 

"  I  think,"  interrupted  Godfey,  « ta 
settle  the  matter  at  once,  if  you  are  a 
coward  you  had  bettei:  not  ride  at  alh 
my  dear." 

While  Rosamond  stood  doubtful^  be- 
tween tbe  fear  of  the  black  lano,  and 
the  fear  that  her  brother  should  think 
her  a  coward,  they  came  up  to  the  pJace 
where  the  horsf^  were  standing;  and 
Richard^  the  servant,  who  usqaUy  r^ 
with  Helen,  called  <'  Careful  Richaiid/' 
led  the  paney  }$^  to  his  i^istress*  Id 
reply  to  Godfrey  and  Roaamowd's  in- 
stant questions,  concerning  (be  babito 
and  disposition  of  tbe  poney,  Riabai^ 
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piAted  ber  fetidly,  dedarmg  there  was 
not  a  quieter  creature  upon  earth ;  she 
neter  ran  away  but  once,  and  that  was 
the  boy's  fault  who  was  riding  her. 

**  So  I  tdd  you,  Rosamond,'*  cried 
Godfrey. 

«  But  I  don*t  xare  whose  fault  it 
was,"  said  Rosamond.  **^  Helen  says, 
the  poney  always^  wants  to  ruii  off 
iowH  the  lane.** 

That  ibte  might  have  a  liking  to 
t«m  down  the  lane  where  she  had 
formerly  lived,  Richard  would  not  take 
tipoii  him  to  deny  5  **  but,  Sir,*  added 
he,  turning  to  Godfrey,  ^  she  never 
attempts  such  a  thing,  or  thinks  of  it, 
except  when  Miss  Helen  is  riding  her, 
who  lis  so  very  ttrMursome,  and  the 
poney  fi:nows  she  can  do  as  she 
pleases.** 

€tedfrey  laughed  at  Helen's  coward- 
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ice;    and  Rosamond's  fear  of   beiog 
laughed  at,  conqaered  her  fear  of  the 
lane ;  so  patting  the  pretty  bright  bay 
poney,  who  stood  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
she  declared   she  was    not   the  least 
afraid  now,    and  tteit  she  would  not 
upon  any  account  give  up   her  ride 
with    Godfrey:    so    Godfrey  praising 
her  spirit,  she  sprang  up  on  the  poney, 
proud  to  show  that  she  was  not  timoor- 
some.     Her  father,  who  had  not  heard 
what  had  passed,  joined  them  just  as 
she  had  mounted,  and  they  set  out  all 
together.    Rosamond,   afraid  to  show 
Godfrey  some  fears,  that  still  lurked  in 
her  secret  soul,  did  not  mention  it  to 
her  father.     Once   she  was  going  to 
say  something  of  it,  but  Godfrey  praised 
her  way  of  holding  her  bridle,  and  that 
put  it  out  of  her  head.     The  traveller 
and  his  sister  were  of  the  riding  party 
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this  eTeniDg.  The  traveller's  sister 
was  a  remarkably  good  horsewomaD, 
and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
cowards,  *'  who  die  many  times  before 
their  death;  and  the  valiant,  who  never 
taste  ot death  but  once.*'  It  was  observed 
by  the  traveller  and  his  sister,  that  Rosa- 
mond would  ride  very  well;  that  she 
had  a  very  good  seat ;  that  she  bad  a 
much  better  seat  than  Helen ;  that  she 
was  not  a  coward,  &c.  All  these  obser- 
vations flattered  Rosamond  not  a  little ; 
she  found  the  poney  ^go  remarkably 
well^  and  her  ^spirits  rose:  she  got 
from  a  canter  into  a  gallop,  and  went 
OQ  so  fast,  that  her  father  several  times 
called  to  her,  to  desire  her  not  to  ride 
so  fast,  and  to  keep  near  him :  but 
she,  proud  to  show  her  horsemanship, 
went  on  with  Godfrey,  who  admired, 
tnd  was  proud'  of  bis  sister's  ^rit,  as 

VOL.  IL  D 
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he  called  it.  The  evening  wfts  6tit 
tttid  the  road  good,  and  all  weftt  on 
efb^mii!igly,  Rosamond  pretending  to 
be  quite  tit  ease,  and  Godfrey  so  com- 
pletely decerved  by  her  seeming 
brafvery,  Ihftt  he  gol  de^  iiato  a  cat*" 
ccriatfon  corieernitig  bis  fotnte  plaftta- 
i\^t\9i  and  into  irhe  plan  of  th«  house 
#hich  he  was  to  btitid,  with  the  profits 
of  the  trees  be  wa»  i^ckoniilg  before 
tbey  were  planted. 

^'  iTott  i^ail  di«w  tfro  pkMp  of  ttiy 
bott^,-  Rosamond/'  «aiid  he. 

<<  I  will;  certahily/'  saii  Ronamdnd. 
^  Bitt,  brother,  wil^  you  get  ftie  a  boogb 
Ibr  thiif  potieyv  the  fli^n  are  teaKiiig 
her  feitdly,  I  thinks" 

'<  Not  at  all;  lAf  dear^  My  library 
shall  be  a  gi^at  di^ai  larger,  i  proni^e 
yoa;  tt^an  the  libmry  alt  Wettm :  do 
y^u  rettttlleot  h^w  Many  feei  long  the 


Jibrary  at  Eg^rtoii  Abbey  is,  R^wr 
mwd  ?  • ' 

'^  I  don't  recoiled,  indeed,'-  said  Ro- 
WHODd  :  "  twenty,  thirty — the  poaey 
etrtainly  is  growing  uneasy ;"  thought 
she^  '*  I  believe  we  are  coming  to  the 
Uaok  lane/' 

'^Twenty,  thirty!  roy  dear,  what 
eaa  you  be  thinking  of  ?-^ nearer  forty ! 
I  believe,  after  all,  you  are  afraid  of 
thfi  horse  flies/' 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  RosaoiCMid, 
struggling  to  conceal  her  fears ;  ^  forty, 
nearer  forty,  as  you  say,  I  heUeve  it  is/' 

"  Well,  my  library  shall  be  fuH 
forty  feet  long;  and  what  breadth, 
Rosamond  ? " 

^  Bsoadth !  ob^  very  broad ;  any 
breadth,''  ssdd  Rosamondi.  <^  But  what 
place  is  this  we  are  coming  to,  Ood^ 
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frey  ? "  said  she,  looking  to  some  trees, 
and  a  bouse  at  a  little  distance. 
"  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  black 
lane/'  thought  she,  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  tell  her  fears,  or  to  pronouDce 
the  name. 

^^  I  see  nothing  but  a  farm  house; 
I  don't  know  whose  it  is,  and  what 
does  it  signify,"  said  Godfrey.  "  My 
library  shall  have  Gothic  windows, 
which  you  like,  don't  you,  Rosa- 
mond?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Gothic ;  yes,  certainly. 
But  do  call  Richard,  brother,  for  the 
saddle  is  turning,  or  going  to  turn,  I 
believe ;  the  girth  is  too  tight,  or  too 
loose,  or  something." 

"  No  such  thing,"   said  Godfrey, 
^<  the  saddle  is  not  turning,  or  going  to 


turn." 
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<<  Rkhanl!  Ktchard  1  gek  dewD 
aod>  look  at  the  gtrtbs»"  said  Rosa*> 

moodw 
Riehavd  alighti^d,  and  examioed  the 

girths. 

"  Pray  what  place  ki  that  to  the 
right  i '"  said  she. 

^'  The  black  lane,  Miss^"  said 
lUebard.      '^  The    girthsi    are    tight 

enOTgl^  Smj." 
^^  Pray,  Richard,   why  is  this  lane^ 

cabled  black  ?  "  9$k»A  RosaosMiid. 

'^  Qu^  account,  Miss,  of  the  hedgesi 
being'  all  of  blackthorn.  In;  focnrav 
timQs  it:  used  to  be  called  blackthoKn 
laue,.  so.  then  caamej  to  be,  for  shortK 
ne^^k  hUfik  lane/' 

Ob  hearing  this  explanation,  all  the 
sujUime  and  mysterionsi  ideas  Rosar. 
mend  had  hftned:  of*  the  Uack  laoe 

y3 
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were  instantly  dispelled,  and  she  was 
now  only  apprehensive  that  her  brother 
should  find  them  out^  and  laugh  at 
her.  Therefore^  going  to  the  contrary 
extreme,  she  in  a  moment  went  from 
cowardice  to  rashness;  she  would  nei- 
ther allow  the  servant  to  ride  on,  as  he 
proposed,  that  he  might  keep  between 
her  and  the  turn  to  the  lane;  nor  would 
she  let  Godfrey  take  her  bridle,  nor 
yet  would  she  wait  till  her  father 
should  come  up.  On  she  went,  canter* 
ing,  to  prove  that  she  was  not  timour^ 
some^  and  to  raise  Godfrey's  admira- 
tion of  her  courage:  but  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  her  courage  was  most 
wanting,  unfortunately  it  suddenly 
failed;  just  as  she  came  to  the  turn 
she  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and, 
looking  down  the  lane,   checked  the 
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bridle,  turned  the  poney's  head  the 
wrong  way:  Grodfrey  snatched  at  her 
bridle,  missed  it,  and  off  she  went 
down  the  lane  full  gallop,  Rosamond 
screaming,  Godfrey  and  the  groom 
after  her.  There  was  a  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  leading  into  the  farm 
yard :  the  poney  stopped  suddenly  at 
the  gate,  and  Rosamond  was  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  over  the  gate  into 
the  yard :  Godfrey  was  so  much  ter- 
rified, that  he  saw  no  more ;  the  groom 
rode  on ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
gate  he  saw  Rosamond  lying  on  a 
heap  of  straw,  which  had  been  left  in 
the  farm  yard,  and  on  which  most 
happily  she  had  been  thrown.  She 
was  stunned,  however,  by  the  fall,  and 
lay  motionless.  Godfrey  raised  her 
ap  a  little,  and  the  moment  she  re- 
covered Iier  recollection  she  exclaimed. 
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"I  am  not  hurt,  my  dear  Go46«y; 
do^i't  be  frig^iteoecj..  I  «q  np^  jfee  least 
hurt." 

"Thank  God!    Oh,  tbapk  God!" 
criei  Godfrey. 

"  Thapk  Qo4I»  repeated  Resar 
nV)nd :  and  starting  ^p  to,  gouvumw  ber 
brother  that  ^e  was  mimtK  sheat- 
teuipted  to  walk ;  but,  th«  insta«t  she 
pu*  her  left  foot  to  tl>e  ground  $b«  fek 
that  he?  ancle  was  stpained 

"  Never  miqd  it,"  Baid  sh«,  sitting 

dftMjn  again;  "the  pain  I's  npt  great, 

Godfrey.;   if  you,  can  put  roe.'upon  the 

jppney  again.  I  think  I  cau  ride  hone; 

It  i^  only,  three,  nailes :    that   will  be 

b«stj  theu,  I  shall  not  alarm  my  father 

and.  ippther,;  ^  say  nothing  about  it. 

I  dare  say,  the  paia  will  go,  off,  and  I 

shall  be  well  to-morrow.     Besides  yo» 

know,  Mrs.  matfs  her.  name  aayt^Unk 
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nobody  will  ever  be  «  good'  horse- 
woman, who  does  not  get  upon  her 
horse  again  directly  after  having  had 
a  first  fall.  I  am  determined  I  will 
not  give  it  up;  I  will  go  through  it 
with  spirit." 

Godfrey  admired  her  courage,  though 
he  insisted  upon  telling  all  that  had 
happened  when  they  should  arrive  at 
home;  he  did  not  object  to  her  re- 
roountiDg  the  poney.  Rosamond  had 
secretly  hoped,  that  he  would  have  ob- 
jected to  it;  and  now,  between  her 
pretended  courage  and  her  real  coward- 
ice, she  was  in  a  great  difficulty. 
The  groom,  standing  with  the  stirrup 
in  hand,  was  anxious  that  she  should 
remount  and  ride  home,  and  that 
nothing  more  should  be  said ;  while 
the  prudent  farmer  and  his  wife,  who 
had  come  out  into  the  yard  to  quiet 


their  ^og^  ^n^  tQ  offi^  assi^tanc^,  (jia- 
suaded  Bosamond  fvom  tb^  aUeai{^9 
and  the  fj^riB^f  giving  t^e  ned  of  au- 
thority to  oDfB  of  hia  ^Qs,  the  boy  raa 
off>  quigk  a^  an  arroiv  frp^i  4  how  ;  he 
ran  till  he  met  the  riding  paFty>  and 
told  what  b(^4  ^^peoed,  la  a  ^w 
gjiinuities,  aqd  i^^fore  tb§  groom  epuld 
settle  girt^R  ^nd  cprb  to  Ros4i»oad*8 
satisfaction,  ^b^  saw  her  father  gallop- 
ing c|owa  Ibejane,  This  kiEie  w«^  po 
narrow,  tb^t  the  carriage  coi|14  »ot 
come  aloag  it  to  the  farnp  yard.  Her 
fatber  fgrbad  the  attempt  to  remauot  tbe 
poney;  and  Rosamond  waa  cai^ried  fee 
tb^  landau>  and  laid  on  the  fr^nt  seat. 
I^er  moiiher  i^nd,  Jp^fiura  bad  suffered 
much  frpm  au^^iety  duriog  the  ti»e 
that  necessarily  passed  till  the  acrival 
pf  KosamoDcb  wJfto,  much  iBOoe-  than 
the  pain  of  bev  anofe,  felt  sovraw  for 
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tMCvittg  <fanMed  all  h^r  frieAtfs  so  tuttth  s 
utid  ^e  regretted,  biit  Mgrett^  hi  fiSiA, 
berng  l!fae  cause  of  ettiKng,  in  ^uch 
^  te±«<!oai9  fti^ni^r,  thte  hdLppy  d^y. 

It  wai  diffitUlt  tb  be  ^ngry  with 
Itos&toMd,  boW^vtt  wetf  Thclii^ed'to  it 
her  friends  might  feel:  her  contritioA 
IsmateA  aw«y  thtvt  hti^Y.  H^i-  dl!iief 
ttdfltfftrb  ^a^  to  prevehK  any  Hslf&r^'  t6f 
tb6  MMAe  ftdm  falHUg  6n  bet  brbthef. 
Ottdff^y  ^11  tb^  IfTm^  tepi'bathdd  hiM- 
sdf  for  ftof  ha^ng  fUketf  baiter  d&r(i  of 

b^.  Mow  they  at  Yksi  Avided  thi^ 
ftbttfe^^  blame  M^btig  fheM  WhiMvet 

(imktd<  ^ceUt^t^ly  ieahl'i  but  We  kttbvi^- 

thttt,  iiidrttfary  to  (he  u^ati'  pt%i6Vi6fe  6tf 
mtb  ddtfiiSik)ns,  &ll  wel-^  r^ady  tb*  tbk0 

ft>-  tft^tflsdf  6s  a  jnst  pbrUdb  ;  aM'  a^ 
dWl  Ml  ftdt  ttfol^  thHb  a  c^e  sHfare, 
««'  b^li^i^,    was    thrdwtt    up^b   tlk^ 
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poQcy.  To  the  honour  of  Helen  we 
must  record,  that  she  did  not  above 
three  times  repeat,  that  she  had  warned 
Godfrey  of  the  danger ;  and  that  she 
had  from  the  first  advised  Rosamond 
to  be  careful  at  that  turn  to  the  black 
iane. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found, 
that  Rosamond's  ancle  was  very  much 
bruised  and  swelled.  The  pain  in- 
creased during  the  night,  so,  that  her 
hopes  of  being  almost  well  next  morn- 
ing, vaniidaied  when  the  day  arrived; 
and  even  to  her  sanguine  imagination 
it  appeared  a  little  doubtful,  whether 
she  should  be  quite  well  before  the  im- 
portant evening  fixed  for  a  dance  to  be 
given  at  Egerton  Abbey  the  ensuing 
week.  Meantime,  during  her  confine- 
ment to  the  house  and  to  the  sofa^  she 
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bad  leisure  for  some  salutary  reflec- 
tions. 

*'  After  all>  mamma/'  said'  she,  *'  I 
was  blamed  for  being  too  courageous^ 
but  the  fact  was,  that  I  was  too 
cowardly.  I  was  afraid  to  let  Godfrey 
see  that  I  was  afraid ;  I  deceived  him 
by  my  pretended  bravery,  and  that 
was  the  reason  he  did  not  take  care  of 
me  at  the  right  time:  all  this  arose 
from  my  wanting  to  show  that  I  could 
ride  better  than  Helen.  In  short,  I 
was  thinking  more  of  what  people 
would  say  of  me,  than  of  what  was 
prudent.  However,  I  have  had  a  good 
lesson  now,  mamma ;  no  danger  of  my 
forgetting  it  as  long  as  I  live!  Yoa 
need  not  smile,  Laura :  depend  upon 
it,  that  as  long  as  ever  I  live,  if  I  live 
a  hundred  years,  I  never  will  again  be 

VOL.  IL  E 
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SO  foolish  as  to  hazard  my  life,  and  to 
alarm  all  my  friends,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  praised  for  not  being 

Her  mother  much  approved  of  this 
resolution.  ^'  And,^  depend  upoa  it, 
Laura,"  repeated  Rosamond,  ^'  it  is  a 
resolution  I  shall  keep,  though  I  know 
you  are  sure  that  I  shall  not.** 

*^  Sure  t  Oh  no,**  said  Laura ;  ^^  but 
I  only  fear  a  little,  that  Godfrey — " 

"  Never  fear,"  interrupted  Rosa- 
mond. '*  I  am  too  wise  now." 

During  the  remainder  of  this  day, 
and  for  two  or  three  succeeding  days, 
Rosamond  continued  in  the  same  pru- 
dent and  cautious  mood;  and  this 
lasted  till  the  swelling  of  the  ancle 
abated,  the  inflammation  ceased,  the 
bruises  faded,  in  due  course,  from  black 
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to  blue,  and  frcMn  blue  to  yellow. 
Then  Rosamond,  soon  forgetting  the 
taste  of  pain,  began  again  to  entef- 
tain  high  thoughts  of  future  rides, 
especially  when  she  saw  Godfrey  with 
his  boots  on,  his  whip  in  his  hand, 
and'  bis  horse,  his  bright  black  horse, 
led  round  within  view  of  the  win- 
dows. 

*^  What  a  delightful  day !  I  am 
glad  you  are  going  to  ride,  brotbery'' 
said  she. 

*'  And  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  ride 
with  me,  poor  dear  Rosamond,"  said 
he.  <<  Your  ancle  is  getting  well,  is 
not  it?" 

<^  Yes,  quite  well — almost,"  said  Ro- 
samond. '^  Very  soon  I  shall  be  able 
to  walk  again ;  and  I  think  I  might 
ride  before  I  walk,  might  not  I  ?  What 
do  you  think,  Godfrey  ?" 
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*^  Certainly,  I  dare  say/'  said  God* 
frey* 

*'  What  do  you  thinks  Laura  ?" 

"  I  think  the  stirrup  would  hurt  yon 
very  much/'  said  Laura;  ''and  that 
you  had  better  wait,  at  least  till  your 
foot  is  quite  well,  before  you  attempt 
to  ride  again.  But  herie  comes  mam- 
ma, ask  her." 

*'  No,  no/'  said  Rosamond,  '*  I  was 
only  asking  you;  I  will  not  ask  her 
yet.     Goodbye,  brother." 

The  next  day  Rosamond  found  that 
she  could  walk  a  little  with  a  stick, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  she  sub- 
mitted to  be  kept  prisoner  on  the  sofa. 
However,  in  the  hope  that  she  should 
the  sooner  be  able  to  ride,  she  lay  still. 

The  morning  shone,  and  again  the 
riding  party  appeared ;  and  Godfrey, 
beside  her  sofa,  again  wished  her  jgood- 
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bye,  aiid  hoped  she  would  be  able  to 
ride  again  very  sood. 

"  Very  soon,**  said  Rosamond ;  "  I 
long  to  ride  again.** 

'*  I  quite  admire  her  spirit,"  cried 
the  traveller's  sister,  drawing  on  her 
gloves,  and  walking  out  of  the  room  as 
fast  as  the  long  swathings  of  her  riding 
habit   would   permit.     "  I  quite  ad- 
mire her  spirit]  and  I  prophesy,  that 
she  will  make  a:  capital  horsewoman  1  *' 
'^  I  always  said  so  T  cried  Godfrey, 
following  her,  but  pauseld  at  the  dopr 
to  hear  what  Rosamond  was  saying. 

"  How  soon  do  you  think,  mamma,'' 
said  Rosamond,  ^^  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  ride  again  V* 

^<  I  do  not  know,  my  dear,'*  said  her 
mother  3  "  but  whenever  you  do  ride 
again,  I  hope  you  will  remember  your 
prudent  resolutions." 

e3 
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**  Oh  yes/'    said  Rosamond ;   **  I 
shall  never  forget  the  black  lane." 

"  But  you  ought  Jo  forget  it,"  cried 
Godfrey,  or  you  will  never  be  a  good 
horsewoman  as  long  as  you  live,  Rosa- 
mond, and  you  will  be  a  coward  at  last.*' 
With  this  denunciation,  pronounced 
with  alarming  emphasis,  he  shut  the 
door,  ran  to '  mount  his  horse,  and  an 
instant  afterwards  Rosamond  saw  bim 
galloping  past  the  windows. 

<^  I  hope  I  shall  be^ble  to  ride  to- 
morrow," said  she  to  Laura ;  '^  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  a  coward  at  last ; 
for  after  all,  mamma,  Godfrey  would 
despise  me  if  I  were  a  coward ;  so  we 
must  not  think  about  the  black  lane 
loo  much,  mamma.** 

"  Not  too  much,  my  dear :  I  would 
not  make  you  a  coward,  1  would  only 
make  you  prudent,  if  Jcould." 
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*'  Prudent !  Oh  yes.  Bat,  mamma, 
did  you  bear  Godfrey's  last  words,  that 
I  ought  quite  to  forget  the  black  lane, 
or  /  never  shall  be  a  good  horsewoman 
as  long  as  I  live?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
smiling  at  the  earnest-  look  of  alarm 
with  which  Rosamond  repeated  these 
words ;  ^'  and  even  suppose  that  terri- 
ble prophecy  were  to  be  accomplished, 
it  is  not  the  most  dreadful  thing  that 
could  happen  to  you ;  nor  would  it  even 
be  the  most  glorious,  if  you  accom- 
plished the  lady's  flattering  predic- 
tion, and  were  to  become  a  most  capital 
horsewoman/' 

Rosamond,  blushing  a  little,  an- 
swered, that  indeed  she  had  no  am- 
bition to  be  a  capital  horsewoman,  but 
she  really  thought  a  woman  ought  not 
.  to  be  a  coward. 
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In  this  last  assertion  she  was  uncon- 
tradicted by  her  mother. 

Nothing  more  was  said  upon   the 
subject  at  this  time;    but  when  the 
surgeoQt    who    attended    Rosamond, 
came»  she  asked  very  anxiously  whe- 
ther she  might  ride  the  next  day ;  the 
surgeon  advised  against  it^  and  gave 
her  several  good  reasons,  to  which,  in 
her  disappointment,  she  did  not  much 
listen.    The  only  \(rords  she  retained 
were  these :  ^<  Whenever  you  can  walk 
witboDt  pain,    then  you   may   safely 
venture  to  ride.** 

No  sooner  was  t he  su  rgeon  gone,  than 
Rosamond  began  trying  '*  how  well'' 
she  could  walk ;  and  the  occasional  re- 
monstrances of  Laura,  Mrs.  Egerton, 
and  her  mother,  were  constantly  answer^ 
ed  with  **  Indeed  it  does  not  hurt  me.'' 

The  next  morning,  when  she  got  up, 
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she  assared  Laura  that  she  could  walk 
without  pain — almost  without  pain. 
This>  however,  did  not  appear  so  clearly 
in  her  countenance  as  in  her  words; 
there  was  a  wincing,  every  now  and 
then,  which  betrayed  that  she  suffered. 

"  This  is  quite  foolish,  very  im- 
prudent, Rosamond/'  said  her  mother. 
"  You  may  perhaps  lame  yourself  for 
life,  if  you  attempt  in  this  manner  to 
walk  before  your  ancle  is  strong*** 

"  My  dear,  be  prudent,"  said  Mrs. 
Egerton,  <<  and  submit  to  lie  still  on 
the  sofa  a  few  days  longer/' 

Rosamond,  sighing,  let  herself  be 
led  back  to  the  sofa  after  breakfast, 
and  there,  perhaps,  she  might  quietly 
have  remained  all  the  morning ;  but  it 
happened,  that  at  a  time  when  none  of 
her  guardians  were  beside  her,  Godfrey 
came  in,  and  .whispered^  tbBl  in  con« 
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sequence  of  what  she  had  told  him 
yesterday,  that  she  could  walk  without 
pain,  and  that  she  might  ride  whenever 
she  could  walk  without  pain,  he  had 
ordered  the  poney  to  be  brought  to 
the  door,  that  she  might  try."  Ro- 
samond shook  her  head,  and  answered, 
that  she  was  afraid  her  mother  would 
not  be  pleased;  and  that  she  was 
afraid  Mrs.  Egerton  would  not  be 
pleased;  and  that,  in  short,  she  be- 
lieved it  would  not  be  prudent. 

<^  In  short,"  said  Godfrey,  laughing, 
"  you  are  afraid ;  that's  the  plain  fact." 

The  lady,  who  had  prophesied  that 
Rosamond  would  be  a  capital  rider, 
hearcl  the  words^  and  smiled  a  little, 
as  in  scorn :  and  after  some  more  per- 
suasion, Rosamond  consented  '^  just  to 
try''  wh^her  it  wouM  hurt  her  to  put 
her  foot  in  the  stirrup.    She  went  to 
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pot  on  her  habit,  and  not  finding 
either  her  mother  or  Laura,  who  had 
gone  ont  to  walk,  she  excused  herself 
to  herself  for  doing  what  she  knew 
was  imprudent,  and  what  they  would 
not  approve,  by  thinking  ^'  They  are  too 
timid,  too  much  afraid  for  me.  I  will 
only  take  one  turn  roand  the  little 
back  lawn ;  and  the  surgeon  said,  that 
when  I  could  walk  without  pain  I 
might  ride  5  and  now  it  gives  me  very 
little  pain  to  walk/' 

Thus  cheating  her  conscience,  and 
forgetting  her  pnident  resolutions,  Ro^ 
samond  went  down  stairs,  crossing  the 
hall  quickly,  lest  she  should  be  stopped 
by  Mrs.  Egerton,  whose  step  she  heard 
in  a  distant  passage.  Godfrey  put 
her  on  the  poney,  and  the  lady,  whose 
praise  wd  prophecy  had  excited  her 
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SO  much,  looked  out  of  the  wiiidoV) 
and  admired  her  spirit. 

''  I    am    afraid    it   is    impradeut,' 
thought  Rosamond ,    <'  but   I  cannot 
draw   back    now,    it   would    seem  so 
cowardly.     I  will  only  go  once  round  \ 
this  little  lawn,"  said  she,  "  and  I  sbal' 
be  home  again  in  five  minutes.** 

As  she-  went  round  the  lawn,  b^^ 
ancle,  she  said,  did  not  hurt  her  mucb,-^ 
"  that  is,  not  very  much." 

As  she  came  back,  she  was  sorryi 
and  a  little  alarmed,  when  she  saw  ber 
father  and  mother  standing  at  the  hall 
door,  waiting  for  her.  Godfrey  called 
out  triumphantly,  *^  You  see  I  have 
brought  her  home  quite  safe/' 

'  Rosamond  would  have  added  son)^- 
thing,  but  observing,  that  both  ber 
father  and  mother  looked  very  grav^i 
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she  forgot  the  sentence  about  the  sur* 
geon,  which  she  had  prepared  in  her 
own  defence,  and  could  only  say,  ^^  I 
hope  you  are  not  displeased  with  me, 
mamma  ?  I  am  afraid^  father,  you  are 
not  pleased  ?" 

Godfrey  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
ran  to  take  her  down  from  the  poney. 

*'  My  ancle,"  said  Rosamond,  ''  does 
not  give  me  any — painy^  she  would 
have  said,  had  not  her  feelings  at  the 
moment,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
walked,  or  attempted  to  walk,  so  con- 
tradicted the  assertion,  that  she  stopped 
short,  and  indeed  was  forced  to  catch 
hold  of  Godfrey's  arm.  Her  father 
put  him  aside,  saying,  *'  Leave  your 
sister  to  me,  young  man,"  in  a  tone 
which  implied,  '^  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with   her/'    Then  taking  her 
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up  in  his  arms^  her  father  carried  her 
to  the  library,  and  to  the  sofa ;  she,  all 
the  time,  going  on  with  such  apologies 
as  she  could  make,  more  for  Godfrey 
than  for  herself. 

<^  It  is  not  Godfrey's  fiiult ;  it  was 
all  my  fault,  indeed  it  was;  he  held 
my  bridle  all  the  tune ;  I  told  him  it 
did  not  hurt  me  at  alL" 

^'  It  is  Tery  lUtle  satisfaction  to  toe, 
that  you  told  him  what  was  false/'  said 
her  father. 

<<  But  I  did  not  know  it,  papa,  till 
afterwards,  till  I  took  my  foot  oat  of 
the  stirrup."  Then  she  got  out  her 
favourite  sentence  abmit  the  surgeon, 
ending  wiih  an  appeal  to  her  mother. 
*^  You  know,  mamma,  he  said  I  oNght 
ride  whenever  I  obuld  walk  without 
pain." 
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*^  Bat  70U  kTum,  Rosamond/'  said 
her  mother,  in  a  tone  which  reappealed 
to  her  conscience^  and  required,  in 
answer,  the  exactness  of  troths  '^  yon 
know,  Rosamond,  that  you  could  not 
walk  wiiboul  pain." 
.  <'  Not  without  a  little  pain/*  said 
Rosamond. 

^'  And  you  recollect,  Rosamond, 
that  I  had  advised  you  not  to  attempt 
it,  and  you  made  a  great  many  wise 
reflections  and  resolutions ;  and  jret  you 
went  and.  did  directly  the  contrary  to 
that,  which  you  were  convinced  was 
best,  the.  moment  we  left  you." 

<^  Oh,  Laura,  my  dear,  I  wish  yon 
had  been  in  our  room  when  I  went  up 
to  put  on  my  habit/'  said  Rosamond. 

*<  How  I  wish  I  had  not  ^one  out," 
said  Laura* 

<*  But,  my  dear  Laura,  that  was  not 
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yoar'  fault.  I  only  mean  to  say, 
mamma,  that  if  either  of  you  had 
been  there  I  would  not  have  gone 
without  asking  your  advice  and  con- 
sent :  and  one  thing  more  I  may  s$ty 

in  my  own  defence" 

/'  No,  no>  Rosamond,"  interrupted 
her  father,  **  let  me  hear  no  more 
childish  defences  and  excuses;  do  not 
let  me  see  you  go  back  to  all  the  faults 
of  your  childhood." 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  my 
dear  Rosamond,"  whispered  Godfrey, 
who  stood  in  great  anxiety  at  the  back 
of  the  sofa,  as  close  to  her  and  as  quiet 
as  possible. 

"  You  are  no  longer  a  child,  Ro3a* 
mond,"  continued  her  father;  ^^  and 
therefore  I  am  seriously  concerned  to 
find,  that  you  have  so  little  prudence 
and  steadiness." 
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*^  I  assure  you,  my  dear  father/' 
said  Rosamond,  *'  I  never  will  be  so 
feolish,  so  imprudent  again.'* 

*'  What  satisfaction,  or  what  secn- 
rity,  my  dear,  can  such  assurances  give 
me  of  your  future  conduct  ? "  said  her 
father.  *'  I  judge  by  actions^  not  by 
words." 

*' But  such  a^  trifling  action ! "  said 
Rosani<md»  *^  Surely  you  would  not 
seriously  judge  of  me,  and  be  alarmed 
for  my  future  conduct,  by  such  a  trifling 
imprudence :  especially  when" 

She  stbpped;  for  ^something  in  her 
•father's  countenance  warned  her,  that 
he  knew  what  she  was  going  to  add, 
and  that  it  would  not  ayaiJ. 

^'  Especially  when  it  has  done  90 
harm,  you  were  gmng  to  sayx" 

^<  Yes,  papa,  that  was  whiat  I  wms 
going  to  isay/' 

F  S 
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And  that  was  what  Godfrey's  looks 
had  been  saying  all  the  time. 

**  Your  having  escaped,  if  you  have 
escaped  hurting  your  ancle,  or  doing 
yourself  any  serious  mischief,   rather 
increases  than  lessens  my  alarm,"  said 
her  father ;  ^*  because  this  would  en- 
courage you  to  venture  to  be   again 
imprudent  another  time.      You   say, 
that    I    need   not    be    alarmed,    and 
that  I  should  not  judge  of  you  by  such 
a  trifle :  nothing  is  a  trifle  that  marks 
an  imprudent  disposition  in  a  woman : 
and  by  what  can  I  judge  of  you  but 
by  such  things  ?     You  are  not  called 
upon  yet  to  make  decisions  for  your 
--own    conduct   in   matters  of    conse- 
quence." 

'<  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said 
Rosamond. 

"  But  soon  you  will,"  said  her  mo- 
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4ber ;  '^  and  consider,  Rosamond,  that 
then-  every  trifling  imprudence  may  be 
of  serious  consequence,  irreparable 
consequence.  If  you  are  to  be  so 
easily  swayed  from  your  better  judg< 
ment,  so  easily  persuaded  by  any  one 
who  comes  near  you,  so  easily  excited 
by  any  foolish  praise  or  idle  vanity,  to 
act  contrary  to  your  own  resolutions, 
contrary  to  your  conviction  of  what  is 
best,  of  what  use  will  be  all  your  good 
sense,  all  your  good  dispositions,  all 
your  good  principles  ? " 

*\  All  my  good  education  !  All  you 
have  done  for  me!"  said  Rosamond. 
**  Ob,  mamma !  '*  — — 

Tears  now  flowed  so  fast,  that  she 
could  say  no  more. 

Godfrey  then  burst  forth,  and  said, 

**  Father,  I  own  I  thought  you  were 
wrong,  at  first,  and  too  angry  about  a 
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trifle ;  but  now  I  onderstand  your  rea- 
sons, and  my  mother's;  and  I  think 
you  are  quite  right, .  and  I  was  quite 
wrong;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it:  but 
you  shall  see,  that  now,  and  for  ever- 
more, I  am  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
care  of  my  sister." 

<'  I  shall  be  glad  of  it;  and  still  more 
glad  to  see,  that  she  can  be  trusted 
with  the  care  of  herself,"  said  her 
father. 

"  And  I  prophesy,"  said  Mrs.Eger- 
ton,  who  had  not  till  now  spoken  one 
word,  "  I  venture  to  prophesy,  that 
Rosamond,  with  so  much  candour,  and 
so  true  a  desire  to  improve,  will  become 
a  most  prudent  woman." 

**  Rather  a  better  prophecy  for  me,'* 
said  Rosamond,  wiping  away  her  tears, 
and  smiHng,  **  than  that  I  shall,  with 
'^  ^uch  spirit,  become  a  most  capital 
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rider.  But  my  dear^  kind  Mrs.  Eger- 
toD»  you  are  too  good  to  me :  the 
worsts  the  most  foolish  thing  I  did,  in 
this  whole  business^  you  do  not  yet 
know :  when  I  heard  your  voice  at  a 
distance  I  ran  away,  lest  you  should 
see  me,  and  advise  me  not  to  go/' 

*'  That  certainly  was  foolish,  Rosa- 
mond ;  but  now  you  have  told  me  the 
worst  thing  you  did,  I  must  say,  that 
the  best  thing  you  have  done  is  to  con- 
fess it  so  candidly,' '  said  Mrs.  Egerton, 
kissing  her. 

^'  Don't  flatter,  don't  spoil  my 
daughter,"  said  her  father.  ^^  Let  me 
see,  that  her  candour  is  not  of  a  use- 
less sort.  Let  me  see,  that  she  is  not 
one  of  those. 

Who  own  their  faults,  hut  never  mend/^ 
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Either  from  the  pressure  on  Rosa- 
mond's foot  in  ridings  or  from  her 
precipitation  in  dismounting,  a  fresh 
twist  had  been  given  to  her  ancle. 
We  pretend  not  to  decide  among  dis- 
puted causes ;  the  consequence  was  in- 
disputable, that  Rosamond  was  not 
able  to  walk  again  for  a  fortnight 
But  from  almost  all  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  life,  and  even  from 
those  evils  which  we  have  brought  upon 
ourselves,  by  our  own  fault  or  folly. 
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some  consoling,  if  not  counterbalanc- 
ing, good  often  arises,  or  may  be 
drawn,  by  those  who  know  how  to 
make  use  of  the  lessons  of  experience. 
So  it  was  with  Rosamond.  The  ami* 
able  temper  she  showed,  the  patience 
with  which  she  bore  pain,  disappoint* 
ment,  and  confinement,  increased  the 
affection  of  all  her  friends,  and  especi* 
ally  of  her  brother  Godfrey.  He,  con* 
sidering  himself  as  in  part  the  cause 
of  the  blame  and  suffering  she  had  in* 
ciirred,  was  peculiarly  sensible  of  her 
good  temper  and  generosity,  jn  never, 
directly  or  indirectly,  reproaching  or 
tbrowieg  on  hifn»any  part  of  the  blame. 
Innumerable  little  trials  of  temper,  and 
some  trials  of  prudence,  occurred^ 
Mrs.  Egerton  put  off  her  ball,  on  Ro* 
samond's  account,  for  a  week;  but, 
y/riamx  the  adjcMsmed  day  arrtred,  Ro- 
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samond's  ancle  was  still  weak;  she 
could  stand  indeed,  she  could  walk,  and 
she  believed  she  could  dance,  yet  she 
had  the  prudence  to  forbear  the  at- 
tempt. She  lay  quietly  all  night  on 
her  sofa,  a  passive  spectator  of  that 
ball,  in  which  she  had  once  hoped  to 
have  been  a  most  active^  perhaps  a 
most  admired,  performers  for  having 
had  the  best  of  dancing  masters,  hav* 
ing  practised  quadrilles  the  last  season, 
in  London,  with  great  diligence  and 
success,  with  some  of  the  most  promts* 
ing  rising  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  most  fashionable  names,  Rosamond 
could  not  but  be  aware,  that  she  bad 
great  chance  of  excelling  any  country 
competitors;  and  of  being,  perhaps, 
envied,  as  well  as  admired,  for  her 
superior  skill.  But  even  here  there 
were     counterbalancing    advantages. 
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While  she  was  a  passive  spectator,  a 
sitter-by  at  this  ball,  she  had  oppor* 
tunity  of  seeing,  hearing,  observing, 
and  feeling  much,  for  which  otherwise 
she  would  have  had  no  leisure.  At 
this  ball,  which  Mrs.  Egerton  intended 
for  her  young  friends,  there  was  as- 
sembled a  great  number  of  young 
ladies ;  and  among  these  were  two  of 
Rosamond's  London  acquaintance, 
who  danced  for  fame,  and  danced  ex- 
ceedingly well.  There  were  others, 
who  danced  less  well,  but  with  more 
ease  and  gaiety  of  heart,  and  who  were 
obviously  free  from  anxiety,  jealousy, 
or  envy.  Rosamond  observed  how 
much  happier  these  were  than  the  ex- 
hibitors s  and^  further,  she  heard  the 
opinions  of  all  the  spectators  near  her^ 
especially  of  her  favourite  traveller, 
who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world. 

VOL.  IL  G 
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Whenever  the  exhibitorg  were  daDcing, 
the  spectators  pressed  forward  tp  see 
them;  and  after  admiriog  and  criti- 
cising,  with  a  freedom  which  as- 
tonished Rosamond,  they  always  ended 
by  declaring,  that  they  preferred  danc- 
ing, which  was  quiet  and  gentlewoman* 
like,  to  that  which  was  in  itsejf  supe- 
rior, but  which  was  evidently  per- 
formed to  produce  effect,  and  to  excite 
admiration^ 

Rosamond  attended  anxiously  when 
her  sister  was  spoken  of;  and  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  several,  who 
did  not  kno«v:  how  much  she  was 
interested,  in  what  they  were  ssiying, 
bestotir  approbation  of  the  most  grati- 
fying sort  upon  "  that  graceful,  foadest 
yoang  person."  Rosamond  had»  more 
tbao  once,  the  satisfaction  of  aoMrerr 
iog,  when  asked,:  <'  Do  you  know  that 
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yoQDg  lady  ? "  "  Yes,  Sir,  she  is  my 
sister." 

A  lady,  who  was  sitting  near  the 
sofa  on  which  Rosamond  lay,  seemed 
to  be  attracted  by  something  in  her 
countenance,  and  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  last,  by  seizing  the  va- 
cated places  of  those  who  stood  up  to 
dance,  or  to  talk,  she  obtained  the  seat 
next  to  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 

This  lady  was  not  young,  nor  very 
handsome,  nor  was  she  a  person  of 
fortune  or  rank  s  but  she  seemed  one 
of  the  happiest  persons  in  the  room. 
She  had  a  most  benevolent,  cheerful 
countenance,  and  took  particular  and 
delighted  interest,  in  attending  to  some 
of  the  dancers.  She  was  a  Mrs.  Harte. 
In  times  long  past,  she  had  been 
governess  to  a  sister  of  Helen's,  who 
died;  end  Mrs.  £gertoii>  sensible  of 
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her  merit,  had  assisted  in  establishing 
her  in  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Many  of  the  young  people  who  were 
at  this  ball  had  been  her  pupils ;  and 
Mrs.  Egerton  had  invited  her,  on  pur- 
pose that  she  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  and  their  parents. 
The  parents  and  the  young  people  all 
loved  and  respected  her.  When  Rosa- 
mond saw  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  they  all  came  and  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Harte,  she  could  not  help  being 
interested  for  her,  though  she  was  a 
.stranger  to  this  lady. 

Ilosamond's  pleasure  this  evening  arose 
chiefly  from  her  sympathy  in  these  bene- 
volent feelings.  Though  her  ancle  at 
^  times  gave  her  pain,  and  though  she  was 
prevented  from  dancing,  of  which,  inde- 
pendently of  all  vanity,  she  was  naturally 
and  heartily  fond,  yet  she  was  very  happy. 
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As  she  observed  to  Lanra^  when  tbey 
went  to  te^y  she  was  much  happier 
than  she  had  be^n  at  the  ball  at  the 
Follidtt  Browns,  or  on  any  occasion 
where  she  had  only  enjoyed  the  tri- 
umphs, or  mixed  in  the  petty  compe- 
titions, of  vanity. 

Mrs.  Harte's  young  friends,  in  talk- 
ing over  old  times  with  her,  this  night, 
recurred  to  miiny  "  very  happy  days** 
of  their  childhood ;  and,  among  others, 
they  mentioned  that  time  when  they 
acted  a  certain  tiny  play,  which  a  friend 
wrote  on  purpose  for  them,  and  which 
they  performed  merely  among  ttiem- 
iselves,  and  for  Mrs.  Harte's  amusement. 
Rosamond  wished  to  know  the  name 
of  this  tiny  play.  The  name  did  not 
promise  much — **  The  Datne-school 
Holiday."  However,  Rosamond's  eyes 

g3 
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Still  expressing  some  wish  to  know 
more,  Mrs.  Harte  obligingly  offered  to 
have  it  looked  for>  promising  that^  if 
tbeprompter's  mutilated  copy  could  be 
founds  it  should  be  sent  to  her  in  the 
course  of  a  week ;  or  that^  if  she  could 
wait  so  long  as  a  fortnight^  a  perfect 
copy  should  be  made,  which  she  might 
keep  for  ever.  Of  course>  she  chose 
that  which  might  be  kept  for  ever. 

Next  day,  Rosan^ond  told  Godfrey 
of  this  promise,  and  asked  him,  whether 
he  did  not  thinks  that  a  certain  waste 
room  in  Egerton  Abbey,  would  make 
a  charming  theatre :  but  Godfrey  au- 
gured ill  from  the  title ;  observed,  that 
a  tiny  play  must  be  stupid ;  and  as  to 
a  theatre,  he  had  not  time  to  think  of 
it.  Godfrey  was  then  quite  intent 
upon  making  a  palanquin,  on  which 
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be  and  Laura  might  carry  Rosamond 
round  the  grounds,  without  injury  to 
her  sprained  ancle* 

Rosamond  would  much  rather  have 
had  the  play  than  the  palanquin,  she 
said ;  but  Godfrey  held  to  his  purpose, 
and  insisted  upon  it,  that  he  would 
finish  the  palanquin  ;  and  she  saw  that 
she  must  be  delighted  with  it>  though 
she  confessed  to  Laura,  she  was  more 
afraid  of  being  carried  on  it  than  of 
mounting  the  poney.  As  she  justly 
observed,  *^  It  is  really  provoking  to  be 
forced  to  be  obliged  to  a  person  for 
something,  which  you  would  rather  he 
should  not  do;  especially  when  there  is 
something  else  that  you  wish  very  much 
to  have  done." 

**  It  is  a  little  trial  of  temper,  cer- 
tainly ,'*  said  her  mother;  ^'  but  such 
continually  occur,  even  between  the 
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best  friends ;  utid  there  is  do  possibility 
of  making  or  keeping  good  friends, 
my  dear,  without  such  little  saCrifieeto 
of  the  fancies  and  humours.  Either 
you  or  your  brother,  you  see,  motft 
give  up  to  the  other  the  fancy  of  tfce 
moment. ' 

"Then  I  will  give  it  up!"  cried 
Rosamond.  '*  I  mil  say  no  tnore  to 
him  about  acting  the  play,  and  I  frill 
be  pleased  with  the  palanquin  he  is 
making  for  me,  if  I  can.  If  I  can, 
mamma,"  repeated  she.  "  You  know, 
if  I  really  caAnot  like  it  I  must  say 
so ;  but  I  will  say  it  as  kindly  to  God- 
frey as  I  can." 

Rosamond  refrained,  thotigh  not 
without  some  difficulty,  from  saying 
any  thing  more  to  Godfrey  about  the 
play ;  and  he  went  on  working  inde- 
^bly  at  his  own  favourite  project  j 
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till  at  length,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  and  of  a  carpenter,  and  with 
an  old  chair  bottom,  and  two  poles, 
Godfrey  did  contrive  to  make  a  solid, 
safe,  commodious  palanquin.  Rosa- 
mond acknowledged  it  was  very  well 
made;  and,  without  trembling  much, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  placed  upon 
it ;  and  when  she  had  made  this  con- 
quest of  herself  she  was  soon  delighted, 
even  to  Godfrey's  complete  satisfaction, 
with  the  palanquin,  and  with  the  pa- 
lanquin bearers.  Of  these  she  had 
many  relays,  for  her  patience  and  good 
humour,  during  her  long  confinement, 
had  so  much  interested  every  body  at 
Egerton  Abbey  in  her  favour^  that  all 
were  eager  to  assist  Godfrey  in  his 
schemes  for  her  amusement.  When 
her  brother,  or  her  father,  or  Laura, 
were  tired  of  carrying  her  palanquin. 
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the  traveller  and  the  coiiDtry  gentleman 
were  eager  to  offer  their  servicefi :  and 
the  orator  once  stopped  half  way  in  a 
fine  simile,  and  ran  to  put  his  shoulder 
und4sr  her  palanquin**  In  l^4s  manner 
Rosamond  was  carried  in  triumph>  as 
Godfrey  cfidled  it;  bat,  what  was 
much  better,  carried  inkindneas:  she 
enjoyed  many  a  fine  day,  and  many 
3,  pleasant  expedition.  The  palanquin 
became  her  greatest  delight;  and  God*- 
frey's  satisfaction  in  his  success,  and 
in  his  sister's  obliging  manner  of  ac- 
cepting his  kindness,  was  at  least  eqaal 
to  her  pleasure. 

«  How  glad  X  aoi,  mamma,  thM  1 
really  and  truly  do  like  the  palanquin  1 " 
whisrpered  she  to  her  mother,  one  evett^ 
iiig.  **  I  am  glad  that  I  tried  it  iiairly, 
instead  of  teUftag  my  brother,  that  I 
was  sure  {  should  never  like  it." 
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^'  But/'  said  tbe  travelled  lady,  ''  I 
have  seeo  «ucb  handsome  palaoquiiis  1 
I  wish  ypii  b|ul  seen  swh  palanquins 
as  I  have  seen ! " 

<*  I  wish  I  badf"  ^id  RosfiiDOiidt 
<<  I  01  ^an,  I  am  glad  I  have  npt ;  for 
then,  perhaps,  I  should  wt  like  mine 
so  well." 

'<  It  would  be  well  enough  if  it  had 
but  sometbiqg  lite  guvtains ;  hut> 
really,  a  palanquin  wiUiPj^t  cur(;ains  is 
little  better  than  a  hand  barrow/' 

Rosamopd  lopj^qd  at  Godfrey,  ^d 
Godfrey  l^okqd  at  ftos^mondf.  ai)d  they 
both  grew  leather  melaix^holy. 

The  i|62(t  day,  Rosaaiond  found  the 
flies,  and  the  sun,  aod  the  dust»  and 
the  wiud,  very  troublesome;  aud  God- 
frey, after  having  in  vain  contended 
that  th^re  wa3  »o  wind,  no  dust,  no 
sw,  a,od  very  lew  flies^  grew  angry, 
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and^  said  something  about  the  unreason- 
ableness of  women,  who  were  never 
satisfied ;  and  made  some  allusion  to  a 
foolish  princess  in  the  Arabian  Tales, 
who  grew  dissatisfied  with  her  delight- 
ful palace,  from  the  moment  that  an 
old  woman  told  her  it  wanted  a  roc*s 

egg- 
Rosamond,  vexed  by  the  mixture  of 

truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  injus- 
tice, in  her  brother's  observations,  de- 
clared, that  she  could  no  longec:  bear 
**  the  sun  shining  so  full  in  her  eyes." 

Laura  took  off  her  green  veil  at  this 
moment,  and  threw^  it  over  Rosamond's 
head,  whispering,  as  she  tied  it  on, 
^*  The  sun  was  as  hot,  and  hotter,  than 
it  is  now,  when  I  one  day  saw  Godfrey 
hard  at  work,  for  hours,  at  this  palan- 
quin, for  you,  Rosamond  ^  so  I  am 
sure  you  will  bear  the  sun  in  your 
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ejres  for  fiire  miuutes,  rather  than  vex 
him." 

Rosamond  immediately  recollected 
herself,  and  begging  her  palaoqain 
bearers  to  stop  for  one  minute,  placed 
herself  with  her  i>ack  to  the .  sun,  and 
assdred  Godfrey,  that  she  was  now 
quite  comfortable  ^  and  no  farther  com- 
plaints  were  heard  of  sun,  wind,  dust, 
or  flies. 

Godfrey,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
boose,  began  to  consult  in  secret  with 
Laura,  upon  the  possibility  and  the 
best  means  of  making  curtains  'to  the 
palanquin.  Now  it  happeaed,  that 
Lanra  Imd  bought  some  pretty  green 
silk,  with  which  she  had  intended  to 
make  bags  for  two  cbiffonieres*,  ^but 
when  Ae  saw  how  much  Godfrey  and 
Rosamond  wished  for  the  palanquih 
curtains,    she    detero  Jiofid    that    she 
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woilM  giVe  up  her  ciiiffonieres.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  rose  an  hour  and  a  half 
^earlier  than  osual  the  next  morning, 
veA  l^e  icuMttins  w^e  nmde,  »Ddthe 
rings  sewn  on,  afnd  the  strings  too^ 
'before  she  was  'caHed  to  break- 
^6t.  Godfrey  w«is  milcfh  deKghted,  for 
ibotfgh  tie  h<ad  •coniriTed  bdw  the  ctt|v 
-tains  could  veffy  easily  be  pot  up,  ati4 
though  he  had  provided  himself  vi^ith 
foAr  brass  rodd  beiongiiig  to  soUie  old 
•window  blinds,  which  Dr.  Egerton  imd 
been  so  good  as  to  say  were  at  bis  ser- 
rice,  yet  ^  had  been  quite  at  a  loss 
for  something  of  which  to  make  the 
Isurtsdns.  Mrs.  Egerton's  stores,  mod 
the  housekeeper's  cliests,  had  all  been 
rummaged  in  vain^  He  never  knew, 
however,  the  extent  of  Laura's  kind* 
ness,  till  Rosamond  saw  the  palanqiiia 
with  its  curtaiM,  when  she  immediately 
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esclainflMd,  ^*  Oh  Laiira^  ,kht&  is  your 
doing !  You  have  given  me  the  silk 
which'  you  intencied  for  your  chiffb- 
niepes^  bcrt  I  caanot  bear  to  rob  you 
of  !»;" 

Laura,  who  knew  how  to  do  kind- 
neesy  so  a«  to  {>reveot  her  friends  from 
ever  feeling  uneasy,  in  •  the  thought, 
that  they  dsprtfed  her  of  any  pleasure, 
asroped  RMamond,  «bat  these*  ourtains  > 
might  do  jn^  as-  well  for  her  cbiffo-. 
nieresy  after  they  had  been  used  for  the 
palanquin;  and,  that  therefore  she 
had  more  pleasure  from  her  green  silk, 
than  she  had  ever  expected  that  this  or 
any  other  green  silk  could  give  ber. 

Rosamond,  Godfrey,  and  Laura, 
were  now  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
with  each  other,  as  friends  always  are, 
when  they  feel  that  they  have  each. 
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even  id  trifles,  boroe  and  forborne  from 
mutual  kindness* 

The  travelled  lady  found  many 
faults  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
curtains  were  made;  and  suggested 
several  things  which  would  be  neces- 
sary, to  make  Rosamond's  palanquin 
like  those  which, she  bad  seen.  In 
particular,  a  tassel  in  the  middle  was 
indispensable*  But  Rosamoad  smiled 
at  Godfre^y,  and.  said,,  that  she  was 
quite  satisfied  without  the  roc's  egg. 


•      « 
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*<  Th£  time  will  soon  coip^,  wb^il 
yom  wiU;  k^  ajl^ia  tp  ci4/^  9giMn>  Miss 
RoMffipiadj^"  said  the  trs^veller's  sister. 
BiiA  I^»ftio9Qfi^  myet  attempted. to  ridi^i 

tyi  abe  OQuld  hm^kf  ^^^  if itbput 
luiti;*  wds  wb#n  i^  rod^^  it  wa^  in  ^ 
mciiHi^r .  wbich.  CQnviDced  bi^r  father^ 
tJMilt  Bbama^/.nQl;  qv^e^:^i  tbo$e. 

W4io  own  their  faults,  bat  never  mend* 

.  The.DWt  lioii^.sbe  ^i»fne  within  sight 
Qi  .tbej  black  jU»ei.  &tie  jjqruwttgd— ntf, 

Hd 
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let  118  do  her  justice,  she  requested 
Careful  Richard  to  lead  her  horse  past 
the  dangerous  turo»  even  in  the  face 
and  front  of  all  the  remonstrances,  and 
ridiculei  which  the  itraveller^s  sister 
threw,  or  might  have  thrown^  upon 
her  want  of  spirits  even  while  a  de- 
nunciation sounded  on  her  ear,  that 
now  she.  would  *'  never  be  a  capital 
horsewoman.** 

Her  father  wals  satisfied  in  the  main 
point  which  he  had  inview,  and  which 
he  ktiew  to  be  of  s6  much- consequence 
to  his  daughter*^s  future  character  and 
happiness ;  quite  satisfied,  since  she 
showed  herself  able  to  do  steadily  what 
she  believed  to  be  best,  without  being 
influenced  to  the  contrary  by  praise, 
blame,  persuasion,  or  example. 
^  After  the  trateHer's  sister  had  left 
'Egerton  Abbey,-  and  when  there  could 
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be  no  longer  any  donbt  of  the  motive^ 
when  Rosamond  had  proved,  that  abe 
had  conquered  her  foolish  ambition  to 
be  a  distinguished  and  a  desperate 
rider^  her  father  took  her  with  bim  to 
the  blaok  lane,-  «nd  taught  ber  to 
manage  her  horse,  so  as  to  pass  and 
repass  in  perfect  safety. 

Though  the  traveller's  sister  had  left 
Egerton  Abbey,  the  traveller  himself 
still  remained  there,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  young  people,  as  his 
varied  conversation,  full  of  interesting 
information,  made  him  a  most  agree* 
afa^  'companion ;  and  :he  was  so  good* 
natured,  as  to  bestow  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  upon  Laiira,  Rosamond, 
and  Godfrey. 

Rosamond,  though  now  able  to  walk 
without  pain,  was  advised  to  avoid 
fatiguing  ber,  ande,   which  was  not 


s. 
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yet  qaite  strong ;  tberofiMoe  s^  didi  mA 
Tcsture  ypoa  a»y  long  expsditioDii 
One  day,  some  valk  too  diitwt  fpc 
her  bad  been  pfoposed*;  Hetea,  Laan^ 
and  Godfrey,  joUikty  and  90veraUy^ 
oiened  tOt  give  it  up^  ^iid.  to  tftkis  somn 
shorter  waUc,  whieh,  Rosaioond  toem 
was  not  half  so  preMjp;  and  9  geiieroiid 
debate  on  the  si^bfeet  wasiwaisf|yiy  com- 
menciog,  when  Mifi..]^;erlQn  movodk 
that  Rosamond  'shoDbik  accomfwrny  li^ 
m.tbe  gardeq  ^bair,  ae  sh/e  j9ai4»  she 
partioaiariy  • 'wkhM  for-  he9  WBupmy 
for*  one  Jioor  ^.  biift  that  shp  woirid  lei 
hee<  widk  4>aek  mit^  her*  youngec 
friends,  i  !  .  •  -  < 
/  The  pl&ce^  ofi  ce^uaie0i  was  eetliied  to 
be  at  the  old  white  gate  into  the  ftmsta 
and  whichever  oi  fth^  p;uAie9.  should 
ariHve  first  was  to  wait  for  the  others 
This  point  beHng  qarefdly^^  agreed  iifoot 
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atid  rery  necessary  it  is  to  be  accurate 
in  such  agreements,  for  all  who  would 
avoid  disappointments  and  dissentions, 
the  parties  set  out  on  their  different 
roads.  .  . 

As  Mrs..Egerton  took  the  same  way 
which  she  had  formerly  gone,  when' 
thoy  went  to  see  the  paralytic  woman, 
Rosamond  said,  '*  I  know  now,  my 
dear  Mrs.  .Egerton^  where  we  are 
going ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it^  for  I  long 
to  see  that  poor  creature,  and  that 
grateful  girl  again.  Why  would  you 
never  answer  any  of  my  questions 
about  them  ? " 

*'  You  shall  have  all  your  questions 
satisfactorily  answered  presently,  my 
dear,'*  said.  Mrs.  Egertort.  "You 
know  you  are  lately  grown  remarkable 
for  patience;  and  since  you  will  not 


hny^  youi:  curiosity  satisfied,  perhaps 
this  half  hour,  think  of  somethiog  else." 
**  How  difficult  it  is  to  think  of 
something  el$e,  when  one  is  bid  tp  do 
it/'  said  Rosamond.  ''  The  other  dayi^ 
wli^a  Godfrey  insisted  upon  noty  never 
tbinl^ing  of  whaf;  colour  Dr.  Egectoa's 
new  horse  was  to  be^  I  found  that  blacky 
grey,  ^nd  brown^  would  flit  before  my 
eyes,  till  I  drove  them  aw^y  by  an  ex- 
cell^n^  expedient;  by  trying  to  recol- 
lect, aQd  repeat  tp.  myself,  soine  lines 
wbich  Laur^^pd  I  had  jost.  been  iearn* 

'<  Try  the  experiment  agaiut.  i¥>w," 
said  Mrs.  f^ertiop,  '*  and;  lei  me  be  the 
l*etter  for  it.** 

^'But  you/knaw  U^  poem,  I  am, 
sure>  ma'am,''  3aid  Rosamond.  **  Id 
Mfw  oo€^  o£  tbo^  trawlations.  fi;ofn  the 
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AriAtc,  which  Dr.  Egerton  read  tb  tiij; 
the  lines,  you  know,  by  the  gesefoiis 

Hatem." 

'*  I  ha^ve  not  the  honour,  or  pleasure, 
of  being  acquainted  with  tlie  generous 
Hatem,"  said  Mr^.  Egerton. 

^'  I^  it  possible,  ma*aifi,  you  can 
have  forgotten  him?" 

"  I  never  heard  any  lities  abbnt  him, 
my  dear/* 

**  True ;  I  Remember,  now,  that  you 
were  out  of  the  room  when  they  ^ere 
read.  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Egerton,  if 
you  do  not  lilce  them  as  well  as  l^aura 
aind  I  do,  I  shall  be  so  sorry/' 

"  Well,  tny  love,  let  me  he*  them, 
and  then  I  can  judge," 

"  But  as  you  were  not  in  the  room, 
whefn  the  poem  was  read,  perhaps  you 
did  not  hear  the  anecdotes  of  Hatem, 
which  are  given  in  tb&  prefect  to  the 
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poem,  by  the  translator;  I  forget  his 
name,  but  I  know  he  was  a  professor 
of  Arabic,  and  from  Cambridge." 

"  Well,  my  love,  never  mind  his 
name,  but  let  me  hear  what  be  says  of 
Hatem,"  said  Mre.  Egerton. 

**  He  says,  ma'am,  that  <  bis  poems 
expressed  the  charms  of  beneficence, 
and  his  practice  evinced  that  he  wrote 
from  his  heart/  " 

^*  That  was  well  said  for  him  and 
bis  poems ;  but  does  he  give  any  in- 
stance of  his  generosity  ? '' 

**  He  was,** .  continued  Rosamond, 
*Mn  his  time,  as  famous  for  benefi- 
cence  as  the  far-famed  Aboulcasem. 
It  was  common  in  the  East,  when  any 
person  did  a  generous  action,  to  say, 
*  that  he  was  as  generous  as  Hatem/ 
One  of  the  anecdotes  be  tells  in  proof 
of  his  generosity  is  this:-^ 
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*^  *  The  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
having  beard  much. of  Hatem's  libe- 
rality, resolved  to  make  trial  of  it:  for  this 
purpose  be  dispatched  a  person  from  his 
coart,  to  request  a  particular  horse>  which 
he  knew  the  Arabian  prince  valued  above 
all  his  other  possessions.  The  officer 
arrived  at  Hatem*s  abode  in  a  dark, 
tempestuous  night,  at  a  season  when 
all  the  horses  were  at  pasture  in  the 
meadows.  He  was  received  in  a  man- 
ner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  im« 
perial  envoy,  and  treated  that  night 
with  the  utmost  hospitality.  The  next 
day  the  officer  delivered  to  Hatem  his 
message  from  the  emperor/  Hatem 
seemed  concerned.  *^If/'  said  he,  *^you 
had  yesterday  apprized  me  of  your 
errand,  I  should  instantly  have  com- 
plied with  the  emperor's  request ;  but 
the  horse  he  asks  is  now  no  morei 

VOL.  II.  I 
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being  Mvprised  -  by  yoor  suddeti  ^rirital, 
and  having  tiothing  else  to  regale  yoa 
with,  I  ordered  hkm  ft^  be  killed  and 
served  op  toyoa  last  night  for  soppen" 
Hatem  imosediately  ordered,  thait  ^he 
finest  horses  he  had  yet  remaining 
shoaid  be  brought,  and  begged  the 
ambassador  to  pre^nt  them  to  bis 
master.  The  prince,  as  the'  4iistory 
says,  could  not  but  admire  this  Mark 
of  Hatem's  generosity^  and  owned, 
that  be  truly  merited  the  title  of  the 
ttifost  liberal  lamong  men/  " 

Notiir}thstandiiig>  ^her  wisii  to  eigfee 
with  Rosamend  in  admiriag  Hatem^ 
geneiosity,  Mrs.  Egerton  covU  not 
help  regretting  the  iLilling  and  rafting 
of  the  fine  horse. 

Rosamond  w«s  averse  to  th#  eatiog> 
but  thonght  the  ktUtng  grand.  In 
fWouv  of  the  eating>  tfoo,  it  was  to  be 
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olis^?^,  that  the  Arabians  prefec  Ifae 
9$^  oi  hojse9  to  an  J  other  food.  But 
e.V6Q.  ]$o,  w^  ^bowlU  tbet  ambaasadov 
be  regc^dr  with  tbb  most  valuable  of 
bgiir^es^  which  was  so  diesired,  too,  b/ 
the  emperQf.  ?  Could  not  this  ambas* 
S94pf  bs^ire  wajjted  fot  his  sup|^,  while 
¥m!^  of  th!0;  otb^  horsos  were  brought 
ia  from  Ifhe;  i}[)QadQiws  ?  It  isinoft  foir^ 
Mrs.  S^gertdn  allowed,  to  try  Arabiq 
a0;t,^>i)s  by  l^nglish  laws ;  and  she  was 
Vill^og  tp  allow,,  that  thi0  instaoce  oS 
H^\eif^*s.  )i)e4rality  is  gupiqus,  as  a  pt<s 
ture  of  AraJw^n  nMOjaers ;  buA  as.  iot 
^  yosilivej  mi&rijb  of  the  geMrosity> 
^^C[  ttM9j9gh$  that  was  questioqable^ 
Tbis  i^nvolved  discussiaiis  on  xnao^ 
Qtbeir  fiOiYits ;.  for  instaiicis,  whether  thi& 
Q9eii(t  of  i^uerosity  depends  on  the 
{Mb  it:  eostf r  or  the  pleasure  it  be-i 
HoiiB^;  wh6jlheir  tta  meuit  depends"  oni 
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the  greataiess  of  the  sacrifice,  or  on  itfl 
utility:  whether  it  be  true,  that  our 
virtues  all  depend  ou  sacrifices  of  some 
of  our  selfish  feelings;  or,  whether  it 
be  true  only,  that  some  of  our  virtues 
eannot  be  practised,  without  requiring 
some  such  sacrifices.  Wide  and  deep 
subjects  of  thought  were  displayed  to 
Rosam<md's  inquiring  mind  ;  her  friend 
just  opened  them,  and  left  them  there. 

Meanwhile  -  they  had  gone  three 
miles  on  the  beaten  road,  and  then  had 
turned  into  the  forest ;  and  Rosamond, 
wakening  to  external  objects,  found 
that  she  was  in  a  pleasant  glade  in  the 
wood,  within  view  of  a  dottage;  not 
that  cottage  in  which  she  had  formerly 
seen  the  paralytic  woman.  This  was 
in  another  part  <^  the  forest,  and  in  a 
less  picturesque  situation,  pierbaps ;  but 
it   was    a   more  comfortable  loc^ng 
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liog»  w€AI  ttMkchedJ^  well  glased, 
ia  neat  r^ain  They  gol  oat  of 
tiiek*  curiage,  and  walked  to  the  cofc*» 
tage*  A  man,  who  W9s  at  work  bk 
the  gocden,  threw  down  hi^  spade,  aod 
came  to  meet  them.  Mfs.  Egerton 
asked. this  man,  aa  honeahfaced,  good-? 
oatored  kxiking  famer,  whether  all 
iiMs  igoing  on  well^  and  whether  he 
a^dbiiB  wife  were  satisfied  with  th^r 
bai^kin,  aftd  'their  new  lodgers) 
^'Q»ift6  satisfied,-'  the  man  answered* ; 
aad  th^t  aU  was  *^  going  on,  and  likely 
to  go  on,  weJl/' 

It .  was  bene  that  Mvs«  Egertoa  had 
tietHed  the  paralytic  woman,^  and  tbf 
grat€^fil  gif L  The  mistn^s  ot  this 
beuse^  who  next  appeared- at  the  doet^ 
i?9s^  as  henr  i^itntetiaMe  be^ke  hers 
and' as  hef  husband  called  her,  as  ^od«> 
tem^ef^,  kind-hearted  a  soul  ad  ever 

IS 
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breathed ;  m  active  and  notable  a  dame, 
moreover,  as  the  scolding  hostess.    This 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  tenants  of 
Dr.  Egerton's,   so  that   Mrs.  Egertoo 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  condoet, 
and  with,  all  their  affairs.    .They  badj 
she  knew,  been  kind  to  a  servant  giri^ 
who  had  lived  with  them  several  years, 
and   who  was  just  maitied,  and  had 
left  them,  with  their  goodwill,  though 
much  to  their  inconvenience.     From 
this  experience  of  their  kind  condact 
(the.  only    safe   test),    Mrs*  Egerton 
formed  her   expectations,    that    they 
would  behave  well  to  those  whom  she 
placed   under  their  protection.     And 
she  took  gneat  care,,  in  making  the 
agreement  and  arrangements,  that  all 
should  be  for  the  reciprocal  advanta^ 
of  the  parties  concerned  i  and  that  all 
should:  be  perfectly  well  understood. . 
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'  The  farmer's  wife  was  often  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  home,  at  market^ 
and  wanted  a  servant  she  could  trust 
iirith  her  children ;  the  gratefol  girl  was 
just  such  a  one  as  she  needed.  The 
paralytic  woman,  having  still  the  use 
of  her  hands  and  her  head,  could  be 
useful  also  to  the  children,  because  she 
bad  a  little  learning ;  just  as  much  as 
was  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  poor 
t^hildren.  She  could  teach  them  to 
r^ad  aod  write,  and  a  little  arithmetic  ^ 
and  she  could  teach  the  girls  to  sew 
«nd  to  knit ;  and,  a»  she  said,  even  the 
very  thought,  that  she  could  do  some- 
thing still,  and  that  she  could  be  in 
any  way  useAil  to  those  that  took 
elkarge  of  her,  was  a  great  ease  tocher 
mind,  in  her  state;  sad  state  she  no 
k>Dgar  called  it.  Rosamond  now  saw 
her  in  a  lights  neat,  comfortable  room. 
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OD  a  bed  wUh  »beet$  fis  whitq  as  «pow ; 
and  (here  she  wa9  sitting,  with  the 
children  round  her;  one  knitting,  or 
learning  to  knit,  and  another  reading 
to  her. 

The  grateful  gii*U  though  $ha  $tiU 
looked  as  if  her  health  required  care^ 
had  no  longer  that  hectic  flush .  and 
overworked  appearance,  nor  the  «* 
pce^sion  of,  anxiety  on  her  conat«oance> 
which  had  oiarked  the  depression  oa 
her. mind.  .  She  looked  the  pioture^  the 
reality  of  happiness^ : 

,  /"' And. oh»  Madam  £eei[!tonl  best  of 
alll.  thanks  to  you/.'  said  ahe>  <^  for 
settling  that  I  was  to  pay  fqr  the  room 
iQtJier,  LitUe  as  it  is^  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  me  to  be  still  earning  it  for 
her.'.' 

>  ..Mrs.  £;gf«tQa  bad  taken  partioalar 
»««»  tfciA  *hi»,girj,.ahoqld  stiU  enjoy 
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the  satisfaclion  of  providing  for  the 
paralytic  woman^  for  whom  she  had  so 
long  worked  with  such  grateful  perse- 
verance. It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  paid  for  the  lodging,  but  this 
would  have  been  less  real  kindness  than 
permitting  her  still  to  feel,  that  she 
exercised  to  good  purpose  her  kind 
affections:  on  which  kind  affections, 
whether  in  health  or  sickness,  riches  or 
poverty,  whether  in  t^e  highest  or 
lowest  stations  of  life,  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  human  crea- 
tures depends. 

Rosamond  observed,  that  by  judi- 
cious arrangements  much  had  been 
done  for  theise  poor  people,  without 
Mrs.  Egerton's  having  given  them,  or 
having  laid  out  much  money ;  and  she 
began  to  think,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
Mbte  for  her  to  do  good  without  pos- 
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9Q$9ii)g  the  wealth  of  Hatem,  of  About 
casern,  or  of  the  Polish  Conatesa. 

The  walking  party  staid  for  Mol 
Eg^rtoii  at  the  white  gate,  as  afw 
pointed  i  a  d^ree  of  punctuaHty  worth 
recording,  becaase  it  ia  of  rare  occor«* 
rence.  Rosainond>  however,  *  instead 
of  wailcing,  as  bad  been  proposed, 
cboae  to  go  home  in  the  garden  chair 
with  Mrs.  Egerton,  that  she  might  talk 
to  her,  her  thoughts  being  still  intent 
upon  all  they  had  seen  in  the  oottage, 
apd  especially  on  the  happiness  of  the 
grateful  girl. 

^*  ^h^  is  much  happier  than  if  she  was 
rich,''  said  Jlosamond.  ''  I  think  the 
poor  have  inQqjtely  greater  opportunit 
ties  of  showing  pne  Another  affection^ 
and  .kindness,  and  gcatituda,  than  the 
rich  can  §ver  have.  Consider  iHbal 
sacrifiqfis  they  nai^e. every  day  to  oae 
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doetheiT)  eren  of  the  neoett^r ie6  4t  life. 
Oar  sacriGces  are  notbitig  to  these  t 
i^bewwe  leave  the  finest  peach  hv  our 
a^gfabOQf)  as  yea  did  yesterday>"  said 
Rcttatnond,  stniUtig^  *^tbat  tnay  be 
very  polite,  but  there  is  no  great  gene-^ 
rosity  in  sndh  thi^g$.'^ 

^*  Very  true,**  said  Mrt.  Egferlon. 

«  Th«h  as  to  gratittide,'*  continued 
RoitMnOnd,  ^<  it  oft^n  duppens,  thM 
lh«  persons  td  y^bofn  one  (eels  the 
moiM  obliged  are  in  vl  situation  of  life 
Where  one  can  do  nothing  fot  thetn.^' 

"  There  I  differ  from  yon,  my  dear,' • 
BsSA  Mri^.  Egertieti. 

*«  Why,   toy  ^ar  wjiViii,  i»  to*. 

sitlM&e,  \<rhliit  isatti  t  db  for  you  ?  ** 

^<  Have  yon  fe^rgottim  (I  ean  never 
ibi^et)  ail  the  kindness  you  showed 
me  when  I  Mras  M  in  London  ?  '*  re- 
pdied  Mt$.  E^rton^  '<  and  I  l^iow  the 
Wl»»e  of  '  irae  Wite  (to^**  <ri*/.*  " 
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^*  How  could  you  know  about  that } 
Godfrey  must  have  told  it  to  you/* 
said  Rosanojond.  *'  That  is  just  like 
him,  and  I  love  him  the  better  for  it: 
I  don't  mean  for  telling  it  to  praise  me^ 
but"— 

*'  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  said 
Mr3.  Egerton. 

'*  But  to  return  to  what  we  were 
talking  of,"  said  Rosamond.  ^^  These 
are  such  little  proofs  of  affections,  such 
insignificant  proofs  of  gratitude,  com- 
pared with  what  the  poor  can  aud  do 
show  each  other." 

<<  My  dear  Rosamond,"  said  Mrs. 
Egerton,  '^  though  in  our  rank  pf  life 
we  are  not  often  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice the  necessaries,  or-  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  to  prove  our  gratitude ;  yet 
we  are  often  called  upop  for  sacrifices 
of  our  humoucs,  our  time,  our  plea- 
our  selfifib  iatereste   io.  many 
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ways;  so  that  altogether,  though  the 
trials  may  be  very  different,  yet  they 
are  full  as  constant  and  as  great.  For 
instance:  I  know  in  this  neighbour*' 
hood  a  young  lady  of  about  Laura's 
age,  who** — 

Mrs.  Egerton  stopped,  and  seemed 
considering. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Egerton,  pray 
go  on :  you  know  a  young  lady  in  this 
neighbourhood,  about  Laura's  age. 
What  is  her  name  ?  Did  I  ever  see 
her  ?     Shall  I  ever  see  her  ?" 

**  Her  name  is  Louisa  Dudley.  You 
baye  never  seen  her :  but  I  think  per- 
haps you  may  see  her ;  and  1  was 
considering  how  we  could  manage  it." 

'^  Thank  you,  thank  you,  ma'am. 
I  recollect  hearing  the  name  before. 
Miss  Dudley  !  Louisa  Dudley  !  I 
remember  now,  that  was  the  name  I 

VOL.  II.  K 
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heard  yon  and  Mrs.  Harte,  and  aU 
those  yoong  ladies,  repeat  so  often  the 
night  of  the  ball  —  Louisa  Dudley, 
whom  thejr  all  wished  so  much  bad 
been  there:  and^  something  was  said 
about  the  reason  why  she  could  not 
come  I  something  about  the  odd  tem- 
pers of  the  people  she  is  with.  Will 
you  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear 
ma'am  ?" 

Mrs.  Egerton  smiled,  and  answeredi 
that  aow  she  had  excited  her  curiosity 
she  would  not  tell  her  more ;  but  that 
^he  should  either  hear  or  see  more  in 
a  few  4ay^.'  *^  And  now/*  added 
Mrs.  £gerion^  ^4o  prevent  your  callo- 
sity from  preying  upon  you,  mmuse 
yourself  aiid  me>  my  dear,  by  repeating 
theme  lines  of  Hatem'^.'- 
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<<  MOftNlNG  visits !  Tbi9  whole  morn- 
ing to  be  sacrificed  to  the  returning  of 
tjiose  Ti^it^  1 "  ^id  Rosamond.  ^*  This 
finest  of  daysi  which  I  had  laid  out  for 
finishing  my  view  of  the  Abbey  !  How 
I  hate  morning  visiting ! " 

**  I  do  not  love  it  more  than  you  do, 
my  dear^"  said  her  mother ^  *^  ^nd  I 
ivish  that  the  cmtom.  were  Ifiid  aside  j 
but  in  living  in  society^  therq  are 
mai^y  littl($  sacrifices  we  must  make  to 

civility."  , 
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*'  Yes^  I  knovr  that  you,  mamma, 
must  return  the  visits  of  all  those  pec- 
pie  who  called  upoa  you;  but  why 
must  /  go  ?** 

**  Don't  you  recollect,  my  dear,  that 
Mrs.  Egerton  said,  she  particularly 
wished  you  should  go  ?  ** 

*'  Has  she  any  particular  reason,  I 
wonder?"  said  Rosamond. 

<*  Is  not  her  wish  reason  sufficient, 
my  dear,  without  further  question  ? " 

•^Certainly,"  said  Rosamond;  **I 
am  willing  to  do  any  thing  she  wishes; 
only " 

"  Only — ^you  are  not  willing;  is  that 
what  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear?*' 

*'  No,  no,  mamtaia,  I  was  only  think- 
ing,  that  I  could  go  out  first,  and  just 
finish  my  view  of  the  cloisters,  while 
the  lights  and  shades  are  on  them  so 
beautifully." 


^'  Bat  if  yon  go  out  oow,  Romnond, 
you  will  not  b^  r^ady  when  tha  car-^ 
riage  cooie^  to  the  door;  aad  you 
kcuow,  Mrs.  Egerton  requested,  that 
w^  should  sejt  put  e^rly ." 

Rosamond  cast  a  lingering  look  put 

of  jLhe  wiudoW)  aud  i^tiU  adbmog  A9.her 
{portfolio,  ftud  walking  vQiy  riowly  to^ 
Yyard».  the  door,  said,  "  ^M^t  I  thew 
give  up  the  whole  worning  ?** 

"  I  have  heard  a  proverb/',  said  her 
f»tber^  looking  up  from  tb^  paper  he 
was  readiug^  *•  a  Xiatin  proyerb,  which 
»^ys,  that  '  liV^hQ  give^  pwiWtly  give^ 
twii?e.'    This  appbe?  to.  the  gift  of 

time,   as    well   as  to  all  otb^r   gift*. 

And  I  sbpwld  add,  vWh^  wipplies 
readily  gompjiop  w.  t)^e  pnly  »aun«r 

in  which  I  would  accept  of  their  POQV* 
jpUauoe,  either  Jn  a  patter  of  qqi;ise- 
qufuce  Pf  a  trifli?/!'  , . 

K  3 
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Rosamond  Stood  abashed.  All  thoughts 
of  the  cloisters  were  promptly  given 
up.  She  Vanished,  and  re-appeared, 
in  a  few  minntes,  ready  to  set  out, 
even  before  the  carriage  came  to  the 
door. 

The  round  of  necessary  but  tiresome 
visits  was  duly  paid,  according  to  the 
list  which  Rosamond's  mother  held  in 
her  hand ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
last  on  the  list,  and  when  the  joyfal 
words,  "  Not  at  hjome^^  had  been  heard, 
and  the  tickets,  with  corners  duly  ^V* 
taredy  had  been  delivered,  Rosamond 
exclaimed,  ^^Home;  is  not  it,  Mrs. 
Egerton  ? " 

"  No ;  there  is  one  other  visit  to 
be  paid,  and  six  miles  off,*^  said  Mrs. 
Egerton. 

Rosamond*s  face  lengthened;  but 
shortened  again  the  next  instant,  when 
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Mrs.  Egerton  added,  "  to  Dudley  M a- 


nor. 


<c 


Dudley  Manor ! ''  exclaimed  Ro- 
samoud.  "  Now  I  know  why  you 
wished  me  to  accompany  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Egerton.  I  may  always  trust  to 
your  intending  some  kindness,  even 
when  you  ask  me  to  do  what  1  don't 
like.  Now  I  shall  see  that  Louisa 
Dudley,  whom  every  body  wished  for 
so  much  at  the  ball.  And  now,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Egerton,  will  you  go  on 
nvith  what  you  were  going  to  tell  me 
of  her  the  other  day.  You  stopped 
short,  if  you  recollect,  just  after  you 
told  me,  that  she  is  about  Laura*s 
age.  Is  she  like  Laura?  Pray  de- 
scribe her.** 

«•  You  will  see  her  so  soon,  my  dear,** 
answered  Mrs.  Egerton,  *'  that  I  may 
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spaie  the  description  of  eye$,  nosei 
mouth,  and  chin;  especially  as  all  these, 
when  most  tninutely  deicribed,  seldom 
give  any  ideit  of  a  countenance/' 

<^  But/'  said  R9^$amond9  ''  is  die  liki^ 
JLaura  ^n  dispQ^ition— K;hai^aQter-«T*ioao- 
ners— tempar?'* 

<<  As  to  tei)i»per^  to  an%wer<ooe  ques- 
t\w  at  a  timV  said  Mrs^  J&gertop, 
'<  I  caanot  telV  wMher  your  sister'^ 
tem(>^r  4s  as^ood  as  ber's..  Trpe,  my 
dear,  notwitbpt»ndj0g,y^r  )o9k  of  io- 
.credulity,  I  do  not  know^ I  a^snreyou, 
bepaJ^^  I  Qfver  b^e  $ew  iLanr^^  tf^io* 
per  put  to  ^vicb  trials  as  I  h^ve .  $eep 
Miffi  Dv4My'sj  and  I, hope  I  nwff 

<*  What  sort  of  trials?''  s^id  Kos^* 
lUPiwJi  "  pray  tieill  m  wwe  pf  ttvena-" 
<' Zmppssibte  tp.ti^ll  t|^m  tp  yoPi 
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tbey  are  such  petty  things ;  they  must 
be  seen  and  felt  to  be  understood." 

^  Bot  if  they  are  sach  little  things, 
surely  they  might  be  easily  borne,**  said 
Rosamond. 

'^  No ;  little  torments  continually  re* 
iterated  are«  it  is  found,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  others  to  endure.** 

"  Are  the  people  she  lives  with  fond 
of  her/*  said  Rosamond. 

".Yes;  very  fond  of  her,**  said  Mrs. 
Egerton. 

"  Then   I  do  not  pity   ber^**   said 
Rosamond.    **  I  could  bear  any  thing 
from  people  who  are  fond  of  me/* 
'    **Stay  till  you  try,,  my  dear  Rosa- 
mond,'* said  her  mother. 

**  Stay  till  you  see  Mr.  and. Mrs. 
Dudley,**  said  Mrs.  Egerton* 

"  What  sort  of  persons  are  Ihey,'* 
said  Rosamond. 
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^<  Excellent  people,  with  good  hearts, 
good  beads,  good  name,  good  fortune." 

"Oh,  I  don't  pity  her!"  cried  Ro- 
samondi 

"  Good  fortune,  did  I  say  ?  I  shoold 
have  said. more  than  good -r- great  for- 
tune ;  they  have,  in  short,  every  thing 
this  world  can  afibrd  to  make  them 
happy  i  .  steeped  up  to  the  lips  in 
luxury." 

**  They  are  what  is  called  hypo- 
chondriacal, then,  I  suppose,"  said 
Rosamond. 

'<  Mental .  hypochwdriacism,  per* 
haps,  it  may  be  called,"  paid  Mrs* 
Egertoui  "  they  do  not  imagine  them- 
selves ill,  but  they  imagine  themselves 
unhappy^  .  IThe  fact  is,  they  wunt  no- 
thing in  thiK  iworld  but.tem(>er." 

<«  That. is  a  sad  want^  ind^,^ 

Rosamond;  *'  but  still*' 
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<«  But  8til] ;"  repeated  Mf6.  Egerton, 
smiling,  *'  as  you  have  never  felt  it, 
you  cannot  conceive  the  misery.** 

•*  Yes,  I  can  conceive  it,'^  said  Ro- 
samond ;  **  but  still,  if  they  are  foiid  of 
one  another '^ -^-i'-^   Jv  i- 

w  They  markied  for  love/'  <aid  Mrs. 
Egerton ;  <<  and,  fbr  >  aught  >  I  know,* 
ttoe^  may  b^  as  norany  people^  say, 
very»fondof  one  another,  in  the  main, 
to  tilie  day  i  {but  their  love  has  all  the 
effects  of  halei,  for  they  make  one  ati* 
other  as  unhappy  as  the  bitterest  one* 
mies  chained  togethev  could  do.  Their 
Kves  we  eMry<day,  and  all  di^  io«g« 
one  scene  *of  petty  oonlradictioii,  loppe* 
sition,  dispute,  taunt,  and  reply.  They 
ii^ne  originally  high- bred  persons ;  but 
their  teoipen  have  so^  far  got  the  better, 
or  the  worse,  of  them^  that  they  quite 
foin^t^omesliofieliteoeM;  and  ttlodgh 
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they  are  well-bred  to  all  the  worid 
beside,  aie  really  ill-bred  to  one  an* 
other.** 

"  And  does  this  appear  before  com- 
pany, too  ?  '•  said  Rosamond.  **  But 
cannot  Louisa  Dudley,  if  they  are  so 
fond  of  her,  do  any  thing  to  make 
affairs  gd  on  better?" 

"  She  does  every  thing  that  is  pos- 
sible, but  all  in  vain.  She  cannot 
pleaseone,  withoutdispleasing  <lie  other ; 
and  their  very  fondne^  for  her  proves 
a  new  soured  of  jealousy,  and,  if  not 
of  open  altercation,  of  secret  taunt. 
She  gives  up  her  amusements,  her  oc- 
cupations, her  will,  her  whole  time, 
her  liberty  to  them,  and  yet  she  can 
never  succeed  in  making  them  satis- 
fied with  her,  or  happy  themselves^  for 
one  day,  on©  hour." 

*'  What  a  misfortune  to  have  such 
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a   fether    and    mother ! "    said  Rosa- 
mond. 

"  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  are  not  her 
father  and  mother,"  replied  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton ;  *^  they  are  only  distant  relations 

to  her." 

"  Then  why,"  said  Rosamond, 
«*  does  she  live  with  them,  if  she  is 
not  bound  by  duty  ? " 

<«  She  is  bound  to  them,  or  she  thinks 
herself  bound  to  them,  by  gratitude," 
said  Mrs.  Egerton,  "  They  conferred 
some  important  obligation,  of  Avhat 
nature  I  do  not  know,  upon  Louisa 
Dudley,  when  she  was  a  child,  or 
upon  her  parents.  As  to  the  rest,  she 
is  quite  independent ;  she  will  have  a 
very  considerable  fortune;  her  »guar- 
dians  are  people  of  fashion,  who  live  in 
what  are  called  the  first  circles,  and 
with  whom  she  might  reside  if  she 
VOL.  II.  L 
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pleased ;  but  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Dudl^  are 
anxious  to  have  her  with  them,  and  to 
-them  she  "devoteslhees^lf  m  the  fnanoer 
you  will  see.  And  after  all  Louisa 
does  to  prove  her  gratitude  and  afiec- 
tion,  there  is  always  some  further  petty 
proof  required,  '  a  cruel  something.' 
For  insitaooe,  they  are  jealous  of  her 
regard  for  the  gpod  Mrs.  Harte,  by 
whom  she  was  educated.  It  was  this 
jealousy,  and  some  aftoot  about  Mrs. 
Harte's  visiting^  or  being  visited,  ^hich 
put  them  out  of  temper,  .and  which  at 
last  prevented  poor  Louisa  from  com- 
ing to  our  ball.  I  am  now  going  to 
make  a  propitiatory  viait,  in  hopes  of 
prevailing  upon  Mrs^  Dudley  to  come, 
^^  to  let  Louisa  come  to  E^ertoa 
Abbey  for  a  few  days,  while  you  aie 
*^»«h  lis.  J  know  that  this  would  be 
*"ch  a  pleasure  to  ber.    And  now  Uiat 
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I  bare  told  you  this  much,  it  is  but 
fair  to  nvy  friend  Louisa  to  assure  you,, 
that  not  the  slightest  word  o£  complaint 
ever  came  to  me  from  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  continually  and  ^eal- 
OBfiTy  intent  upon,  veiling  all  defectSi^ 
and  turning  every  thing  Mr«  and  Mrs». 
Dudley  say  and  do  tor  t^e  hast  advaA- 
tage.  She  treate  them  with  such  re* 
s^ect,  and  her  attachment  to  them,  is 
so  sincere  and*  determined,,  that  I  am) 
eo«vincect  not  one  o£  her  mosbintimale 
friends,  young  or  old,  have  ever  ven^^ 
tured  to  speak  to'  her,  or  beibre  her,  of 
any  of  Mr.  or  Mrs,  Dudley's  disagrees 
menis,  or  of  her  owa  suffering  from 
Ibetr  faulls.'' 

«^That  is  rigiU:,  that's  eKceUenti/' 
said'  Rosamond. 

Wbea  they  drovor  up  to  the  house^  at 
Dudley  Manor,  Bammwad  exfdainmA% 
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*^  A  beautiful  place !  An  admirable 
house!  Italian  front!  conservatory! 
trellicel  bow  happy  people  might  be 
here." 

If  the  length,  breadth,  or  height  of 
a  room  could  secure  happiness,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dudley's  felicity  would -have 
been  perfect ;  but  all  thoughts  of  their 
being  happy  were  given  up,  when 
their  discontented  faces  and  care-.wom 
figures  appeared  entering  at  opposite 
doors.  Their  manners  to  their  gtiests, 
to  the  strangers  particularly,  were  so 
polite,  their  conversation  so  pleasiog, 
that  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
Rosamond,  deceived  by  the  charm  of 
good  breeding,  disbelieved,  or  forgot, 
all  that  she  had  heard  of  their  discon- 
tented dispositions.  It  was  plain,  that 
some  grief  sat  heavy  at  heart ;  .  but 
that  tlieir  unhappiness  could  arise  firom 
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fmlt&  of  temper,  tiae  sufoet  smiles  ^ 
the  ladjr,  and  the  softened  Yoica  ol  tte 
geatleomi^  forbade  h^  to  think.  Wbe» 
Miss  Dadley*  was  adbod  fw,  a  cbwad 
orw-  the  lack's  brovr,  hotimrer,.  ap- 
peared^ and  a  coMoess  aad  cMf^rwffc 
toiwrafds  Mr&  Egeston^  b«li  to.  ^vtmy 
bod]r  else  in  the  roooi,:  she  was  iaene 
particufaurly  chanaiag  thML  hofoeo. 
Louisa  cain^  in  fresh  frtim  a  walk, 
viAh  heigbtened  cokwr,.  audi  with  a 
cwmteiianee  ei  dsteerftikiess  and  d£^ 
fectiiQo^  which  BossMiond.  thaagbt 
mv»k  sQt  all  t»  rights.  For  saaae^  liibde 
time  longer  the  ooa¥eraatiaa  k^pil  iua 
.siBOotiily  skatiag  over  the  ice  of  cerie- 
monjr,  which  had  not  yet  been  broken. 
It  is  bappjr,  inr  these  cases,  when 
-strai^rs  know  nothing  of  the  daiiagecs 
beneath. 

Presently  the^  conversation   turwed 

L3 
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upon  the  dance  at  Egerton  Abbey. 
Mrs.  Dudley  pitied  Rosamond  very 
much,  as  she  said,  for  having  been 
confined  to  a  sofa  all  night 

Rosamond  was  going  to  answer, 
that  she  had  been  that  evening  happier 
than  if  she  had  i>een  dancing;  bat 
afraid  to  mention  Mrs.  Harte,  whose 
conversation  had  so  much  interested 
her,  she  gave  but  a  bungling  account 
x>f  her  happiness,  and  left  it  to.  her 
mother  and  Mrs«  Egerton  to  finish  her 
sentences.  But  even  Mrs.  Egerton 
could  not  give  satisfaction  in>  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Harte  and  the  balL 

Much,  indeed, .  was  said  by  Mrs. 
Dudley  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Harte,^  and 
much  was  said  of  Mrs. .  Dudley's  con- 
cern, that  Louisa  had  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  person  to  whom 
she  was  so  warmly  attached,  but. her 
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altered  and  constrained  voice  and  man- 
ner betrayed  her  dissatisfaction.  Even 
poor  Louisa,  who  had  given  up  the 
ball,  and  the  company  of  her  friend 
Mrs.  Harte,  did  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Dudley  uttered  {sotto  voce),  as  Rosa- 
mond, who  sat  near  him,  heard,  many 
sighs  and  pshaws!  But  he  was  evi- 
dently in  cordial  good  humour  with 
Louisa.  He  observed  to  Rosamond, 
that  his  Louisa  had.  the  sweetest  tem- 
per in  the  world ;  that  the  celebrated 
Serena  was  nothing  to  her ;  but  he  re- 
joiced, he  significantly  said,  that  he 
was  not  the  old  father  in  the  gout, 
whose  humours  always,  crossed  the 
heroine's  pleasures.  The  compressed 
lips  and  cleared  throat  of  Mrs.  Dudley 
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were  now  stgny,  tbat  all   was  going 
wrong  wiilb  her. 

Rosamond  macte  an  attempt  to  torn 
the  conversatioQ  to  afaarmless  caiirse>hy 
asking  some  questtoa  about  the  m^iaer 
in  which  rthe  windows  were  faateoed. 

*<  Thej  are  French  windows^  with 
Espagndetict^''  said  Mr&  Dudley. 

Imnoiediately  stepfiing  forward^  with 
a  delighted  and  detightfal  snile^  ^ 
opened  and  shut  tbe  window,,  to  show 
.RosMnond  how  easUy  these  long  bolts 
fastened  both  sides  of  ther  wiodow  at 
once*  Rosamond  was  delighted  with 
them,  and  with  herself,  for  hwing  gtvon 
this  happy  turn  to  the  conversalioo ; 
for  now,  and  for  the  first  time  foe  maoy 
minutes,  the  lady  looked  really  pleased; 
but  turning  her  eye&  upon  Mr.  Dudley, 
who  "stood  silent,  RosaoMud  saw  tk^ 
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he  was  quite  discomfited^  and  in 
Louisa's  face  there  was  a  look  of  re- 
pressed apprehension.  There  is  no 
knowing,  thought  Rosamond,  what 
may  prove  dangerous  subjects  with 
people  who  disagree. 

The  manner  of  shutting  and  opening 
these  windows  happened  to  have  been 
a  subject  of  daily  altercation  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley.  She  had  al- 
ways patronized,  he  had  always  de- 
tested,  them;  and  every  stranger  was 
subject  to  being  asked  their  opinion, 
and  could  never  escape  giving  offence 
one  way  9r  the  other.  Mr.  Dudley 
began  by  observing,  in  a  disdainful 
manner,  that  such  things  were  vastly 
well  in  summer,  and  in  a  warm  climate, 
but  that  be  owned  he  did  not  like  mere 
summer  friends ;  he  was  <'  too  English, 
he  confessed,,  for  thati**  he  liked  welU 
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fitted,  well-paHied  English)  wiodows. 
Now  Mrs.  Dudley  liked  everjr  thiDg 
that  was  Freich.  Here  opened  sl  mde 
fidd  of  bailie,  each  parly  brioging  all 
the  forces  of  their  nnderslaading,  and 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  (and  very  C0n« 
siderable  forces  they  were),  lift  support, 
not  o§  reason  bufer  o£  opposilie  prejut> 
dices,  and  in  the  spirit  o£  contradic- 
tion. Mrs;  Egertodi  endieayourcd  ta 
commence,  and  RosansiMid's.  malher 
supported,  the  |Nraises  of  an  excellent 
Edinburgh  review,  which  had  then  just 
appeaired,  on  the  cotnparaitivenients  of 
Ecench  and  Englbh  inventions  and  in<- 
dnstry.  The  new  and  curioas  facta 
mentiooed  dehghted  Lauisa;  and.,  £k 
a  time,  the  new*  interest  excited  by  the 
question  of  who  the  author  of  that  ran 
view  might  be,  strspended  the  wiodoiw 
dMbate.     But  the  truce  was  of  short 
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oontinnaoce,  .nad  hoslilitieis  reoom- 
Knenced  -with  renewed  vigour.  New 
iinatertals  isupplied  fireab  foel  to  the 
flame.  Fj-ara  industryv  arts,  atiid 
soiencei,  tbej  aood  proceeded  to  xnach- 
«era,  morals,  .poUtios,  Freodb  and  Eng- 
lish. The  gantletBan  and  lady  to  be 
sane  dealt  only  in  general  aasertiona, 
but  !tbe  particular  applications  were  too 
obyiouSi.  The  implications  and  inuea* 
does  became  sbookingly  clear  aokd  fre<* 
quent,  till  the  tiuaband  and  wife  oo 
longer  talked  to^  but  at  each  other,  aad 
socMD  it  came  to  ^'  ail  Che  cruel  language 
of  the  eyeu" 

Rc^amond,  quite  iabaalnd,  scarcely 
dared  to  look  At  any  body.  From 
time  to  time,  hwweMr,  abe  saw  Louisa'j 
varying  colour,  which  betrayed  hfim 
much  sibe  felt  while  ^his  sort  of  coa- 
vemition  wast  oo,  and  (when  frequent 
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appeals,  in  the  course  of  it,  were  made 
to  her  testimony,  her  taste,  or  opinion. 
She  however  preserved  her  presence  of 
mind,  and,  answering  always  only  as 
much  as  truth,  and  as  little  as  kindness 
required,  her  respect  for  both  recalling 
each  to  respect  for  the  other,  her 
genuine  affection  conciliated  both,  and 
continually  softened  and  covered  all 
that  was  wrong ;  so  that,  as  Rosamond 
described  it  afterwards,  the  company 
felt  themselves  bound,  under  pain  of 
hurting  her  feelings,  not  to  see,  hear, 
or  understand,  that  any  thing  unbe- 
coming or  disagreeable  had  passed. 

A  collation,  well  deserving  the  epi- 
thet which  the  newspaper  writers  so 
often  bestow,  an  elegant  collation,  now 
appeared,  and  gathering  round  the 
table,  all  clouds  seemed  to  have  cleared 
up,  jmd  passed  off,  in  a  wonderful  way  $ 
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and  Rosamond  could  scarcely  believe, 
that  her  host  and  hostess,  now  most 
politely  doing  the  honours  to  their 
guests,  in  the  most  perfect  unison,  and 
in  good  humour,  or  semblance  of  good 
humour,  were  the  persons  between 
whom,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  she 
had  beard  such  '*  bitter  taunt  and  keen 
reply."  *'  Well,"  thought  Rosamond, 
<*  perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Egerton  said,  for 
aught  I  know,  these  people  love  one 
another  after  all." 

Disenchanted  from  the  constraint 
which  had  seized  upon  her,  Rosamond 
became  quite  at  ease  and  happy,  espe* 
cially  when  Mrs.  Egerton,  seizing  the 
propitious  moment,  apologised,  sue* 
cessfuliy,  to  Mrs.  Dudley,  for  some 
affront  about  a  visit;  and  she  and  Mr. 
Dudley  joined  in  polite  expressions  of 
regard  for  the  Egerton  family,  regrets 

VOL.  II.  M 
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tbaA  their  interooarae  was  not  more  ire- 
'queot,  and  ended  wkh  a  most  cordial 
Aod  preBsiog  ttolreaty ,  thai;  tliey  would 
fix  a  day  for  doing  them  the  pleasure 
and  honaar  of  dming  at  DwMUey  Manar. 
As  t\m  was  almost  the  only  point  on 
which  the  husband  and  wife  had  agreed, 
and  as  they  evidennly  did  coalesce  in 
this  wisht  goad  Mits.  £gerton  was 
tempted  to  comply  the  more  madily» 
because  ber  compliance  would  giwe 
Louisa  satisfaction.  All  was  no<w  fO^^OB 
veWet;  amd  e^ea  the  ball  asd  Mrs. 
Harte  ^cre  nftenttoqed^  j>y-.  Mis.  Dild^ 
lejT,  with  eomplaettncy. 

Enoounaged  bry  Jtf  rs>  Dudley's  smtkis 
and  readiness  io  enter  kito  the  6uh]eel^ 
Mrs.  EgertOH  now  veoftured  to  mak^ 
her  petition  <^  that  she  might  havie  Ifce 
pleasure  «(f  Looisa'^s  oompaoy  ifar^one 
dav;.  durinfirllie  tkmt  whseii  Rosaamnd 
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mA  all  her  frienck  were  to  stay  at  Eger- 
ton  Abbey," 

Mr.Dodleyifistaotly  acceded.  ^  By 
aU  means-^by  all  means,  sinoe  you  are 
sol  good  as  to  give  qs  a  day,  especially ; 
and  I  know  it  k  the  thing  of  aU  otbers 
tliat  Lottisa  withes^'' 

Louisa  did  not  deny  it,  bot,  cotonr- 
ing,  looked  timidly  towards  Mrs.  Dud- 

•*  Pray  Louisa — pray  Miss-  Dadtey, 
do  whatever  you  wish ;  do  not,  I  beg, 
let  me  be  any  restraint  upon  yon,^*  said 
Mrs.  Dudley.  '^  If  yoar  look  means 
to  look  to  ine  for  consent,  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  you  are  quite  at 
liberty.  What  objection  can  I  possibly 
make?'' 

Truly  Louisa  did  not  know;  but 
though  the  words  were  added,  '^  I  aw 
rare  I  make  no  objection,'^  yet  the 
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words»  and  the  tone,  and  the  eyes,  did  > 
not  accord.  Even  Rosamond^  who 
had  scarcely  learned  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Dudley's  countenance,  could  read 
this  much :  and  Louisa  knew,  that  she 
must  give  up  her  own  wishes,  or  that 
all  would  be  wrong  again.  She  there- 
fore declined  Mrs.  Egerkon's  invitation, 
without  saying  any  thing  that  was  un- 
true, and  without  appearing  to  make 
any  sacrifice.  In  fact,  she  did,  as  she 
said,  what,,  upon  the  whole,  was  most 
agreeable  to  her$  for  it  was  most  agree- 
able to  her  to  give  up  any  gratification 
of  her  own,  to  satisfy  friends .  to  whom 
she  felt  herself  obliged. 

But  after  all  they  were  not  satisfied, 
for  she  heard  Mr.  Dudley,  in  his  soli- 
loquy voice,  saying  to  himself,  ^<  In  my 
opinion,  Louisa  hs^l  .much  better  go. 
No  use  in  these  sacrifices  i  nonsensical 
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— nonsensicd.     For  my  ptrt»  I  own  I 
like  courage  and  sincerity." 

Louisa's  hand  treoibled  as  she  was 
dividing  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  Rosa* 
inond>  and  she  could   not  cut  them 
asunder.     She  did  not,  however,  quar- 
rel  even  with   the   bluntness  of   the 
grape  scissars,  she  blamed  only  her 
own  awkwardness.    The  grapes  were 
some  of  the  finest  that  ever  were  seen  i 
but  Rosamond  eat  them  without  know- 
ing ho.w  they  tasted ;  and  a  melting 
peach,   of  the  finest  flavour,   which 
Mr.  Dudley  put  on  her  plate,  might 
have  been,  what  be  scornfully  called* 
<<  a  mere  turnip,"  for  any  thing  she 
knew  to  the  contrary.    The  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  Rosamond  rejoiced 
when  it  came  to  the  door.    A  few 
minutes  before  their  departure,  as  she 
was  standing  opposite  to  the  chimney'* 
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piece  with  Louisa,  looking  at  a  beau-* 
tiful  china  cup,  which  she  had  pointed 
out  to  her,  as  Mrs.  Dudley's  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Dudley  came  between  them 
and  said,  **  Do  you  go  to  Egerton 
Abbey?" 

^<  No,  Sir,''  answered  Louisa. 

*<  Pshaw!  How  can  you  be  so  foolish? 
quite  obstinate  i " 

Mrs.  Dudley  glided  near  Louisa,  on 
the  other  side,  and  observing  her  colour, 
and  hearing  no  answer  to  whatever  Mr. 
Dudley  had  suggested,  she  said, 

*'  Why  will  not  you  go,  Louisa  ?  If 
you  wish  to  oblige  me,  pray  go.  Miss 
Rosamond  wishes  it  so  much,  you  see, 
and  Mrs.  Egerton.    Pray  go." 

As  she  took  the  cup  from  Louisa's 
hand,  and  replaced  it  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  she  added,  <^  Sacrifices  are  my 
detestation  $  the  feelings  of  the  mind 
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are  what  I  look  to/'  These  were  jUra* 
Dudley's  last  words ;  ,aDd  her  last  look 
a  look  of.  dissatisfaction. 

Rosamond  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  that  prevailed,  as  they  drove 
from  the  door.  *^  Goodbye  Dudley 
Manor  1**  said  she.  '<  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  be  so  unhappy  in  so  beau- 
tiful a  place.  What  a  difficult,  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  must  be^  mamma,  to 
live  with  two  such  people !  to  live  with 
any  people  who  cannot  agree !  It  is 
absolutely  impossible,  as  you  said,  Mrs. 
Egerton,  to .  please  them  both  at  the 
same  time..  .  But  what  an  angelic  tem- 
per Miss  Dudley  shows  1  '*   . 

Almost  .all  the  way  home  Rosamond 
passed .  in  exhaling  her  indignation 
against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  in 
expressing  her.  pity,  admiration,  and 
love  for  Louisa*    Yet  she  .would  not 
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be  Loiiiaa  for  any  thing  upon  earth. 
She  would  rather,  she  declared,  be  the 
poor  girl  in  the  cottage,  serving  the 
paralytic  woman,  and  having  her  ser- 
vices received  and  paid  by  kind  acc^t^ 
ance,  good  homonr,  and  affection; 
above  all,  by  seeing  that  she  reaflj 
made  the  happiness  of  the  person  for 
whom  she  exerted  herself.  But  to  be 
obliged  to  such  a  discontented  persMi 
as  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  to  live  with  people 
who  disagree  eternally,  how  few  could 
stand  it ! 

^'  Not  but  I  think  Laura  could," 
added  Rosamond.  ^^  But  I  am  sure  I 
could  not;  1  would  much  rather  en- 
dure any  great  trials,  the  greatest  that 
could  be  invented  I  there  would  be 
some  motive,  some  glory,  some  self- 
complacency  to  support  one  \  but  these 
constant  little  torments  1  ''•«» 
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'*  But  these  constant  little  torments/' 
said  Mrs.  Egerton,  ''  are  those  to  which 
we,  in  our  station  of  life,  are  roost 
likely  to  be  exposed ;  and  I  am  very 
sore  you  would  leara  to  bear  them,  my 
dear  Rosamond,  if  it  were  necessary  ; 
and  though  I  hope  you  may  never  be 
in  such  a  situation  as  Louisa  Dudley, 
yet  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  in  the 
course  of  your  life,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  many  little  sacrifices  of 
your  tastes  and  wishes ;  and  the  temper 
which  will  make  you  support  such  trials 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  even  the 
wealth  and  power  of  your  favourite 
Polish  Countess." 


THE 
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*^GoME  down!  come  down  to  the 
breakfast  room,  my  dear  Rosamond, 
this  instant/'  cried  Godfrey.  *'  Make 
haste;  but  make  no  noise  as  you  come 
into  the  room." 

*<  Why  ?  what  can  be  the  matter^ 
brother?"  said  Rosamond,  following 
him  down  stairs  as  fast  as  she  could. 

**  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  replied 
Godfrey.  *'  Did  I  say  any  thing  was 
the  matter  ?  Don't  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  away  with  you,  as  usual :  if 
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you  do  you  wiH  be  disappointed^  and 
find  your  mountaio  produce  nothing 
but  a  mouse.  Take  care  you  do  not 
tumble  down  stairs;  that  is  all  you 
need  be  afraid  of  at  present." 

**  But  pray,  Grodfrey/'  said  Rosa- 
mond, overtaking  him  just  as  be  reach* 
ed  ttie '  breakfast  room  door,  ''  do  tell 
ine,  before  t  go  in,  why  I  should  make 


no  Tioise." 


'^  Hush !  hu^ !  follow  me  on  tiptoe, 
tttid  yon   shall  see — what  you   shaU 


i» 


Rosamond  followed  him,  as  softly  as 
^e  could.  She  heard  the  word 
**  Hush }  '^  repeated '  as  she  entered  the 
room,  aod  saw,  that  every  body  was 
standing  rouod  the  breakfast  table, 
looking  at  something  attentively.  Join- 
ing them,  she  found  that  thtfy  were 
looking  at  a  little  mouse,  which  stood 
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quite  still,  before  some  crumbs  of 
bread  on  the  table  cloth,  seeming  to  be 
so  much  terrified  as  to  be  iacapable  of 
stirring. 

'*  Poor  thing!  how  frightened  it  is  T' 
whispered  Rosamond.  '<  Let  me  take 
it  up  in  my  hands.'' 

The  traveller  drew  her  back,  as  she 
was  going  to  take  it  up.  Godfrey  bid 
her  take  care,  lest  it  should  bite  her  $ 
and  Laura  begged  her  to;  stand  still, 
and  watch  what  the  mouse  would  do. 
Presently  it  turned  its  little  head  from 
side  to  side,  as  mice,  when  in  dangers 
great,  are  wont  to  do,  its  bright,  round, 
and  not  unthinking  eyes,  seemed .  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  escape 
Hearing  no  noise,  it  appeared  to  take 
courage,  began  to  nibble  at  the  crumbs 
of  bread  on  the  table  cloth,  then,  set* 
ting  up  its  tail,   ran  on  a  few  steps  to 
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the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then  very 
quickly  all  round  the  table,  regardless 
of  the  spectators,  and  even  of  the  offi* 
cious  Godfrey,  who  moved  every  thing 
out  of  the  way  before  it. 

But  just  as  it  was  running  past  Ro- 
samond, Mrs.  Egerton's  cat,  who  had 
followed  her  into  the  room,  and  un- 
perceived  had  jumped  up  on  the  chair 
behind  her,  darted  forward,  sprang  up- 
on the  mouse,  and  caught  it  in  her 
mouth.  A  general  cry  was  heard, 
loudest  from  the  traveller,  who  seized 
the  cat  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and, 
forcing  her  to  drop  the  mouse  iifto  his 
band,  swung  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
shut  the  door. 

**  Is  the  mouse  hurt  ?    Is  it  dead  ? '' 
cried  Rosamond,   pressing  forward  to 
look  at  it. 
'  **  No,  it  is  safe !  it  is  ^afe !  **  said  the 
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tr^eller;  ^^  but  this  is  thfe  second  time 
a  cat  has  nearly  destroyed  it.  Look 
where  its  side  was  bitten  before/' 

^^  But  It  looks  as  if  it  were  dead/'  said 
Rosamond,  going  closer  to  look  at  i^ 
as  the  trafeiler  held  it  out,  stretched 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  It  is  not  alive,  certainly,'*  said 
Godfrey.  "  Touch  it :  take  it  in  your 
own  hand,  Rosamond.** 

She  touched  it,  and  eretaimed,  **  It 
is  not  alive !  It  \b  cold  I  It  is  stiff ! 
It  is  hard !    It  is  not  a  real  mouse  1^ 

^  Oh  i  have  you  found  that  oat  at 
last  !*^  said  Godfi«y,  laughing.  ^  Yo« 
have  been  finely  taken  in/' 

"  No  shame  for  her,"  said  Laura, 
"  shuce  even  the  best  judge  of  mice, 
the  cat,  was  deceiv^/* 

Rosamond  begged  to  see  it  move 
ftfirain.    The  traveller  took  a  key  out 
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of  his  pocket>  wouod  up  some  ma-* 
ehinery  concealed  withioaide  of  the 
mouse,  and,  setting  it  upon  its  legs 
OB  the  table,  it  again  moved  its  appre-* 
bensive  head  from  side  to  side,  nibbled, 
and  mn  its  course,  to  Rosamond's  de- 

*^  It  is  the  oftost  perfect  imitation  of 
a  living  animal  I  ever  saw,"  said  sbe« 

'<  Since  you  are  so  much  pleased 
with  my  sfiouse,"  said  the  traveller, 
*^  yoa  shall  ^see  the  whole  contents  of 
my  box  of  cm*io«ties ;  provided  that> 
if  I  unpack  thefn,  some  one  will  under« 
take  to  pack  them  up  again  care«* 
fully." 

Lakira  undertook  to  do  this;  and 
alitor  breakfast,  whieh  was  soon,  eaten, 
ail  gathered  round  the  traveller's  box. 
AihI  first  he  pulled  out  abundance  of 
wool  and  paper ;  and  fold  WiiHin  fold  of 
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silver  paper  was  opened,  till  upon  a 
bed  of  cotton  wool  appeared  a  larg^ 
caterpillar,  with  gold  and  crimson 
rings.  After  some  magical  operation 
bad  been  performed  upon  it,  by  its 
master,  it  was  placed  upon  a  large  leaf, 
and  it  raised  its  bead,  and  its  tail,  after 
tbe  manner  of  caterpillars,  and  showed 
its  many  feet ;  then  walked  deliberately 
on,  drawing  ring  within  ring  as  it 
moved  forward,  the  circulation  of  its 
blood  through  each  transparent  circle 
seeming  to  appear  so  plainly,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  t6  doubt  its  life. 
Its  master  lock  it  up,  and  stuck  a  pin 
under  the  middle  of  its  body;  it  writhed 
and  struggled,  moving  its .  head  .  and 
tail  up  aud  down  in  such  apparent 
agony,  that  it  was  painful  to  lode  at 
it;  and  it  seemed  cruel,  as  Rosamond 
said,  to  keep  it  in  such  torture.     Re* 
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Iteved  from  its  ioipalement^  the  bean* 
tiful  creature  walked  again  uninjured  j 
and  Rosamond  acknowledged^  that  the 
mouie  was  far  surpassed  by  the  cater* 
pillar. 

*^  You  think  nothing  can  exceed  the 
caterpillar,  and  perhaps  you  are  right/' 
said  the  traveller ;  <*  but  look  at  this 
box/'  added  he,  putting  into  her  hand 
a  gold  snuff  box,  curiously  wrought. 
**  The  chasing  is  rich,  and  this  ena* 
melled  picture  in  the  lid  is  pretty/* 

^<  It  is  a  view  of  Mont  BImic  and  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  is  not  it  ?*'  said  Rosa- 
mond. "  The  box  is  very  pretty  5  but'*~- 

As  she  pronounced  the  word  hft^ 
the  lid  flew  open,  and  up  sprang  a 
bird,  a  tiny  bird,  not  half  the  size  of 
the  smallest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  in 
cmnparison  with  which,  the  humming-* 
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bird  and  the  bee-bird  would  seem  gross 
and  vulgar*  Its  body  of  the  brightest 
blue^  its  wiogs  canary  colour^  streaked 
and  variegated.  It  might  be  of  the  jay 
species ;  but  never  jay  in  all  its  glory, 
never  jay  in  all  its  borrowed  feathers, 
ever  shone  with  plumage  so  gay,  so 
brilliant;  e^ch  feather  so  perfect  iwk 
itself;  the  whole  in  such  shining  ofder. 
Rosamond  could  have  looked  at  it  for 
an  hour:  but,  in  an  instant,  it  moves, — 
it  bfeathes*— it  spreads  its  wings  be- 
dropped  with  gold  ^— it  raises  its  head 
—  it  opens  its  beak — it  stretches  its 
neck — it  warbles,  and  you  see  the 
liquid  motion  in  the  throat  at  every 
note  it  sings !  and  with  a  sound  so 
clear,  so  strong,  so  sweet  I  but  abrupt  I 
its  song  is  ended :  sudden  it  sinks 
down : «  the  prison  lid  of  itsdf .  closes 
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over  it !  -~to  the  regret  of  all  the  spec** 
tators,  all  the  audience,  and  most  to 
the  regret  of  Rosamond. 

*'  Beautiful  bird  !  How  far,  far  su*- 
perior  to  the  caterpillar!'"  cried  Ro- 
samond. **  There  never  was  any  thing 
equal  to  this  since  the  time  of  the 
talking  bird  and  the  singing  tree  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  or  since  the  days  of 
Aboulcasem  and  his  never  to  be  for- 
gotten peacock.  But  how  far  superior 
this  delicate  creature  to  that  peacock  ! 
How  wonderful,  that  human  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  can  realise,  and,  more 
than  realise^  surpass  the  feats  of  genii 
and  the  imagination  of  fairy  land  1'' 

Rosamond  thought  this,  but  could 
not 'find  words  to  express  her  admira* 
tion.  Again  and  again  she  begged  to 
see  and  hear  the  bird ;  and  repeatedly 
it  rose,  and  sung  unwearied,  and  sunk, 
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obedient,  into  its  pmoti  house :  tilt  at 
ktst,  asfaanned  of  iroubliag  it  or  its 
master  more,  Rosamond  i^frained  from 
asking  for  **  OT»e  other  song.*' 

*<  Yott  think,  that  nothing  can  sur^ 
pass  the  singing  4>ird  ?"  sard  the  tra* 
Teller. 

^  Nothing  i  nothing !"  replied  Ro- 
samoiid. 

**  We  shall  see/'  said  the  toreUer, 
searciiing  at  the  bottom  of  his  box  of 
tvonders ;  and  as  he  drew  out  a  com- 
mon pasteboard  trinket  box,  she  said 
to  her^f,  ''  Whatever  this  may  be,  he 
should  certainly  ha?e  produced  it  be- 
fore the  bird*  It  is  impossible  we  can 
like  it  half  as  well.  I  realty  have  no 
eoriosity  to  see  it  $  bat  it  would  not  be 
civil  to  tell  him  eo." 

The  traveller,  with  a  provokiiig  look 
of  security  and  deliberation,  ehook  firom 
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its.coHoD  and  papers  a. golden  bracelet, 
which  Rosamond  received,  as  he  put  it 
into  her  hands,  with  a  look  in  which 
disappointment  sadly  contended  with 
civility — sadly  and  vainly  1  As  the 
gold  chains  hnng  from  her  hand,  she 
observed,  that  it  was  pretty ;  but  that 
was  alL 

"  I  see,"  said  the  traveller,  "  that 
you  have  not  the  taste  which  some 
young  ItUlies  have  for  mere  pretty  use- 
less.ornaments/' 

**  There  was  a  time,*'  said  her  mo- 
ther, ^*  when  Rosamond  liked  pretty 
useless  things,  but  that, is  completely 
past. 

I  hope  so,''  said  Rosamond* 
Perhaps  you  may  think  difilprentiy 
of  this  bracelet  when  you  have  worn 
it,"    said   the  traveller.      *' Give  me 
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leave  to  dasp  it  on  your  arm;  you 
vhu&t  wear  it  a  few  noctients  before  yoo 
can  jttdge/' 

He  pwt  it  tm^  while  Ronmotid  looked 
siiperi0t*  dowtt,  and  smiled. 

"*'  Waiit  till  the  eharm  operates^''  said 
he»  '^  a^nd  you  will  prefer  the  bracelet 
to  the  bird." 

*  Whi^  charm  f "  said  Rosamond^ 
)o6^kttig  at  Godfi^y^  '<  the  oharm  of 
yafiity  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  so  mean 
an  opinion  of  me.  I  assune  you»  thai 
I  infinitely  prefer  the  bird  to  all  the 
braeelets^'  -*— 

She  fiflopped,  and  started.  **  It  pricks 
me !  I  felt  it  prick.  Indeed  Godfrey 
it  did  prick  ttie.*^ 

**  Imagination  r*  said  Godfrey. 

^  No  imagination,  brotber.  I  wish 
yxMi  had  fett  it.    Look  here/'  said  she. 
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unolasppng  tbe  bmceittt;  ^  the  red 
mark,  do  you  »ee  U^  on  my  wrist? 
WiH  you  believe  it  now? '^ 

"  I  see  it  really/'  said  Godfrey. 
^*  Then  if  it  was  not  im^ginatk^D,  it 
must  be  eonsoience';  the  pnck  of  don- 


scieooe/^ 


**  As  if  it  cfmtd  be  oonsoiencet  Biit 
it  almost  drew  bloods  het  me  trf  it 
once  more;  there  again  I  fett  it/' 

<*  It  is  the  braoetet  of  conscvMice," 
cried  GoiJfrey.  ^  Look  bow  she 
Woshes." 

^  I  blushed^  only  from  surprise^  bpo^ 
Ibfr,  as  anybody  might.     But  of  wteift 


use" 


^^  It  i«  1  It  if  the  bracelet  of  dbn- 
seienee^''  repeated  Godfrey,  laughing. 

**  Onl^r  tlie  bracelet  of  memory," 
said'thc  trareller.  ^^  Tell  me,  is  tbeiie 
any  tiling  you  wish  to  remember  at  a 
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particular  hour,  or  minate,  this  day, 
and  I  will  engage  that  the  prick  ,of  this 
talismanic  bracelet  shall  remind  you  of 
it,  trae  to  the  second.'* 

.*'  Is  it  possible  V*  cried  Rosamond. 
**  Let  us  see.  Yes,  there  is  sooaetbiog 
I  wish  to  remember  to  day.  You  knowy 
'Laura,  at  twdve  o'clock — no,  at  half 
after  twelve  we  are  to  go  to  see  that 
poor  blind  woman." 

The  traveller  took  the  bracelet  into 
his  own  hands;  what  conjuration  he 
performed  was  not  seen  or  heard ;  but 
lie  clasped  it  again  on  Rosamond's 
arm,  and  bid .  her  wait  the  result  pa- 
tiently. 

Patiently,  was  too  much  to  expect : 
with  her  wrist  stiffened,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  alternately  upon  the  bracelet  -and 
upon  the  minute  hand  of  the  travellerV^ 
watch,  which  he  had  ;placed  before 
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her^  *sbe  sat  till  the  minute  hand  point-' 
ed  to  half  past  twelve;  and  at  that' 
moment  Rosamond,  starting  up»  ex- 
claimed, 

<^  It  is  so !  I  felt  it  1  It  is  like  the 
ring  of  Prince  Chery  in  *the  Fairy 
Tales  !  It  is  like  the  ring  of  AmUrath- 
in  the  Adventurer!  Oh  how  ofteii, 
when  I  was  a  child,  I  have  wished  for 
such  a  ring !  But  is  it  possible  ?  How 
can  it  be  ? " 

The  traveller  touched  a  spring,  and 
the  lid  of  the  medallion  of  the  bracelet 
opening,  discovered  within  the  diaP 
plate  of  a  very  small  watch.    '       ♦ 

<*  It  is  an  alarum,"  said  the  traveller, 
**  which  can  be  set  to  the  hour  and 
minute  require^ ;  so  that,  at  a  certain 
moment,  the  point  which  you  felt 
pricking  you  is  piushed  through  this 
scarcely  visible  hole  withinside  of  the 
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braceiiety  nrhece  it  touches  the  ariD. 
The  aiiist  vfbo  made  it  toifl  me,  tbut  it 
cost  hicn  iDfinite  paioa  to  ^rkig  tbe 
mechanism  within  to  the  requisite  4e- 
giree  of  precisioki.  But  nt  tast,  you  see, 
it  perfectly  succeeds,  and  I  hope  ibe 
lady  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  be 
pleased  with  this  ingenious  trinket/' 

*'  To  be  sure  she  must  be  pleased* 
and  excessively  pleased  with  it,  or  dq^ 
thing  in  the  world  could  ever  please 
her/'  said  Rosamond. . 

^<  Nothing  in  the  world  I '-  repeated 
Godfrey, 

''  Of  this  sort  she  meant,'*^  added 
lidura. 

ftosamond  asked  the  traveller,  who 
it  was  that  bad  invented  all  tfiese  beaur 
tifttl  and  ingenious  things,  and  where 
they  w^re  made.  He  answer^*  that 
^'^^v^were  all  invented  aod  e^ecated  at 
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Gen^Vaij  by  A'  ^lockflfiaker  and  jeweller^ 
vipholivsed  in  a  little  dark  shop  up  seven 
flight  of  stairs,  in  a  honse  difficult  to 
find,  sfild  to'  be  found  only  after  grop* 
ing  through  an  otecure,  long,  covered, 
noisoflhe  pMsage.  Yet  through  this 
passage,  and  up  these  stairs,*  eveiy  trak 
veUei^,  asale  orfeoMiie^  of*  any  distrnc' 
tion^  or  of  any  coriosily,  who  has 
0Vef  j^wasd^  thrOngte  Genfevai  haB'bcieii 
dtovaa<by  thefaoyeof  M.  Bauttel' 

Rosamonds  did  not  wonder  at  it< 
The  traveller  declared,  that  his  knees 
had  often  aiched  in;  the^  serv^iice  (^  his 
fkit'  oowt«^won¥eb,  tn  going  up  aind 
dMmr^  seven  tii>iims  ai  ^y,  thdse  seven 
iightol^sileep  stone'^taii^.  He  saidy that 
he  had  been,  in  his  last  visit  to  Geneva^ 
ovei'whehned  with^commissionsv  M  that 
he  had  been  obliged  absolutely  t^  reiiKitt 
t#  Mjftt  tfver  dbspmr  oP  wat^M^  atid 
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necklaces,  and  rings  innumerable;  he 
had  not,  however,  been  able  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  a  dear  friend's  sister, 
who  had  begged  him  to  take  charge  of 
|his  little  box  of  wonders. 

Rosamond  was  right  glad  that  he  had 
been  so  good-natured. 

"  And  pray  now,  Sir,**  said  the 
country  gentleman,  who  had  beeu  all 
this  time  standing  apart,  engaged  with 
the  newspaper,  '*  may  I,  without  .in" 
discretion,  ask  the  price  of  these  won- 
ders?" 

The  traveller  answered,  that  the 
caterpillar,  as  well  as  he  recollected^ 
was  thirty  or  forty  guineas;  the  birdf 
a  hundred^  and  the  bracelet,  sixtjr 
guineas. 

.  «•  Only  sixty  for  the  bracelet !  "cried 
Rojsamond. 
."  QtUyT^  repeated  the  country  gent-» 
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tleman*.    '^  Odty  fibink  of  sixty  guineas 

for  a  bracelet." 
V  '<  It  is^a^great  d^ai,f  to  bef  swe/'  said 

:.        Rosamond';'  **  but  I  was  surprised^  that 

it  was  so  much  less  than  the  pfrice  of 

the  bind/' 

<'  The  bird<  a    cool    hundred*;   thd 

oaterptllar-^^say  forty ;.  the  bratoelet^  a 
,        greai'  barg^io^  sixty  guinea^ ;  so  there 

goes  two  hundred  good  guineas  of  Eogt 
i         lish  mooey,  to  foreign  parts^  >  for/  these 

gimciiacbs^''  snid 'the  country  gentlfetoan ; 

^*  aodf  how  many  hiuidreds^  mor0>  will 

gOi  think  yoo«.  in  the  sfiune'  way^i  out 

of)  Englbnd,    befero  the  end  of  the 

year?'^ 

<<^Thoosands,    ilot    bundfeds/'   aiw 

flwcred  thet  traveller^  '*  and  <  before  the 

eod^ol  the^montb.    Don-tsigb^  man4 

All  the  better  fortradie/' 

03 
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Foreign-  trade,  Sir^**  said  the  coun- 
try gentleman. 

*'  Trae,"  said  the  traveHer,  •*  but 
are  not  we  liberal  citizens  of  the 
world?'* 

*^  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  what  you  call 
liberal/'  replied  ^e country  gentleman; 
^*  and  I  do  not  pique  myself  upon 
being  a  citiifeen  of  the  world ;  I  look  at 
home  first/' 

<^  And  last^''  said  the  traveller, 
r  ^*  First  and  last,  Sir>  I  look,  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  to  my  own  concerns, 
to  my  own  little  snug-  cell  in  the  great 
beehive;  and  if  everyone  would,  do  the 
same,  I  have  a  notion  the  beehive 
would  prosper.  In  «shortt  without 
tropes  or  figures,  which  after  all  are 
^  mostly  nonsense,  I  will  confess  to  ybo, 
that  I  am  heartily  glad  that  none  of 
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my  girl9»  nor  my  wife,  happened  to  be 
lit  the  unpacking  of  your  box;  if  they 
had  I  should  have  been  cursed  with  an 
iinportation  of  these  wriggling  cater*- 
pillars,  and  snuff-box  singing  birds,  and 
pricking  bracelets,  and  no  rational  man 
alive  can  guess  how  many  more  ingeni- 
ous absurdities/* 

Rosamond  thought  the  word  absur^ 
dities^  was  too  strong — too  hard.  BQt 
the  indignant  gentleman. went  on, 

'<  It  may  be  too  severe;  but  I  m^e  it 
a  principle  to  discourage  the  taste  for 
baubles  in  yny  family,  ingenious  or  not 
ingenious;  yet,, after. all,  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  sums  of  money  my  girls  waste 
upon  trinkets." 

The  country  gentleman  here  in- 
veighed against  the  general  taste  for 
luxuries,  apd  told  anecdotes  of  several 
x>f  l^s  neighbours,  or    acquaintonce^ 


frfio  hftd^  bMii>  nrined  by  the  expeoatve 
hufcitsi  of  their  wives  and-  daughiers; 
He  mentioned  in  partfcnlar  one  ladjr, 
whom  he  had'  seen'  at  a  ball  covered 
with  diamondtf,  at  a  tfme  when*  her 
imeband:  was  in  a^  gooV  fop  bei^  dbbta. 
<<  Yes,  yiotingc  lady,  I  remember  yean 
before,  thinking  what  itwmitdJeometiH 
wlien>I  8«w  her  bwy  oan  mwninff  half 
w  shop  full<  of  your  migtfty^idgetiioiis 
baubles!''  added^  he,  layings  hi9  ha»d 
oir  Rosamond's  sfaooider,  who'  wm  at 
this" moment  contempliiting  the  caters* 
pillarwalkingonttbeback  of  an  opened 
packet  of'  lettem,  whiob~'  thr  traveller 
was  holding; 

Rosamond,  colouring,  tteitied^  awtty 
td'look'for  Godfrey,.  wHo' was-standing 
behind*  her. 

''^I  l^now  what  yoo'are'tbinking'  ofi 
^'^t^er;''  whispere*  sHe;    •♦'yon  are 
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thinking  of  the  purple  jar.  But  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  ad- 
miring what  is  ingenious  and  beautiful, 
and  having  a  taste  for  useless  baubles, 
or  having  habits  of  extravagance,  I 
hope!" 

<<  I  hope  I "  echoed  Godfrey,  with  a 
provoking  smile. 

*'  You  hope,  but  I  am  sure  of  it," 
said  Rosamond.  <*  Do  you  think  I  for- 
get my  father's  refusing  himself  that 
fine  picture  the  other  day,  and  all  he 

» 

said  about  the  difference  between  the 
taste  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  pictures, 
for  instance,  and  a  taste  for  the  mere 
possession  of  them?  This  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  things.'* 

'*  It  may  be  applied,  no  doubt,'^  re-* 
plied  Godfrey. 

'^  May  !  but  do  not  you  see,  that  it 
is  applied  by  me  in  my  own  case?" 

*'  What's    your   own  case?"    said 
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her  ladyship  is  my  affectionately 
obliged,  &c.  But  stay,  here  is  a  post- 
script : 

"  *  If  you  cannot  get  it  off  your 
hands,  the  best  way  will  be  to  return,  it 
to  M.  Bautte,  who  will,  I  am  sure, 
take  it  back  to  oblige  me ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  I  must  beg  that  you  would 
send  it  back,  because,  as  I  have  not 
it  myself,  I  had  much  rather  nobody 
should  have  it  in  England,  because' — 

*^  The  rest  is  illegible ;  no,  3tay,  here 
is  a  scribble  under  the  seal. 

**  ^  Mr.  Somebody,  of  Geneva,  who 
is  now  in  town,  and  who  has  just  been 
with  me  for '  my  lord's  pupils,  sets  off 
for  Greneva  on  Tuesday,  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  bracelet,  and  of  the  whole 
business.' 

**  For  her  lards  pupils!  What  can 
that  mean  ?    I  did  not  know'her  k>rd  had 
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any  pQpils.  M  rs.  Egerton — Dr.  Eger- ' 
ton,  can  you  guess  what  her  ladyship 
means  i  No,  nobody  can  guess,  for 
she  never  knows  herself  above  half  her 
own  meaning,  and  that  half  she  changes 
while  her  humble  servants  are  puzzling 
about  the  other.  But,  seriously,  here 
I  am  with  the  bracelet  of  memory  on 
my  rash  bands.  I  cannot  think  of 
sending  it  back  again  to  Geneva,  for  it 
is^  bought — quite  bought.  But  as  there 
is  not  another  in  England — not  another 
in  the  world — and,"  added  he,  ironi- 
cally smiling  at  Rosamond,  <<  as  it  is 
only  sixty  guineas,  I  think  I  am  safe 
enough.  It  will  be  off  my  hands  before 
I  have  been  twenty-four  hours  in  town ; 
it  will  be  snatched  out  of  my  hands  .by 
rival  beauties.'' 

'  Rosamond  put  on  the  bracelet,  and 
looked .  fondly  at  it,  saying  to^  herself; 
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'^  It  if  faitunate  for  me  that  I  have  not 
sixty  guineas*  or  Godfrey  might  be 
right  after  all.  It  would  be  such  a 
delightful  thing  to  buy  it  to  give  to 
J^ura,  who  I  koow  likes  it  foJl  as 
much  W  I  do«  She  said  it  was  the 
prettiest  aod  most  ingenious  invesiiion 
she  ever  saw,  and  the  most  aseful  cer* 
tainly },  but  I  haye  no  money/' 

With  a  sigh  she  resigned  the  bracelet 
il^to  the  bands  of  I^ura»  who,  accord* 
log  to  b^r  promise,  was  carefully  pack* 
iqg  yp  the  box  of  wQoikrs.  At  tbe 
clofe  of  her  spliloquyv^Rosamoiad.  looked 
np  to  s^  what  Godfrey  was^  thinking 
of,  but  Godfrey  bad  left  th^  twm. 
She  beard  bi\»*  vqac#  in  tb#  lawn,  speak* 
ing  in  a^  t<UM  q£  joy*  an4  sbe  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  who  or  wbatwaaarrived* 

She  saw  qa  th^  la^^n,  before,  the.  ball 
4Mr»  « iMaiiftifol;  little  briffbtr  hav  mue. 
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at  which  Oodfrey  and  her  father  were 

looking,  while  a  rider  by  turns  walked, 

trotted,  and  cantered  the  mare,  showing 

her  gentleness,  spirit,  and  fine  paces* 

Soon  Godfrey,  sent  by  his  father,  came 

in  to  Rosamond,  and  seizing  her  ariti, 

carried   her  out  along  with    bim    so 

rapidly,   that  she  could  bardly  keep 

up  with  him.     •*  Fly !  fly  F  ray  father 

wants  to  speak  to  you  directly,  and  I 

know  what  he  is  going  to  say  to  you ; 

but  I  am  not  to  tell  yon.     Indeed  he 

dMI  not  tell  me,  bat  I  know,  and  I  give 

yon  joy,  Rosamond.*' 

•  <Jodfrey  wonld  have  waited  to  see 

her  joy,  but  his  father  sent  him  back, 

anil  desired  that  Rosamond  should  come 

alonfe*. 

^  Vwy     extraofdinary  1^'*    ftiongfrt 
Godfrey,   **  when  I  know  the  secfet 
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very  well — that  this  mare  i^  iuteoded 
for  Rosamond." 

Rosamond  had  no  idea  that  the  horse 
was  for  her,  till  she  saw  a  servant  com* 
ing  out  of  the  stable  yard,  carrying  a 
side-saddle. 

<*  Is  it  possiblef  my  dear  father!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied her  father,  smiling  ^  *'  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  not  certain;  indeed,  I 
scarcely  think  it  is  probable." 

Rosamond,  afraid  that  she  had  taken 
too  much  for  granted,  felt  ashamed  of 
having  imagnied,  that  the  horse  was 
for  her.  Yet,  when  the  groom  was 
.ordered  to  draw  the  stirrup  up  to  the 
hole  in  which  it  was  usually  put.  for 
^iss. Rosamonds  she  was  confirined  in 
ber  first  thought. 
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^  Gcii  9od  pat  on  year  habit,  tuj 
dear^  and  you  shall  try  tfiis  bone;'^ 

No  aooncir  said,  t&aii  done*  N«ver 
was:  iMdbil  iBore^  qit4ckly  put  en*  But 
lieforefshe  was  '^kiliicrsadUle  set/'  she 
.bHd)fifty^altematioM  of  hope  sndi  fear. 

"  Pretty  cieatafe !  pretty  creature !'" 
^aid  sbe^  pattiag  ka  neck.  **  Wkat  a 
beautiful  bright  baiy,  and  hovi^  delight- 
IbUy  she  canters  \" 

**"  AM  that  a  woman,  ewr  Ihinicsi  of 
fl^ut  m  boFse  is,  wbetber  it  is^a  pretty 
colour,  and  whether  it  canters- welU'' 
said  her  father. 

*^  But  IoqUl  hoiw  well  it  walks,  papa ; 
and^  it'  haa.  snohr  an>  easy  ttot^  £  could 
trot  for  ever  upoait;*  and  it  has/ such  *a 
fine'  woutfh,  thai^  as '  Godfrey  said'  of 
JUelenVponay,  it eould  be riddeivwitii 
a  rein  of  wosvled's  and  itiistsuchisvdifr 
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ficult  tbing,  as  Godfrey  says^  to  find  a 
lady's  horse." 

Lady's  horse  i  Rosamond  was  a  little 

.ashamed  when  the  words  sounded  on 

her  ear,  and  she  endeavoured  to  mend 

the  matter.     '^  I  mean  a  good  horse^' 

whether  it  is  for  a  lady  or  not." 

Her  father  smiled  and  was  silent. 
What  could  he  be  thinking  of? 

**  Rosamond,"  said  he,  '*  this  good 
horse  was  intended  for  a  lady^s  horse, 
and  you  are  the  lady  for  whom  it  was 
Intended," 

^'Wasr 

"  Was/'  repeated  her  father.  «  Whe- 
ther Jt  shall  be  yours  or  not  depends 
upon  your  own  choice." 
'  "  My  choice !  Qh,  if  it  depends 
on  my; choice,  thank  you,  thank  yoo, 
papa;  I  chobse.it  certainly/' 
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<?  Stay  my  dear;  choice  implies  the 
power  of  judging  between  two  things, 
and  you  must  hear  to  the  end  of  my 
sentence  befoire  you  can  decide  :<  you 
must  know  what  the  two  things  are 
between  which  you  are  to  decide.  The 
price  of  this  horse  is  sixty  guineas ;  here 
IS  the  money;  you. may  lay  itoiitas 
you  please,  either  in  purchasing  this 
horse,  or  in  baying  the  bracelet  you 
saw  this  morning.  Now  take  your 
cboic^  my  dear,  and  judge  for  your- 
self." 

.  Rosamond  was  quite  silenced,  by  sur- 
prise, joy,  gratitude;*  and  by  the  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  decision  she 
had  to. make.  '^It  is  no  child's  play,** 
thought  she.  <' Sixty  guineas!  how 
v^ry  kind  of  my  father  to  think  of 
buying  a  horse  tor  me,  and -^  such  a 
horse!" 
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WbU«  9h%  wm  Qn  tbi»  borsc^  and 
ridmg  wUh  lier  fitfhfir,  flK9  felt  iktlf 
4oobt  df  wb«l  her  efaoioft  wooM  be^ 
<^  Tbe  boroe  1  tbe  horse !  oKfUuiiiy  the 
barseP'  It  wouU  be  such  a  pleasoce 
to.  ride  witb  her  fiithet  and  vilh  God^ 
frfliTi  c^  ^  should  afeo  he  able,  tq 
Ifjad  it  tQ  L^ura,  who  would  like  it 
exoee^iiBgliy.  )n  shoct*  she  was  deter* 
mi9e4*^qiiHe  deteroiiaed  ia  fiuroar  of 
tbo  hoiw;  hat  whieoi  bef  tUb  was 
fiiMbbed>.  wheu  sIm>  weal  iato  the*  M* 
brary  and  saw  the  box  of  wondeff% 
pftcked.bitt  wMt.  jMt: ^eked^  she  woAed 
to.  l^h  at  thd  bvacebt  onBO  more-^HriiQ 
Mood  piODdiBring. 

GMfrey f^  comiog'  close  toi  har^.  took 
bald  oif  the  whip*  which  she  held  m  her 
handk  <^  Well  1  Rosaiaond^  how  do  yen 
likeiyjMir  new  horse  ^'^ 

*«  Very  much,  brother ;  but" 
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<<  But  what  ?  I  suppose  it  put  u-p  its 
ears,  and  that  yoo  were  afraid,  and 
now  ashamed  to  tell  us  so ;  hey  ? " 

"  No  such  thing." 

'^  What  then  ?  What  can  make  you 
look  so  careful  s  so  wondrous  careful  ?" 

'*  I  have  reason  to  look  careful,"  said 
Rosamond,  turning  to  Laura,  **  for  I 
have  a  great  judgment  to  make." 
•  Then,  she  told  them  what  had  passed, 
and  asked  their  advice,  adding,  that 
she  was  almost  determined  to  choose 
the  horse,  but  that  she  should  like  to 
look  once  more  at  the  bracelet,  as  the 
box  was  not  locked,  if  it  would  not  be 
too  much  trouble  to  Laura  to  unpack 
it  again. 

*'  Not  the  least  trouble,"  said  Laura, 
yet  she  made  no  advance  towards 
the  box.  <'  No  trouble  to  me  to  un« 
pack.  it;. but  I.  do  not  perceive- what 
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^udva&tage  it  caa  be  to  yod  to  see  the 
brac^tft  agaia ;  you  know  as  much 
now  asi  you  can  kuow  about  it.  How 
can  seeing  it  agaiti  attist  your  judg- 
ment?" 

'^  Fair  play  1  fair  play !  Laura/'  cried 
Godfrey.  ^  If  people  do  not  see»  how 
can  Ihcy  judgi  ?  '* 

And  so  flaying,  with  the  traveller's 
leave,  he  unpacked* :  tiie  boz^  repro- 
duoed  the  braoelet^  spread  it  before 
Rosamond's  eyes,  and  finished  by  again 
islaspiog  it  on  her  wrist* 

*^  Now,  come  away  and  leave  her  to 
judge  for  herself,*'  said  Laura,  drawing 
©odfrey  away. 

No,  no,"  said  Godfrey,  resisting; 

what  ».  pretty  sort  of  judgment  a 
person  must  have  who  cannot  decide 
when  others  are  standing  bys  very  me-* 
ful  i*  imnld  he  to  them  io  the  coone 
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of  their  life.  Bttt,"*  whispered  be,  ^  I 
think  thai  it  is  not  quite  fair  that  my 
mother  should  stand  there,  as  she  does, 
looking  so  sinsious  \  that  must  disturb 
Roeamotiiib's  reflections  i  and  if  she  de- 
cides owly  to  please  mf  mother,  or 
because  tbe  is  afraid  to  gire  my*  mother 
pain,  there  wtU  be  no  triaV  or  no  proof 
of  prudence." 

His  mother  went  to*  rtie  other  end  of 
the  room,  aod^  waked  for  RosamoQd-s 
dedsvon,  without  inflaettemg*  her  by 
wordorkiok. 

<*-RemeMber^  RoMmond,^  saM  God-> 
frey,  ^  Ibat  there  are  many  horses 
in  the  world,  many  such  horsesr  as 
Ibat;^'  poMSting  to  the  horse,  wbieh  the 
gtoom  was  leadings  past  tbe  wiodow<| 
^^many  hnadred,  thousand  perhaps^ 
sueK'  borses^  as  tiiaiv  andloiiiy  oaesaeli 
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bracelet  as  this.  Oaly  one  ia  the 
world! — ^The  bracelet  of  memoiy. — 
*  Le  bracelet  de  soaveDir,'  if  you  like 
it  better  iq  French.  And  how  you 
will  show  it  in  Ltfndon  to  Miss  This ! 
and  Lady  T'other  I  and  bow  Miss  This 
and  Lady  T'other  will  admire  it;  and 
how  they  will  wish  that  heaven  had 
blessed  them  with  such  a  bracelet ;  and 
how  they  will  envy  you !  and  how  often 
they  will  ask,  if  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  could  get  such  a  one!  And. you 
will  answer,  that  '  if  they  were  to  give 
the  world,  for  it  they  could  not  get.such 
another,  for  it  was  made  on  purpose 
for  you.'" 

These  last  words,  which  Godfrey 
pronounced  in  a  marked  tone  of  ironyy 
recalMtthe  recollection  of  one  of  iMie 
adventures  of  Rosaoipnd'fr  childhood.  <  ^ 
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• 

She  smiled  and  said,  **  Brother,  I 
am  not  such  a  child,  such  a  fool  as. 
you  think  me/' 

<*  But  seriously,  Rosamond,  ''  said 
he,  ^*  consider,  as  you  said  this  morn- 
ings what  a  very  ingenious  thing  this 
bracelet  is,  like  Prince  Chery*s  ring, 
and  Amurath*s  ring.  And  it  is  not  a 
bauble,  but  a  talisman— a  fairy  talis* 
man ;.  and  I  could  make  verses  upon 
it,  lines  addressed  to  a  lady — 

Fairy  (reasore!     Fairest  fair/' — 

Godfrey  was  silent,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  he  walked  up  and  down  the: 
room,  searching,  perhaps,  for  a  rhime 
to'/air,  but  returning  to  Rosamond,  he 
went  on. 

*Mt  is  such  a  yery  useful  bracelet,* 
Rosamond.  With  the  bracelet  of  mer 
mory  you  can  never  fail  to  do  all  yout 
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datiw  m  this  w«irld>  add  f6u  n^ll 
tthfrdyn  retn ember  trtery  tfhfii^  yoo  have 
to  do  punctually  to  an  instisMit}  st^gii^ 
pr'fck  wilt  do  the  %iasititm/' 

^  By  the  bye»r  said  Lmm,  «*  did 
yotf  gif  to  th€f  bKAd  woimrn  tbfisi  moroM 
iog;  RedamMd  ?^ 

««  I  did  mtf  ind^d,*^  tuaid  RoMi^ 
niMd,  c^urtng;  «*tAidtigh  tb^  brsM^ltfi 
picked  nve  e»Me%  M  th#  right  wcm 
ment." 

''  But  this  was  only  the  first  time — 
the  first  prick,"  said  Godfi-ey.  "  Very 
likely  ywi  wrll^  mitid  it  belter  tike<iitet 
time;"    - 

«« That  is  tiof  libely;?"  said  Rostt-' 
ofOBdir  ''^  ft  i(P  mom' likely  that  I  dfoikt^ 
grow  quite  used  to  it,  and  indiffiii^dt:  i# 
tlftf  priok.  A4Kl  after  adi^  »' watote  tells 
oM just  aa>W0ib  ibe  rigiit  Umey  lim  ewvji 
thmg  I  kMifr«  to  d».    I  fiatusmdvibv 
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|>r#Q^f|t,  or  j^Uf^red  ii>yse}f»  wbeii  I 
ff^id  i(  WW  80  V9ry  usefpl.  The  hor9^ 
no  dpMt>t  ^s  far  tb^  moat  w^M.  But 
tb?fe.  is  on^  reftJly  gpod  ^rgiimeDt  in 
flavour  of  tb9  bra^ieljet,"  said  $b?» "  that 
^t  wiH  la^  longer  tbaa  M)«  hor^e;  tbe 
horse  may  die,  ipay  be  lamed,  may  go 
blio^,  40d  tb^^  will  b?  ap  i^ud  ^f  it/' 

•♦  And  yftu  forget  that  you  may 

i>re^  or  low  the  bmce)et,''  ^aid  Laura. 

''  Trme,"  ^ajd  JRpnampnd.    ^*  Tb?r« 

is  not  one  really  good  argument  w 
favour  of  the  bracelet.  I  have  con- 
sidered them  all.  Pack  it  up  again, 
Laura :  1  have  done  with  it.  Thank 
you,  my  dear  father,  1  decide  for  the 
horse.'' 

Her  decision  was  approved  by  all 
present,  by  Godfrey  especially. 

**  I  really  did  riot  think  you  were  so 
sensible,  Rosamond,"  said  he*  **  Confess 
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that  my  ironical  arguments  helped  you 
a  little.  As  fast  as  I  put  weights  into 
the  wrong  scale  of  your  mind,  you 
were  forced  to  find  others  to  balance 
them  in  the  right  scale.  Confess  that, 
though  I  plagued  you,  I  was  of  some 
little  use  to  you  at  last.^ 

*'  Of  some  little  use,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, smiling.  '*  You  see»  my  dear 
mother,  at  last,  that  with  Godfrey's 
and  Laura^s  assistance  I  am  not  quite 
a  fool/* 
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Vhi;*  |l9(D(in«lid  W9#  ^bns  <^f  gr«^i4> 
l^liiig  Uer  nn9^b?r  fmd  Ue.^splf  9^9^  ^l^ 
n^ot  bluing  quUe  %  fq?!,  I^ur«,  v^if  f^t 
TM»?k»ng  the  ^  9J(  winders, 

J^  the  l^stf^  in  v<<iqh  Gqdftey  ^ 
»nftacite^,  it,  sqw^  broww  PW^  »|;  |he 
bqttffi*  of  ^l»^  ^>M  bwp.  h,i^  b(f ef^ «««, 
pAe4i  s^  topis,  it  ^^  tp  sppot]^  i^  w4 
found  underna^^lK  it,  %  sm^U,  it^^^^t, 
Vrtijcfr  bf^yi^g  Use©  a^p  wwcj^  di»- 
VMbecU  Pji^  to^fe  tbii)^  (^^  (»<  9eA.  ij(  ^ 

^^^e^PfiteW«U 
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*^  The  very  pamphlet  I  have  been 
looking  for  among  all  my  packages, 
and  could  never  find  1     I  knew  I  bad 
put  it  up  remarkably  carefiiily,  but  I 
could  not  recollect  where,  and  now  I 
remember  I  put  it  into  this  box,  that 
I  might  get  at  it  readily.     It  is  the 
pamphlet  you  desired  me  to  bring  to 
you,   Dr.  Egerton — -by  Maunoir,  the 
celebrated  •  Genevese  oculist  —  *  Me* 
moires'  sur  Torganisatioo  de  Tiris   et 
Toperation  de   la  pupille    artificielle/ 
And  .  now/'    continued'  the  traveller,' 
*^  I  recollect  what  Lady  Scribble,  as  I 
may  well  caH  her,  ^  meant  by  her  lord's 
plipils^  and  thenanle  we  could  not  de- 
cyphier  must  be  Maunoir.*' 
'    The  traveller  and  Dr.  Egerton  began 
to  look  over  the  piEimphlet  together^  and 
<Rosam6nd  approaching  them  Irstened 
enviously. '  She  heard  the  traveller  give 
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an  account  of*a  French  emigrant  of- 
ficer/ who  had  been  banished  by  miff- 
lake  to  Siberia,  where  in  consequence 
of  the  glare  of  the  snows  he  lost  his 
sight,  continued  fifteen  years  blind,  and 
after  he  recovered  his  liberty  went  from 
oculist  to  oculist  in  vain,  till  at  last 
Scarpa,    the   famous  Italian   surgeon, 
sent  him  to  Geneva,  telling  him,  that 
if  any  body  in  the  world  could  serve 
him  it  must  be  Maunoir,  of  Geneva. 
To  Maunoir  he  went.     After  under* 
going  the  double  operation  of  being 
couched  for  the  cataract,  and  of  hav- 
ing new  pupils  made  in  his  eyes,  he 
completely  recovered  his  sight,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  years  sent  to  his 
benefactor,  views  he  had  drawn  for  him 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed.    The  traveller  then  gave*  a  de« 


ing  thp  q^vf  pupils  ^«rpri?f4  «*.  % 
mon^  listened  t^  thei  ^cppuf^^  of  ^  fu^T 

f '  Beq^qse,"  f^s^er^  Rp^ag^oaf^f  '*  I 
SPa  iq  bopiBs  9C  he^ipg  ^luie^biqi;  tb^l 

Wfty  I^P  H9§(P*  tp  a  poor  ?q»«w  W  ^b»? 

DffghbqqfbPo4  -^  Bliod  K^e.  yon 
m^y  rW^wM  &efiiM  ^^  (W  evf ajng, 
li[ben  wp  were  fi^li^ipg  fro^  fi^  ^rai^ 

»r4  «\  ^^Ppibejr  o(  qb^Wd^a  pnm^  ^ 
Ij^e^iiqg  tp  %  stpry  sb^.  ^aa  ^iiQg 
^^enft,    I  rec9lJpc^  j9ft5  stpunng  V> 

hi^  eyes !  W|^  ^  pi^  ^^^t  t^m  ^ 
blvpdl'" 
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^*  I  recollect  her  perfectly  well/*  said 
the  traveller.  "  Slie  had  a  very  inte- 
resting  caantenance/* 

**  Yes,  she  interests  every  body  who 
sees  her/'  continued  Rosamond  ^  **  and 
tnuch  more  those  who  know  her,  and 
who  -know  what  a  sweet-tempered, 
•cheerful,  kind-hearted  creature  she  is. 
All  the  little  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  so  fond  of  her,  and  all  the  old 
people.  If  any  of  them  are  in  sorrow 
they  always  go  to  tell  it  to  her,  and  she 
pities  them ;  and  if  any  good  fortune 
befuls  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  go  directly  to  tell  it  to  Blind 
Kate.  This  was  the  way  we  first  got 
acquainted  with  her.'' 

"  Which  was  the  way,*'  interrupted 
Godfrey. 

"  Ob,  never  mind;  you  know  what 
I  mean,"  said  Rosamond.     **  You  r«- 
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memb^O  l^w^f  V^fP  >tbs  paqftljrtic 
womaw  yr^  ^^ttle4  Jn  bejr  piexir  ,cQpir 
fortable  house,  thaj:  gpfi4  M^y  w^f^ 
for  Blind  Kftp  a^  frfo^gh.l  M^r  in, 
that  she  fjfjig\^%  fefil  i^w  jQon^fflri^We 
});  was-  §^c^  pleftsiif^  ^pp^red  .^n  hft 
P9pr  Wipd  Qo^tgna^c?  !-^(?te  ,peei|»^ 
q[uitp  to  %gipt  b<2r  9iW»  flpisfprt^oes. 

*?»  y;^ry  g^?4  y>  ^*?  y  w  ;io  PonMprl*- 

aW?i  i^  is.li^e  ^^ppi^t  #y  I  hav^  a«$^ 
this  many  n  y^j^,'  f|pr  j>pjy  {Mun^y^ 
tJJ99gl?t.  S3w  §?ys,  is,  li^at  ^^^  p»n  /ijbc;^ 
i»ptjhinjg  fpr  ^py  bo^y.  P^,  hpyr  J 
mfjfl  ppuld  dp  §qin|!(thjing  f<v  he;r!" 
*«Wc|P#d  )^Q^^«iQfld,  « p^fjqularly  9^ 
I  forgot  to  go  to  8^^  hpr  |^if(  i^p^^g, 
I  fkw\4  ^e  «9  g^a4  jtq  <Q$trry  j^^  now 
some  good  news!  but  she  h^  )^«^ 
«^^M,  904  i^  b9^  ^/le  her  npg^." 
^  *'<»»«»  W^'fl  g/^m    ^ti8%|ifln. 
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tbtf  tWVJtfffer  pit>pobeJd  §Ofag  t&ttbedi- 
ateiy  Mr  se^  BUti6  K«te,  that  he  iMgtit 
eXftitritte  Kctt  eye^  d&refbfiy,  and  deter- 
mine whether  there  wsU  Unf  protielbi- 
lity  tHttt  this  dpefatifliift  HotAd  be  olf^  use 
t&  h«f.' 

ttiey  fdtitid  h«f  iti  bit  dott^jfe,  sttr^ 
rounded  by  chil'di^tf,  f^hdtA  sHe  #^i^ 
t«««KMg  td  phiie  strkW,  vdtiich  sfad  did 
v#i«h  grdtft  additss. 

•••It  i*  my  gdod  y^iiWig  lady,**  s?aM 
Kate.  <*-  £  knew  she  vTouMf  doitte, 
thmigfi  <fae^  told  itte  iH  wftV  tbo  ikte." 
dtar,  he^ritig'ttiiusiMi)  fbotste]^,  ^H^  rb»6; 
aiki"  ^tapped  s^esftidg. 

<^  t  h^vtf  brougfhlf  m^  f^b^f,  itaMe', 
and  a  good  gentlemao>  who  is  eotM' 
t&  iM'  yotei  id'  Ko^y  of  Ikeitig  of  the 
gtet/UH  UM  to>;^l" 

'"To  A«!  Thtaaks-^nuMDr  tbtidls 
to  him  i  but  see,  I  want  nothing.'^ 
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*<  Nothings  Kate!*'  said  Rosamond. 

<'  How  neatly  you  plait  this  straw/' 
said  Laara ;  *'  almost  as  well  as  any  of 
the  children  here." 

**  Better,  a  deal,"  said  one  of  the 
elder  children.  <*  'Twas  she  taught  all 
of  us.  Sir ;  see  the  difference,  and  it*s 
wonderful  all  she  does." 

The  children  went  to  fetch  different 
things  she  had  made,  and  told  of  all 
she  did  in  the  house,  more,  they  said, 
than  many  that  had  their  eyesight. 

*'  But  if  she  had  her  eyesight  again 
she  could  do  a  great  deal  more,  and 
she  would  be  a  great  deal  happier ; 
would  not  you,  Kate?"  said  Rosa- 
mond. 

<*  Ah,  if  I  could  but  do  more  I 
should  be  happier,  surely,"  said  Kate; 
<<  that's    all    that   grieves   me    some- 


times." 
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The  traTieller  inquired  whether. she 
had  been  blind  from  her  birth..  She  an- 
swered. No ;  thai  she  had  had  as  good 
eyes  as  any  in  the  parish,  in  the  world 
she  believed,  till  about  nine  years  ago, 
when  she  was  a  girl — a  giddy  girl  of 
fifteen:  she  lost  them  by  her  own 
fault. 

.  <^  Could  you  tell  us  how,  if  it  is  not 
too  painful?''  said  Rosamond. 

V  That  I  wiil;  I  am  always  ready 
t,o  t^U  about  it,  for  a  warning  to  ihe 
thoughtless,"  she  said,  .  stroking  the 
head  of  one  of  the.  girls,  who  was 
wprkiug  ^ear  her.  *^  It  was  one  snowy 
winter.  I  had  been  washing,  and  was 
hoty,all  in  ^.  bath,  and  went  out  to  look 
for  a, sheep  I  had  forgot  to  bring  in, 
and  thsit  I  heard  bleating,  as  I  thought^ 
just  in  the  next  field ;  but  not  finding 
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it  there,  I  went  on  and  on,  the  Vrind  all 
the  time  very  sharp  and  "high  blowing 
ifl  my  face.     I  was  out  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  before  I  fouqd  the 
^eep ;  but  next  morning  my  eyes  were 
{(11  as  red  as  blood,  and  that  iDflanuna- 
tton  never  ceased,  do  what  I  would,  or 
^batthe  doctors  would:  leeches,  bleed- 
ing, blisteiiDg,  couching }  every  thing  I 
tried  that  they  bid  me,  but  all  in  vsun ; 
..Us  inAi^mmatioa  never  ceased  for  eigh- 
nths,  or  more,  and  then  left  me, 
sod  1  free  from  pain,  but   stovie 
IS  ywi  see." 

]  this  account  the  traveller  aa- 
well,  as  Rosamond  guessed  by 
intenance-,  but  she  impatiently 
1  him  to  speak,  and  tell  what  he 
rt.  He  asked  the  poor  woman 
him  examine  her  eyes. 
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Kate  allowed  Roaamond  to  lead  ber 
to  the  windowy  and  let  the  gentleman 
UkA,  at  her  eyes.  She  held  up  the  eye- 
lids herself,  and  assured  him  he  did  not 
hnrt  ber ;  nothing  could  hurt  her  eyes 
now,  she  said,  thank  Grod  1 

^^  But  something  may  do  them  good, 
perhaps,  Kate,''  cried  Rosamond; 
**  why  should  not  you  hope  ? " 

M  Ah !  kind  heart !  but  don't  bid  me 
hope  again ;  better  for  me  not/' 

*'  Don't  say  so-^don't  think  so, 
Kate,  that  is  very  wrong." 

^  Is  it  so  ? "  said  she,  with  earnest 
simplicity.  ^^  No,  not  the  way  I  take 
it,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong.  See,  Miss, 
I  am  settle  to  my  affliction  now.  I 
know  il  is  the  will  of  God — God's  will 
be  done.  It  is  a  great  affliction,  but  I 
have  great  supports  under  it.  Many  a 
one  is  Mind  in  this  world,  that  has  not 
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half  the  comforts  I  haye  in  friends  to 
take  care  of  them." 

*'  What  do  you  think,  Sir,"  said 
Rosamond,  fdlowing  the  traveller  to 
the  porch  of  the  house,  where  he  and  her 
father  had  gone ;  **  are  there  not  good 
hopes  ?  or,"  cried  she,  suddenly  chang- 
ing her  tone,  ^*  is  thei*e  no  hope  ?  Ob, 
father  I  what  do  you  say  ? " 

**  I  say,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  my 
dear,  this  poor  woman  is  not  deaf 
though  she  is  blind." 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Rosamond. 
"  Well,  now  I  speak  so  low  she  can- 
not possibly  hear  a  syllable. .  What  do 
you  think.  Sir,  is  there  any  hope?"    • 

"  Yes,  there. are  good  hopes." 

"  Good  hopes  !**  Scarcely  were  the 
words  past  his  lips  when  Rosamond 
made  h  si^^dd^n'  spring,  and  would  hav^ 
returned  to  Kate^  but  her  father  de- 
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talned  her.  ^*  You  have  not  heartl 
enough  yet,  Rosamond ;  there  are  dif- 
ficulties." 

•' What  difficulties.  Sir?'' 

'<  There  is  but  one  person  who  can 
perform  the  operation,  from  which 
only  her  cure  cto  be  e&pected.** 

^*  I  know — I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. Sir,''  said  Rosamond.  <^  The 
gentleman  in  the  pamphlet ;  the  gen- 
tieman  mentioned  in  Lady — in  Lady 
Scribble's  letter.  But  you  know,  SKr, 
that  letter  said  that  he  is  now  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  he  is  to  stay  th^re  somfe 
days  longer;  then  if  Kate  goes  imme- 
diately she  may  be  in  time.'' 

^'  Perhaps  so;  possibly,"  said  her 
father.  '^  But  still  there  are  other 
difficulties.  You  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider^  that  to  perform  this  journey,  and 
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to  pay  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  to  pay 
for  attendance  and  lodgings  in  London, 
during  the  time  she  must  remain  there, 
before  she  could  safely  travel  again 
after  the  operation'*  — 

<<  And  perhaps  sea  bathing  after- 
wardsmay  be  necessary,"  said  the  tra- 
veller ;  ^*  it  was  ordered,  I  know  in  one 
instance." 

**  What  a  number  of  things  to  be 
thought  of  that  I  never  thought  of," 
said  Rosamond,  sighing.  ^*  But  ail 
this  can  be  done,  cannot  it?  What 
should  prevent  it  ? "  , 

<*  That  which  prevents  many  things 
from  being  done  in  this  poor  world,*' 
said  the  traveller^  ^^  the  want  of 
money." 

*^  Is  that  all?"  said  Rosamon^. 
"  Would  it  cost  a  great  deal  ? " 
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A  great  deal  more  itisn  ibis  poor 
wouian^  and  all  her  family,  and  all  her 
friends  could  afford/' 

**  But  how  much  ?  how  much  ?*'  said 
Rosamond. 

'  •*  Fifty  or  sixty  guineas,  perhaps/' 
said  the  traveller. 

"  Just  my  horse!"  cried  Rosamond. 
**  You  liave  not  paid  for  it  yet,  tny 
dear  father.  Will  you  give  me  leave 
to  give  it  lip  ?  and  may  I  use  the  money 
for  Kate?" 

*  "  You '  may,  my  dear  daughter ; 
you  may,  if  you  will  do  it  prudently. 
Take  time."  ;• 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  be  very  prudent," 

*  said  'Rosamond.  *'  Biit  you  know  we 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

**  Joy  I  joy  I'*  cried  she,  going  back 
to  Kate,  who  started  up  at  the  sound. 
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'^  Joy !  joy !  for  now  it  is  all  settled ! 
fill  certaiD !  and  I  will  te)l  you  bow  jt 
is  to  be.  You  are  to  go  to  Loodqn 
directly.'' 

'<  Shall  I?"  said  Kate,  with  %  bih 
wildered  air>  turning  her  head  to  the 
side  from  which  Rosamond's  voice 
oamew 

<<  Yes,  you  shall,  good  Kate ;  listen 
to  me,  and  I  will  explain  it  all;' 

*'  I  am  listening,  my  dear*  as  well  as 
I  can.'* 

^*  Well,  qnietly  sit  down,  here's  your 
chair;  but  why  do  you  tremble  so, 
Kate?"  said  Rosamond. 

^^  I  dqn't  know." 

'^  You  need  not  tremble,  Kate,  for 
I  have  nothing  fo  tell  you  but  good." 

'^  Qh,  I  am  sure  of  that)  that  is,  I 
am  sure  you  mean  me  nothing  but 
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good/*  said  Kate.  '*  It*s  foolish  of  me 
to  tremble^  but  I  am  this  way  some* 
times,  when  taken  suddenly." 

**  Well,"  continued  Rosamond, 
speaking  as  slowly  as  she  could,  '*  you 
are  to  go  to  London,  and  you  shall  be 
very  well  taken  care  of  on  the  road, 
and  when  you  get  to  London  we  will 
take  care  of  what  is  to  be  done ;  trust 
to  me,  will  not  you,  Kate?" 

'•*  Trust  to  you — oh  sure,  yes.  I 
have  no  mistrust  in  any,  much  less 
you,  dear  Miss;  but"    ■ 

"  But — ^no  but,  Kate,  till  you  have 
heard  the  whole  that  is  intended.  We 
will  not  force  you  to  do  any  thing, 
even  for  your  good,  against  your  will. 
Only  hear  me  first,  then  do  as  you 
please." 
'     **  Thanks  >    thanks ! "    said    Kate, 
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Stretching  out  her  aeck  in  eager  att^D- 

tiCMH. 

<<  The  operation/'  re^qm^d  Rosa- 
mond «—'*  DoQ*t  be  frightened  at  the 
word  operation.*' 

*'  Eh,  no.  I  am  uaed  enough  to 
more  thaii  hear  of  it ;  thaVs  not  fright^ 
ening  me." 

^  That's  rights  good  Kate  *>  now  yov 
begin^  I  see^  to  understand  me.  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  will  be,"  pursued  Ro- 
samond, going  on  now  with  great  ra* 
pidity.  **  This  day  week,  on  this  very 
spot,  you  will  stand  there,  and  you 
will  see  all  in  this  room»  as  well  as  I 
see  you  now :  all  the  faces  of  these 
children.  You  will  n^ver  sigh  ag^in, 
Kate,  nor  say  you  can  do  nothing  for 
nobody." 

Kate  startbd  op,  but  "  Eh  dear !  *' 
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cried  she,  gusping.  The  swelled  veins 
in  her  forehead  disappeared :  she  grew 
pale  suddenly,  and  must  have  failed  if 
Laura  had  uot  supported  her. 

Rosamoud,  excessively  frighteued» 
opened  the  window  as  soon  as  i^he 
could  stir^  and  water  was  brought,  and 
air  And  water  in  time  nestored  the  poor 
i^oman  to  herself. 

*^  Rosamond,**  said  her  fiuher,  taking 
her  aside,  <^  you  see  how  imprudent 
you  were.  Let  this  teach  you  to  be 
more  cautious,  and  go  more  reasonably 
to  work  in  future.  My  dear,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  wish  to  do  good,  but 
to  know  how  to  do  it,  else  yoti  injure 
thode  you  would  serve.  That  is  sill  I 
will  say,  your  own  good  dehse  will  sug^ 
gest  the  rest.  Wipe  away  those  tears, 
they  Will  do  no  good.    Compose  and 
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commaud  yourself.  You  have  begun 
this,  and  must  go  through  with  it/' 

Laura  caoQe  to  tell  Rosamond^  that 
the  poor  woman  had  repeatedly  asked 
for  her. 

**  Go  to  her,  my  dear,"  said  her 
father;  **  we  will  leave  you,  and  on 
our  return  from  our  walk  we  will  call 
for  you,  and  by  that  time  you  will,  I 
hope,  have  considered  well,  and  deter- 
mined what  is  to  be  done,  and  bow  it 
is  to  be  accQmpli^h<$d.  You  mu^t  ar- 
range the  whole,  and  if  I  approve  of 
your  arrangements'  I  will,  give  you  any 
assistance  in  my  poyyer." 

^^  And  if  you  do  not :  approve  you 
will  teU  me  how  to  do  l^tter/Vsaid  Ro^ 
samond.  *'  3ut  I  wish,  papa,  you  would 
not  go  away,  but  advise  me  beforehand, 
and  then  I  should  not  do  things  wrong." 
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.  ••If  I  alvirays  advised  you  before- 
band,  you  would  never  learn  to  do 
things  rightly,**  said  her  falher. 

•'  But  cannot  you  stay  now,  my 
dear  father,  because  this  is  a  mdtter  of 
real  consequence,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
doing  mischief — more  mischief,"  said 
Rosamond. 

••  It  is  a  matter  of  real  consequence,** 
said  her  father.  '•  But  now  that  you 
are  afraid  of. doing  mischief,  and  are 
aware  of  the  danger,  you  will  take 
care  to  avoid  it.  I  leave  you,  my 
dear,  trusting  that  you  will  exert  your 
good  sense,  where  the.  happiness  of  a 
human  creature  depends,  so  much  upon 
your  prudence." 

.  So:  saying  be  went,  taking  Laura  and 
the  traveller  away  with  him. 

KLate  being  now  quite  recovered,  and 
a  ndghbour  having  come  in  to  stay 
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with  and  take  care  of  her,  RotefHODdy 
left  alone,  sat  down  in  the  porch,  to 
consider. what  she  ought  to  do.  She 
looked  into  the  cottage,  and  saw  Kate 
lying  on  her  bed,  and  heard  her  saj  to 
dne  of  the  children,  that  now  they  were 
sllone  she  would  try  to  ftle^p,  for  that 
she  felt  strangely  tired,  though  she  had 
had  nothing  this  day  to  tire  her. 

Rotomond  made  a  sign  to  the 
children,  to  prevent  them  from  sayiog 
that  she  was  there,  thinking,  that  the 
best  thing  that  cduld  be  done  at  this 
instant,  wbA  to  let  her  sleep  and  com- 
pose her  mind,  which  had  been  so 
much  agitated. 

While  she  slept,  Rosamond  sent  one 
of  the  children  to  the  Abbey  with  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Eg^rton.  The  note  re- 
quested, that  Mr».  Egertoni  who  k^w 
so  weH  the  charactem  of  the  people  ia 
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thi9  neighbourbood^  would  tell  ber  who 
would  be  a  proper  person  to  travel  with 
and  take  care  of  Blind  KLate,  if  she  were 
to  be  aent  to  I^ondon  to  haye  this  opera* 
tion  performed.  The  person  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  named  in  ber  answer  was  a  Mrs. 
Handy  the  neighbour  who  was  at  this 
time  with  Kate^  who  it  seems  had  for 
years'  lived  near  her,  bad  been  con* 
stantly  kind  to  her,  and  interested  in 
her  concerns.  While  she  was  still 
sleeping,  Rosamcmd,  sitting  beside  ber 
bed,  could  talk  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs* 
Hand,  and  she  made  various  inquiries 
and  arrangements  that  were  necessary 
for  Kate's  journey  to  London. 

In  the  first  place,  Rosamond  asked, 
whether  Mrs.  Hand  would  go  with  her? 

"  Willingly,'*  replied  she,  "  only  I 
have  a  family  of  my  own  to  look  after, 
and  my  dhildren's  and  husband's  meats 
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must  be  cooked,  and  I  could  not  staj 
away  a  fortnight  from  tbem/' 

This  Rosamond  easily  settled,  by 
offering  to  pay  a  person  whom  Mp8« 
Hand  would  engage  to  find.  All  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  were  next  to 
be  calculated  and  provided  for;  this 
also  was  accomplished',  though  not 
dispatched  with  such  haste  as  Rosa*^ 
mond  could  have  wished,  for  Mrs.  Hand 
was  mighty  slow  and  exact,  and  would 
not  take  a  penny  more  than  was  strictly 
necessary,  though  Rosamond  contintt<* 
ally  said  it  did  not  signify. 

Next — tiresome  woman!  she  asked 
how  they  were  to  go  ? 

**  How  I  was  any  thing  easier  than 
to  go  to  London  ? ''  exclaimed  Rosa* 
mond. 

,    ^'  Nothing  easier,''  said  Mrs.  Hand ; 
f*  but  still,  I  must  know  how.     We 
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nay  walk,  or  rid^»  or  go  in  the  waggon^ 
or  in  some  sort  of  carriage.*' 

<<  Ride  or  walk,  impossible!"  cried 
Rosamond.  **  Waggon  1  that's  quite 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  so  slow :  she 
nnst  go  in  the  opach." 

**  The  coach !  What  coach  ?  tbere 
am  so  many  stages  and  mails,"  said 
Mrs.  Hand. 

And  all  the  names  of  these,  and  all 
the  places  from,  whence  they  set  out, 
and  at  which  they  put  up,  and  their 
hours  of  setting  put  and  coming  in, 
Mrs.  Hand,  whose  bftother  was  an  ini^ 
keeptet  knew  right  well;  nor  did  she 
spjEire  Rosamond  any  one  of  these. 

Much  perplexed,  Rosamond,  how- 
e?ef,  setting  her  understanding  to  tbe 
business,  at  last  put  out  of  the  question 
all  the  coaches  that  did  not  go  at  tbe 
right  howsi  that  would  set  out  before 

S3 
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Kate  could  be  ready,  and  came  at 
length  to  a  just  decision,  in  favour  of  a 
stage  that  was  to  set  out  at  six  next 
morning,  and  in  which  two  inside 
places  could  be  secured. 

<<  So  far  so  good,*'  quoth  Mrs.  Hand^ 
**  but  the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 
Miss  Rosamond,  is  about  where  we  are 
to  go  when  we  are  set  down/' 

"  Set  down  ! " 

"  Aye,  set  down  in  Lon'on  town.** 

**  Why,  is  there  any  thing  easier  than 
to  find  some  lodging  in  London  when 
you  have  money  ? " 

*^  Nothing-  easier  than  to  get  lodgings 
in  Lon'on  for  money,  sure  enough," 
Mrs.  Hand  said;  "  but  where  ?  It  would 
be  as  well  to  settle  that  before  they  got 
to  Lon'on,  because  Lon'on  is  a  great 
town,"  as  Mrs.  Hand  observed ;  ''  and 
it  is  awkward  to  be  looking  about  late. 
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and  not  ta  know  where  to  put  one*8 
head ;  just  set  down  at  the  spot  where 
the  coach  puts  up,  in  a  strange  place, 
among  strangers,  and  with  a  poor 
helpless  blind  body  to  be  led  in  the 
streets.** 

Rosamond,  when  thus  pressed,  re- 
collected the  very  thing  that  would  do. 
Laura's  nurse  had  married  a  green* 
grocer  in  London,  and  they  had  lodg* 
ings  to  let ;  and  nurse  was  an  excellent 
creature,  and  would  be  the  very  person 
to  take  care  of  Kate,  and  make  them 
comfortable  at  her  house. 
'  Mrs.  Hand  was  quite  satisfied,  as 
well  she  might  be.  *'  But  where  does 
she  live?**  asked  she. 

Rosamond  knew  it  was  at  a  green- 
grocer's. 

'*  But^  lackaday,  there  are  so  many 
green^'grocers  in  London,**  cried  Mrs. 
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Hand.    ''  What    street  ?   what  is  the 
number  of  the  house  i  *' 

The  name  of  the  street  had  gone 
clear  out  of  Rosamond's  head,  and  the 
number  along  with  it.  '<  Yet,**  as  she 
said,  "  she  ought  to  know  both  per* 
fectly  well,  because  they  so  often  aent 
parcels  there.** 

This,  however,  did  not  mend  the 
nfiatter,  or  help  Mrs.  Hand  to  guefis 
where  it  might  be. 

But  Rosamond  said  she  was  sure 
Laura  could  tell  them  the  street  and 
the  number  both,  because  fortunately 
she  aerer  forgot  directions ;  she  tttd  a 
direction«book. 

Rosamond  must  next  settle  about 
KLate's  clothes.  Her  nieoe,  Martha, 
who  lived  with  her,  was  in  this  matter 
of  great  use  to  Rosamond,^  for  she 
knew  what  'Kate*a  clothes  wqi(e^  and 
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where  they  were;  and  she  undertook  to 
have  the  two  caps  and  the  three  hand- 
kerchiefs washed  and  ironed^  and  to 
have  all  that  was  to  go^'put  up  nicely 
in  a  little  bundle;  and  Rosamond  de- 
sired she  would  set  about  it  directly. 

In  setting  about  it  directly,  she  was 
obliged  to  open  a  press  door,  close  to 
Kaie*3  l;>ed^  Now  this  door,  if  opened 
boldly,  nnade  no  noise;  but  if  opened 
by  a  timid  hand  it  creaked  the  more, 
the  more  you  wished  it  not  to  creak. 
And  Martha,  much  afraid  of  wakening 
Ksyte,  began  without  the  boldness  so 
essential  to  success,  and  creak,  creak, 
creak,  screech,  went  the  door,  and 
Kate,  (no  wonder)  wakened,  and  start- 
ing  up,  said  she  was,  sorry  to  be 
awakened  from  the  pleasantest  dream 
sheJiad  ever  had.  in  her  days.  **  She 
was  dreaming^  that  she  was  in  a  green 
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field)  where  she  used  to  drive  home 
the  cows  in  a  sammer'a  evening  in  her 
youtby  and  she  smelt  and  saw  the 
oow3lip8,  saw  as  well  as  ever  ahe  did 
in  her  life ;  but  someway  it  was  all  in 
London/* 

The  word  London  recalled  what  had 
passed  before  she  had  gone  to  sleep, 
and  before  she  had  fainted ;  and,  as  if 
not  yet  clearly  awake,  asked  who  had 
been  there,  and  if  there  had  not  been 
some  talking  of  her  really  going  to 
London,  or  if  it  was  all  only  a  dream  ? 

Rosamond  then  spoke,  and  assured 
her  of  the  truth  of  all  she  remembered. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
her  to  undertake  the  journey  now ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  plain  that  she 
wished  it  eagerly;  and  though  she 
ewry  now  and  then  repeated»  as  if 
to  quiet  herself^  the  same  words  she 
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bad  Mid  before.  *«  Better  for  me  to 
stay  as  I  am.  I  am  settled  to  it  now* 
Beirt  for  me  not  to  hope  again/' 
Yet  the  expression  of  ber  counte- 
nance was  so  different  between  the 
times  of  thete  desponding  sentences, 
and  eren  in  the  inoment  of  pronounc* 
ing  them,  from  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore^  that  it  was  obvious  her  mind  bad 
lAanged,  and  that  she  would  have  been 
exceedingly  sorry  to  be  forced  to  give 
op  this  new  feeling  of  hope. 

Rosamond  now  spoke  with  such  good 
sense  and  ndoderfttion,  that  she  brought 
KateTg  mfind  nearly  to  a  pro^r  state, 
between  too  mvich  and  too  little  confi* 
dence,  with  resolution  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  journejr  and  undergo  the 
op^atioD,  yet  without  that  ardent  anti- 
cipation of  joy,  which,  if  disappdinted. 
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might  be  dangerous' to  her  heallli  and 
happiness, 

'  .  Kate  ended  at  last  with  ^^  It  is 
worth  while,  surely,  to  go  and  make 
the  trial,  since  this  good  young  lady 
can  get  it  done  for  me.  Biess  her  for 
it!  How  thankful  I  should  be,  and 
happy,  think  Martha,  to  see  yod  and 
all  friends  again.  But  if  it  is  not  God's 
will  that  I  should  enjoy  my  eyesight 
again,  his  will  be  done*  I  am  resigned, 
and  shall  settle  to  my  affliction  again, 
with  gratitude  to  you,  dear  Miss/'    . 

Satisfied  to  have  brought  her  to  this 
reasonable  state,  Rosamond  judicitiusly 
determined  to  say  no  more,  and  not  to 
repeat  what  she  bad  already  said  suffi- 
ciently. This  resolution  it  might  have 
been  as  difiiculr  to  Rosanoond  to*keep, 
as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  gaaerality  q( 
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orators  and  moralists ;  but  fortunately 
she  was  not  put  to  any  desperately  long 
trial.  Before  she  had  quite  exhausted 
her  resources  in  silence,  before  she  had 
arranged  the  old  bows  of  Kate's  black 
bonnet,'  so  as  to  make  them  look  quite 
new  for  the  journey,  her  fi^ther  re- 
turned, and  relieved  her  from  the  dan- 
ger  of  doing  or  saying  too  much. 

Her  father  approved  of  her  arrange- 
ments. There  was  no  assistance  wanted 
en  his  part,  except  to  change  her  sixty 
pounds  bank  note  into  cash,  and  into 
smaller  notes,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  journey ;  and  this  he  went  home 
(o  do  immediately;  Mrs.  Hand  fol- 
lowed them  to  receive  the  money. 
The  traveller  wrote  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  oculist,  and  Rosamond^ 
who  now  thought  of  every  thing,  wrote 
down  the  direction  carefully.     She  fur- 
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nished  Mrs.  Hand  also  wUh  a  letter  W 
Laora*s  nurse,  and  made  he^  read  the 
direction  to  ttoake  sure  of  it— «« To 
Mrs.  Bristow,  Nnmber  43,  Boot-lane  i 
nine  doors  from  the  corner,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  street,**  she  would 
add,  though,  as  this  mVist  de[^etid,  as 
Laura  observed,  on  the  vi^ay  you  caniie 
into  the  street,  it  rather  poazled  than 
explained  the  matter ;  but  now  Rosa- 
mond had  began  to  be  so  exact,  she 
thought  she  could  never  give  directions 

enough. 

Her  father  advised  her  to  eniptoy  h4r 
time  in  What  was  taiore  uecessafy  thab 
giving  a  superfluity  of  directions,  in 
taking  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  th^ 
bank  notes;  with  Laura's  assistance 
she  accon^(>lished  this  witih  accura<iy. 

In  the  itaorning  ttosambnd  was  up  Ai 
six  o'clock,  and  with  Godfrey  was  at 
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Kate's  cottage,  ready  to  bid  her  good- 
bye, and  see  her  safely  off.  But,  alas  I 
when  all  were  prepared,  bundles  and 
all,  when  ibe  coach  came  to  the  corner 
of  the  road  where  they  were  waiting  to 
be  taken  up,  the  coachman,  instead  of 
stopping  as  they  expected,  drove  past, 
saying,  ^'  No  places^  full,  full.'' 

And  when  Godfrey  roared  to  him  to 
stop,  he  only  pulled  up  for  an  instant, 
and  repeated,  <'  No  places." 

'<  But  two  places  were  taken  last 
night." 

^<  Yes,  Sir,  by  the  gentlemen  in  the 
coach/' 

A  fat  main  and  a  lean  man  alter- 
nately  put  their  heads  out  of  the  car-? 
fiage  window,  to  confirm  what  the 
eoachman  said;  and  without  waiting 
for  further  explanation  they  droye  on. 

<<  But  did  not  you  send  to  take  the 
places,  Rosamond?''  sftid  Godfrey. 
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*«  No." 

Rosamond  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Godfrey,  or  that  her  father  had 
engaged  them.  But  Godfrey  said  he 
had  never  thought  of  it,  because  Rosa- 
mond had  never  asked  him  to  do  it; 
*<  And  as  to  my  father/'  added  God- 
frey, *<  you  know  he  said  you  were  to 
manage  all  the  business  yourself/' 

*<  What  shall  we  do?**  cried  Rosa- 
mond. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  Mrs. 
Hand  said,  but  to  wait  till  next  day, 
and  to  be  sure  to  take  the  places  this 
day. 

*<  But  poor  Kate !  poor  Kate ! "  said 
Rosamond.  "  Oh  !  perhaps  she  may 
lose  every  thing  by  this  mistake  of 
mine.  Oh,  Godfrey,  what  shall  I  do? 
Perhaps  the  man,  M.  Maunoir,  may 
have  left  London.     Who  knows  what 

-  delay  of  this  day  may  do  !'• 
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<<  Don't  fret,  don't  fret  so,  dear  Miss 
Bosamond/'  satd  Kat6»  eodeavouriog 
to  get  over  her  own  disappDintmeiit. 
<^  I  dare  to  say  we  shall  not  be  too  late 
to-morrow,  and  if  we  are,  why  I  am 
no  worse  than  I  have  been  this  many 
a  day,,  and  qiany  a  year.  Don*t  leli 
it  grieve  you,  my  dear.  We  will  go 
home,  if  yQUk  will  give  me  your  arm, 
good  Mrs.  Hand,  and  you  c^n  see 
your  busbapd,  who  is  to  be  back  to*: 
day,  before  you  go,  which  will  be  a 
comfort  to  you ;  and  for  me  there  is 
always  Martha  and  the  children^  and 
it  is  only  one  day.  What  difference 
can  it  make,  dear  Miss  Bosamonds 
do  not  keep  blaming  yourself  so,  after 
giviiig  y Qwr  nftw  horse  and  all  for  me  1  '* 

"  I>ear»  then  it  is  a  pity  these  places 
were  forgot,  after  all,''  3aid  Mr$«  Hand  s 
^'  how  happened  it,  I  wonder/' 

T3 
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^*  I  know  how  it  happened  very 
well,"  said  Rosamond,  turning  to  God- 
frey. *'  I  know  it  was  all  my  forget* 
falness  and  folly.  How  could  I  be  so 
silly!" 

Godfrey  replied,  that  be  could  not 
pretend  to  answer  that  question.  But 
though  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  irony,  be 
was  so  much  touched  with  Rosamond's 
distress,  candour,  and  penitence,  that  he 
swallowed  two  sarcastical  puns  which 
had  been  ready  on  his  lips.  He  for- 
bore to  tell  her,  that  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Hand  they  had  made  but  a  bad 
hand  of  it.  He  forbore  to  tell  ber^  that 
she  was  sending  Kate  to  Boot- lane  on 
a  bootless  errand. 

Pensive  and  silent,  Rosamond  re- 
traced her  steps  homeward.  As  she 
and  Godfrey  crossed  the  lawn,  oat 
came  cafitering  the '  pretty  ^  bay  hone. 
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which  the  groom  was  leading  back  to 
its  owner,  as  he  had  been  ordered  tO' 
do  this  morning. 

'^  My  poor  Rosamond,  I  do  pity: 
you  now,'*  said  Godfrey. 

Rosamond  stopped  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  horse,  and  said,  ^*  I  am 
afraid  it  wilt  be  all  in  vain." 

<<  Then  had  not  we  better,  stop  the 
ittan,  and  keep  the  horse?  for  if  you 
cannot  do  any  thing  for  the  poor 
woman,  do  not  give  up  your  horse.> 
If  you  repent,  now  is  your  time  lo 
speak.  Every  woman  may  change  her 
mind  three  times  at  the  least,  especially 
when,  she  repents." 

^^  No  generous  person  ever  repents, 
or  changes  her  mind,  about  what  she 
has  given,"  said  Rosamond,  indig* 
nantly.    *^  No;,  what  I  repent  of  is 
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only  ray  folly,"  contiQiied  Rwamond; 
<^  and  wkk9A  I  was  thiDluDg  of-^wbait  I 
am  thinking  of,  is  '  Will  you  call 

to  the  man  and  stop  him  V* 

Godfrey  roared,  and  the  groom  stop- 
ped. 

Rosamond  suggested^  that  an  this 
man  was  to  pass  through  the  neighboivr- 
mg  Uf^wn,  he  might  inquire  at  ih^  inn, 
whether  a  post-chaise  i^nd  post-horses 
could  be  had,  as,  if  th^e  could  be 
obtained,  t^e  day  wpuid  not  he  lost, 
and  be  should  take  places  f^r  ta^mor^ 
vow  m  the  stage,  if  »o  chaise,  could  be 

had  to^4&y* 

«'  Well  thought  of,  Rosamond!" 

Godfrey  said  be  would  nofu  trust  the 

matter  to  any  one,  be  would  go  bim* 

scilf,  and  he  would  bring  her  back,  a 

chaise,  if  one  could  be  had  for  Ipve  or 
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moDey.    The  groom  dismounledj  God-  • 
frey  sprang  into  his  seat,  leaving  him 
to  Convey  home  the  unpurchased  horse 
as  he  might. 

Rosamond,  as  he  galloped  off,  said; 
to  herself,  '<  Though  he  does  plague 
me  -  sometimes,  he  is  the  kindest  of 
brothers  when  it  comes  to  good  ear- 
nest." 

An    hour   afterwards,  Godfrey  re- 
turned in  a  chaise,  driving  very  fast. 

,  *^  But   what  strange   man   is  that 
along  with  him  in  the  chaise  f " 

He  was  a  messenger  going  up  to 
London  express  with  a  prodigiously 
fine  turtle,  which  was  ta  arrive  in  time 
for  a  great  entertainment  at  White's. 
He  had  taken  the  only  chaise  that  was 
to  be  had,  every  other  being  out  at 
some  races ;  and  Godfrey,  by  the  joint 
force  of  his  own  eloquence  and  Rosa- 
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mon^'S  iQOJiey,  which  hq  jknew  her 
well  enough  9Pt'  to  spar^,  succeedesd 
in  pr^v^iling  Qn  tbis  man  tq  let  ^te 
and  Mrs.  Hand  occupy  the  two  vacant 
places  in  bis  qhfMse.  But  be  ooald  Hot 
and  would  not  wnit  a  minuta.  Nor 
was  be  kept  waiting  one  nainntot  Ro<> 
samond  had  prudently  desired  Kate 
and  her  guide  to  follow  her  to  Egertoo 
Abbey.  Qodfr^y  jumped  out,  pat 
them  inta, the  carriages  and  stowed 
thdr  bundles  aft^r  them^  and  off  they 
drove. 

Really  gone!"  cried  Bosanaond. 
Thank  you^  my  dear  Godfrey,  thank 
you  I  I  ppomiae  you,  that  you  shaU 
be  the  very  first  person  that  sliall  aed 
the  letter  which  Mrs.  Hand  has  enr 
gaged  to  write  to  me,  the  tery  night 
she  gets  to  London^  or  th<  day  after<» 


**  tbe  day  bftetvirards,  I  hope/'  said 
Gbldfrey;  <<  for  this  6^^rati(m  CM. 
hardly;  I  sbotlld  think,  be  perforkned 
Qpon  &iind  K^te  tbie  mOittt^at  sh6  8tepft 
dtit  6f  the  dh^i^e,  th6  flight  Bbe  gets 
td  tbwtt,  iattd  l^y  candle  light  t<K>l 
96^idi^,  db^  ptuy  iUb<#  UiAt  poof  6hip; 
M^  i^attd,  &  liigbt'4  sl^ep  before  i^h6 
]^ens  this  Ittt^r.  1  ath  sure  pining  a 
letter  will  be  i^-  laboriotis^ork  to  her/* 

It  wa!^  a  laborious  woi^  tO  h6r, '  no 
d6bbt ;  *  b€ii  as  Rosamond  bad  laid  great 
stress  upon  her  writing  as  soon  as  pos- 
&ib)6,  if  it  w^e  ottly  Okie  liue^  Mrs. 
Hand,  f&UHful  to  tier  pfomlse,  wtot^ 
\h€  tiight  Of  her  afrtV^l,  &nd  bef  letter 
^ii  is  follows:— 

.  **  Honoured  Miaa ; 
'^  Beitig  as  yott  desired^  I  Write  to  tell 

yoti»  that  t  haV»  aof  hitig  to  ii^y  yet  $ 
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at  best)  not  being  to  see  the  gentleman 
with  the  letter  till  morning.  The 
people  of  this  house  very  civil,  bat 
knows  nothing  of  him.  Whether 
gone  out  of  town  or  not  can't  say  till 
inorning.  If  so  be  that  he  is  not  gone, 
shall  see  him  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
till  when,  with  Kate*s  duty  to  all  (who 
is  asleep,  thank  God,  and  porely)  am, 
^^  Honoured  Miss, 
**  Yours  to  command  till  morning, 

"  Betty  Hand." 

<<  Rosamond,  my  dear.,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  ibr  the  privilege  of 
feeing  this  letter  first,*'  said  Godfrey ; 
<*  but  I  should  have  been  more  obliged 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  in  it.  This 
comes  of  insisting  upon  poor  people, 
or  rich  people's  writing  the  instant 
they  arrive.    Would  not  it  be  better  to 
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let  thein  wait  till  tbey  hav3  something 
to  say  ?  or  at  least  till  tb^y  have  slept 
€)ff  their  stupidity — ^  till  morning,*  as 
Mrs.  Hand  says?" 

Another  and  another  post  cacne, 
and  another  and  another^  and  no  let- 
ter for  Rosamond.  Ten  days  passed, 
but  on  the  eleventh  morning  Godfrey 
entered  the  •  breakfast- room,  holding 
a  letter  far  above  his  head.  Higher 
than  ever  dancing-master  made  her 
spring,  Rosamond  sprang  up,  seized 
it,  tore  it  open,  and  saw  these  words, 
in  large  scrawling  writing,  which  filled 
the  wbole  page,  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner:— 

*^  My  sight  is  restored,  thank  God! 
Written  by  me,  this  15th  September.** 

Rosamond,  happy  beyond  expres- 
sion, without  uttering  a  syllable*  took 
this  paper  to  her  father,  and  to  her 
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tlidthidry  add  to  Mn^^  Bgerto»-*^ta  each 
knd  air  of  her  frietlds^  not  foi^gettiog 
the  trttl^i^lter.  All  congratulated  ber^ 
and  sympathized  in  her  joy.  At  the 
bbttom  of  the  page  were,  in  small, 
good,  hot  childish  band-writing,  the 
words,  "  Turn  owr.^ 

<'ThiB  rest  of  the  letter  of  three 
pages  is  Written  by  nurse's  daughter," 
said  J^osaimond,  turning  to  Laws, 
^^  whom  you  taught  long  ago  to  write. 
Little  did  we  think'' 

The  r6st  of  her  moral  reflection  was 
lost  id  ertipty  air.  The  boiling  water 
from  the  urn  ran  over  the  taUe,  for 
Laura  had  forgotten  to  stop  it  as  she 
rosie  to  look  at  the  writingi*  This  being 
set  to  rights  by  Mrs.  Egerton,  and  n^ 
body  scalded,  and  Rosamond  in  ihe 
mean  time  having  glanced  her  eyes  over 
the  letter,  whieh  was  dictated  by  Kate, 
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dbe  put  it  into  ji^cir  brotber^s  haiulsy  re- 
membmng  her  promise^  thgt  be  9b9ul4 
have  tbe  first  reading  of  tbe  first  good 
xktwp.    He  read  as  follows  :-*- 

*'  Tq  my  dear  good  youn^  lady» 
y9\\o,  after  God,  }  have  to  tbank 
for  this  gre^kt  happiness. 

''  I  hope,  my  d?ar  Miss  I^p^ 
aafenond,  yoq  was  not  uneasy  ^%  not 
Jieajring  on  Toeisday,  which  was  my 
foult,  for  J  would  not  let  Mrs,  Hand^ 
or  EUeu  Bristoiv,  write,  till  I  could  pen 
the  first  words  of  this  letter  my  owp 
lielf.  The  genMem4P  wpis  to  have  set 
put  the  d$y  we  si^w  him*  but;  was  so 
kind  as  to  stay  for  us,  I  was  nat 
allowed  to  do  any  thing  tilji  this  morn- 
ing, for  fei»r  of  hurting  myself  90  sopp 
after  <thfi  opcratimf  but  which  did  oot 
4eaer«^  to  (be  ao  oaUed^  as  it  ww»  no 
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more  pain  than  a  prick  of  a  pin,  and 
so  quick,  I  cannot  well  tell  what  it 
was  like, 

'*  But,  as  you  desired  me  to  be  par- 
ticular, may  mention,  that  it  was,  to  my 
mind,  most  like  a  stretching  and  lifting 
up  of  a  great  weight ;  and  that  being 
taken  off,  on  a  sudden,  like  a  shot, 
came  back  my  eyesight ;  and  for  the 
first  time  these  nine  years  I  saw  the 
daylight,  and  could  not  believe,  at  first* 
but  it  was  a  flash,  and  would  go  again 
from  me.  Thank  God !  no  such  thing 
happened* 

^'  The  gentleman  bid  me  say  what 
I  saw,  if  I  saw  any  thing. before  my 
eyes.  I  answered,  that  I  saw  three 
or  four  small  branche3,  which  were  the 
'fingers  of  his  hand  that  he  held  up  be- 
tween me  and  the  light*  as  I  afterwards 
"^found.    So  he  bound  up  my  eyes,  say- 
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iog  it  was  til  weU»  only  I  mu8^  b^ 
kept  quiet  for  aome  days ;  and  be  was 
ffevy  glad  to  see  me  so  b$ppy  a(i4 
^jbankful. 

<^  But,  ma'aoQ,  I  should  hav0  told 
yon  in  the  faegtnning>  as  you  desired 
me  to  describe  the  geatlemaii»  tbat 
he  is  a  very  kiud  spoken  gentleman^ 

« 

mkl  speaks  English  so,  tbat  at  the  first 
I  did  not  know  he  had  the  misfor* 
tene  te  be  bora  a  foreigner^  And  no 
Eiiglifsbinan  bora  oould  have  spoke 
more  tender^  or  behaved  more  gene- 
rous to  the  poor  blind  woman  (as  I 
was  then).  He  would  qot  take  hiU, 
nor  a  quarter^  of  what  you  thought  and 
was  intended  for  him.  So  JitUe  indeed 
does  it  oome  to  altogether,  that  we 
<M>uld  very  well  straggle  and  make  it 
out  among  ourselves,  when  the  sheep 
is  sold}  for  it  is  a  great  pity  and  trouble 

US 
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to  me,  to  think  that  you  riioald  give  up 
that 'fine  horse,  my  dear  Miss  Rosa- 
mond. Oh!  the  trot  of  that  horse  was 
going  on  in  my  ears  all  nigbt»  wheOf- 
ever  I  was  falling  asleepi 

"  Please  give  my  love  to  all  at  home, 
particularly  Martha,  and  please  to  tell 
her  that  I  had  all  right.  We  have 
every  thing  hospitable  and  comfort- 
able here,  as  if  we  were  princesses,  in 
your  good  nurse's  house,  who  is  (as  is 
natural)  very  fond  of  you  and. yours, 
and  I  of  her  and  hers,  especially  of  the 
daughter  that  now  holds  the  pen  for 
m'e,  and  has,  as  they  call  it,  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer.  Thanks  to  Misp 
Laura  (interlined). 

<*  This  day  eight  days,  please  God, 
the  gentleman  says,  if  nothing  happens 
to  check  me,  I  may  set  out  on  my 
journey  homeward,  and  all  bandagcik 
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are  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  shall  see  as 
well  as  ever !  I  am  sure  I  caD  oe?er 
be  thabkful  eoougb,  dear  Miss  Rosa- 
mond, but  will  say  no  more,  hoping 
yon  will  not  be  displeased  by  what  I 
said  about  the  horse,  and  begging  just 
one  Jine  about  it.  I  am,  my  dear  good 
young  lady,  in  haste  to  conclude,  lest 
should  miss  again  this  post, 

"  Your  ever  dutiful  and  loving 

"  KaT£  : 

"  No  longer  Blind  Kate." 

No  one,  who  knows  Rosamond,  can, 
we  trust,  imagine,  that  she  would  take 
back  what  she  gave,  pr  let  the  .sheep 
be  sold  to  regain  the  horse,  however 
.bright  its  bay,  or  black  its  mane.  She 
answered  so  as.  to  show,  that  it  must 

f 

never  more  be  thought  oC;  and  yet, 
that  she  was  not  displeased  at  its  bav- 
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ing  beeD  suggested  by  the  sorupulous 
honesty  and  gratitude  of  KtDte« 

^^  Kate,  no  longer  Blind  Kate*' — 
theise  words  sounded  so  ddightfolly, 
that  Rosamond  equld  not  forbear  often 
repealing  them  aloud  to  herself  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Her  imaginatios^ 
idways  lively,  becaiae  ardently  fixed 
upon  the  idea  of  all  that  would  happen 
on  the  day  and  hoiir  when  this  poor 
woman  should  mtnrn  to  her  family. 

Her  father  found  her  sitting  one 
morningt  with  her  work  hanging  from 
her  lap,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  in  so 
deep  a  i^verie,  that  she  did  not  pcroeife 
he  was  near  her,  till  he  put  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  Then  she  started 
up,  and  in  answer  to  her  other's  look, 
which  seemed  to  ask  what  she  was 
thinking  of,  she  replied, 

*'  I   was  tluai^ing  only^  papa,  of 
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Blind  Kate;  that  is»  of  Kate,  who  is 
no  longer  blind/' 

**  And  may  I  ask,  what  you  were 
thinking  of  her?  What  castles  in 
Spain  were  you  building  for  Kate  or 
for  yourself? " 

**  I  was  not  building  any  castles, 
papa ;  quite  the  contrary.** 

*^  The  contrary !  Pulling  down 
castles  then  that  you  had  formed  ?  '* 

*^  No;  nothing  about  castles,  only 
about  cottages.  I  was  imagining  to 
mysdf  exactly  how  it  will  all  be  on 
Tuesday  next,  when  Kate  is  to  return 
to  bet*  cottage.  I  think  I  see  her,  and 
all  the  children,  and  hear  every  word 
and  look.'' . 

*'  And  then,  if  the  reality  does  not 
come  up  to  these  your  bright  imagina- 
tions, how  disappointed  you  will  be, 
poor  Rosamond.    You  know  how  often 
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that  has  bafipened  to  you   iii   other 
cases.     Do  you  recollect  ?  " 

^*  Oh  yes,  papa,^  I  recollect  per- 
fectly ;  you  need  not  tell  me  of  it  ^  but 
this  is  a  different  affair.  I  do  not  iJiiuk 
I  can  be  disappointed  here.  In  geo^rali 
what  yoq  say  is  true,  but  not  in  this 
instance,  I  think.'* 

^*  So,  instead  of  judging  by  what  she 
has  felt,  or  by  general  rales  founded  oo 
general  experience,  my  wise  danghter 
thinks  it  prudent,  or  at  ieaat  cpnve* 
nient,  to  make  for  herself  a  parUeular 
exception  in  eaoli  case/' 

^^  No,  oo,*^  said  Rosamond.  **  Bat 
what  barm  ean  it  do  me  to  form  bright 
imaginations.  You  know,  even  if  I 
am  disappointed  at  last  in  the  reality, 
I  hove  had  secure  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  anticipation,  ai|d  of  the  bi^py 
imagination^.'* 
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''  Bot  ydo  will  cooiider,  tbdt  the 
happjP  imagiosliioDs  pMs  away^  add 
the  realities^  whatever  tbey  are,  re- 
nrtaio ;  and  if  your  bright  imaginalions 
make  you  discontented  with  dull  feali- 
titSi  you  will  haye  hut  a  bad  chance 
fbt  happiness  in  this  world.  For  ia^ 
stanciey  if  you  imagine  the  gratitude 
of  this  poor  womun,  and  represent  to 
yourself  her  words  and  gestures,  or 
maaner^  perhaps  you  may  be  dis- 
gusted afterwards  by  her  homely  ex^ 
pressions,  and  you  Would  become  less 
kind  to  hei^  or^  at  least,  your  kindness 
wouki  Qfo^f  you  riiore  effott.  Thos^/ 
who  iddulge  in  these  fine  reteries, 
wheb  tbey  waken  from  them,  find,  the* 
tlie  plain  fruth  seldom  is  equal  to^  6( 
rather  seklom  resembles  accurately  ilby 
picturesque,  or  dramatic,  or  romantic 
description,  or  any  previous  t>K^tQ^ 
draiwn  by  the  fancy." 
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<'  That  is  possible  —  that  is '  vtrj 
likely,'*  said  Rosamond;  '*  so  I  will 
try  not  to  imagine  any  more  about  this 
matter ;  and  I  will  put  away  my  work, 
for  I  cannot  help  falling  into  these 
reveries -when  I  am  at  work,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  employ  my  thoughts/' 

Rosamond   next  amused  herself  by 
going  roQDd  the  library,  searching  out 
every  poem,  or  novel,  or  tale,  in  which 
there  was  any  description  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  blind,  beginning  with  Mil- 
ton's beautiful  lamentation  on  his  blind* 
ness,    and  ending  with   Madame  de 
Gehlis'  "  Aveugle  de  Spa,**  Madame 
de  Montolieu's  charming  **  Leonore 
Aveugle,"  and  the  interesting  t^  Blind 
Child"   without  a  name.    Rosamond 
collected  these  and  many  moire  on  the 
table,  and  read  them  with  an  avidity 
which  left  no  leisure  for  comparison  of 
^*---  merits.    Her  father  looked  over 
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some  of  them  again  with  her,  and 
pointed  out,  or  rather  excited  her  to 
consider  and  judge  of  what  was  natu- 
ral, or  what  was  exaggerated  in  expres- 
sion  or  description.  And  he  observed, 
that  many  of  the  heroines  of  romance 
speak  in  language  too  refined  for  their 
oonditioils  in  life. 

'*  I  acknowledge,  papa,''  said  she, 
*'  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  all  this 
should  be  said  over  again,  especially 
by  our  poor  Kate.  And  I  might,  as 
yot  say,  papa,  be  disappointed,  though 
I  could  not  be  so  unjust  or  absurd  as 
to  be  angry  with  her  for  not  being  as 
poetical,  or  elegant,  or  sentimental  as 
these." 

In  truth  and  science  there  is  always 
safe  and  interesting  employment  for  the 
minds  of  young  people  of  ardent  ima*' 
gination ;  and  on  every,  occasion  Ro- 

VOL.  IL  X 
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iatttoad'd  father  endeavoured  to  tom 
b^r  ftttention  frofli  fiction  lo  reaKty. 
Shie  read  With  him  Gheselden^s  accosnt 
of  the  Uirid  bojr  coached  fir  the  cata^ 
ract,  and  rartoiis  other  narrativea  of 
this  kltid ;  searched  in  every  cyclape^ 
dia  for  the  articles  bltndtiessj  catarac^i 
couching,  &c.;  and  aci(|ofred  all  the 
information  She  coald  upon  this  sub- 
jeet  Vrhile  he^  Ititenest  was  waketfM, 
and  gave  motive  fdi*  ftppHeatiob. 

''  Thinhsday,  Friday,  (Satafday/*  said 
Rol^ainodd  j  «'  duflog  these  three  laaC 
dayd  I  have  n^i'et'  once  indulged  my^ 
self»  papa,  in  any  antieii^atfens,  of 
fanbypidtufi^i;;  attd  tiow  here  is  a  teller 
from  Kate  to  tell  me  that  she  wiH  fMH 
come  on  Tuesday ;  that  H^  not  unfess 
I  desire  it  paKteblarty.  She  lias  iMt 
been  so  vvell  as  tih^  «ra»,  and  she^  is 
ad^sed  to  go  t6  foathd  in  the  sea. 
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She  has  plenty  of  money  left,  that  is 
one  good  thing.  But  then  she  will  not 
return  here  till  we  ^ave  left  Egerton 
Abbey,  and  I  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  h^r/' 

It  was  a  disappointment ! 

It  would  have  bG&^  a  much  greater 
disappointment  to  Rosamond,  but  for 
hcyr  prudent  forbearance  from  bright 
anticipations,  during  the  preceding 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Nor  did 
l)Qr  prudeoQe,  op  this  opqa$ipp,  tend 
pf  liessfsn,  hut  rather  to  ingn^ase  h^r 
gm^osity ;  for  now  she  Qerer  hesitatied 
imtff^p^  tt^e  enjoyment  she  might  hav^ 
had  in  seeing  the  happiness  she  bad 
ciius9d»  and  (he  reat  benefit;  to  the  poor 
woman's  health,  which  wad  to  be  ex- 

pi;p|e4  from  the  delaying  her  return. 
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^*  Mr  dear  Godfrey  V*  exclaimed  Ro- 
samond, as  ber  brother  came  into  the 
room  one  morning,  'f  bow  terribly  tired 
you  look !  and,  begging  your  pardon, 
if  one  might  say  so,  Mrs.  Egerton, 
without  offending  against  ^domestic 
politeness,'  bow  uncommon^  stupid  he 
looks.** 

<*  The  word  ^  uncmntiumhii'  saves  you/' 
said  Mrs.  Egerton« 

<*  I  may  well  look  stupid,''  said  he. 
<^  I  am  indeed  quite  stupified^  I  have 
been  studying  so  hard** 
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"  What  hlive  you  been  9tn()yiag?'' 
said  RosamoDd. 

<<  Gr^k  and  Latin/*  replied  Godfrey, 
<<  aod  grand  things  that  gentlemen  p«q- 
not  be  gentlemen  without  knowing/' 

**  'Tia  a  pity  then  they  i^re  ao  tire- 
some to  gentlemen/'  said  Rosi^moBd. 

<f  Tiresome  1  my  dear  Rosamond*" 
oried  Godfrey,  in  an  awakened  tone-***- 
f  ^  tiresome  only  to  learn,  not  tiresome  to 
know.  So  pray,  Rosan)ond»  though  I 
may  look  cc]i£a»9?iofffy  stupid,  and  though 
I  own  I  h^ve  b^n  uacommooly  dull 
in  making  out  an  uncommonly  difficult 
passage,  y^t  da  not  fancy  thai  J  am 
like  your  old  partner,  young  Ifeavyr 
sides,  and  that  1  pronoiniee  Homer 
and  Horace,  and  classical  literatur^^ 
<  altogether  a  bore/  But,  *  Dulce  est 
dissipere^ -^1   beg   pardon.     I   won't 

X3 
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quole  Latin  toladies^  as  Folliott-Brovra 
would  say." 

.  ^*  What  is  become  of  him,  and  of 
all  the  Browns,  I  wonder,**  said  Rosa- 
mond. 

<*  They  are  all  abroad,  in  France,  I 
believe,**  said  Godfrey;  ^^  but  Folliott 
has  dropped  my  correspondence  long 
since.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them 
this  great  while.  Do  yon  know  any 
thing  of  them,  Mrs.  Egerton?** 

"  Yes,**  replied  Mrs.  Egerton;  "  bnt 
as  I  can  tell  you  no  good,  excuse  me 
from  saying  any  thing." 

Then  turning  to  Laura,  wlio  had 
been  playing  on  the  pianoforte  ^  before 
Godfrey  came  into  the  room,  she  beg- 
ged her  to  sing  again  the  pretty  song 
that  slie  and  Rosamond  had. been  sing- 
ing. ,,...,  ^ 


-J  • . 
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*«  Yes,  pray  do,**  said  Godfrey,  "  mu* 
«ic  is  refreshing  when  one  is  tired.**. 

*^  Yes,  and  so  useful  in  changing  the 
course  of  thought,  and  turning  the  at* 
tention  from  any  thing .  tiresome  to 
something  new,'*  said  Rosamond. 

**  And  when  one  can  have  it  with* 
out  any  trouble,  and  just  for  asking 
once  for.it,**  said  Godfrey,  going  to 
the  instrument  *^  What  I  like  about 
Laura's  voice  and  music  is,  that  they 
are  always  ready,  and  at  the  service  of 
bpr  friends,  and  she  does  not  jtell  you 
she  is  Bot  in  voice,  or  that  this  does  not 
suit  her,  or  the  other  does  not  suit  her, 
or  that  she  never  plays  in  the  morning, 
or  that  she  has  not  some  particular 
music  book  with  her,  or  that  she  has 
forgotten  the  words,  or  the  tune,  of 
every  song  you  ask  for,  Italian  or  Eng- 
lish, but  especially  English.   .  Now/' 
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coDtiniied  be,  *f  Ihere  is  soiqe  salisfM- 
tion  in  Laura^s  obliging  way  of  play- 
ing, tliQugh  I  dare  say  judges  would 
t^l  me,  she  does  not  piny  half  as  weH 
as  half  the  yonng  lady  professors,  and 
plagues/* 

^  After  this  compliment,^  said 
I^ara,  ^^  I  am  bonnd  to  sing  and  pkty 
for  you,  whatever  you  please.*^ 

•^Then  begin  with  my  favourile/* 
said  Crodfrey,  *'  The  Son  bf  Alkno^ 
mook/' 

Godfrey,  with  enthusiasm,  joined 
Laura  as  she  played  and  sung— 

The  san  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the 

dayj 
$at  glofy  realigns  wh«^  Ikeiv  lights  Ms 

away. 
Begin,    ye  tormentors!  yoar  threats  are  in 

▼ain; 
The  son  of  Alknomook  wilt  never  compMn. 
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.Remember  the  anows  he  shot  from  his  bow ; 

Bemember  year  chiefs,  by  his  hatchet  laid 
low. 

Why  so  slow  ?  Bo  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from 
'     *      the  pain? 
-   The  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complun. 

I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone; 
His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 
Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from 

pain ; 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook !  has  scorn'd  to 
.    complain. 

Godfrey  thought  this  was  the  real 
death  soDg  of  an  Indian  ehief»  and  was 
j»urprjsed  when  Mrs.  Egerton  assured 
blip,  that  these  lines  were  written  by 
^n  English  lady. 

Godfrey  would  not  believe  it:  be 
said  it  might  be  a  Iady!s  translation, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
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raost  spirited  iranslatioB)  bot  ha  was 
sure  it  could  not  be  any  woman^s  ori- 
ginal composition. 

Mrs.  Egerton  took  dpwn  a  small 
vqluqo^  qf  ppem^i  from  ^he  hook-QWe. 
and  showed  Godfrey  '*  The  Son  of 
Alknomook/'  and  the  following  note 
at  the  end  of  it»  which  flashed  conrlc- 
tion  in  his  face :  — - 

'*  The  idea  of  this  ballad  was  sag- 
gestedy  several  years  ago,  by  hearing 
a  gentleman,  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  America,  among  the  tribe 
called  the  Gherokees,  sing  a  wild  mt, 
which  he  assured  me  it  was  customary 
for  those  people  to  chaiint  with  a  ba^ 
barous  jargon,  implying  contempt  for 
their  enemies  in  the  moments  of  tortare 
and  death.     I  have  endeavoured  ts 
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give  tidttiethibg  Of  lh6  chirtiCtieri^tic 
spirit  add  Sentiment  of  Ibbse  brave 
savages." 

*'  //  but  wb6  is  sfae?"  intlsrrupted 
Godfrey. 

**  The  widow  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter.  In  this  little  book  there  are 
soBie  lifies  of  bers  in  a  different  style," 
ebtiidti^  Mf^.  Egertdb^  ^  Which  I  like 
particularly.  Bui  they  afe  {ierh^ps 
rather  too  serious  to  please  youf  young 
tastes  as  well  as  they  do  mine." 

Nevi^tfael^Si  the  young  people  una- 
titthdUslj^  d Aired  td  beftr  ihetti,  ilnd 
Mrs.  Egerton  read  aloud^  froiii  d  poem 
addressed  to  *'  A  Friend  on  New 
Yearns  Day,**  the  following  lines: — 

Sudden  to  cease,  or  gently  to  decline^, 

On,  powiir  of  Mercy  I  may  the  lot  b^  mine : 
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Let  me  not  linger  on  the  verge  of  fkte. 
Nor  weary  daty  to  iu  utmost  date ; 
Losing,  in  pain's  impatient  gloom  confin'd. 
Freedom  of  thought  and  dignity  of  mind  ; 
Till  pity  views,  untouch'd,  tbe  parting  breath. 
And  cold  indiflTreace  adds  a  pang  to  death* 
Yet  if  to  suffer  long  my  doom  is  past»  ,  ^ 

Let  me  preserve  this  temper  to  the  lasL 
Oh  let  me  still  from  self  my  feelings  bear. 
To  sympathize  with  sorrow's  starting  tear : 
Nor  sadden  at  the  smile  which  joy  bestows,    ■ 
Though  far  from  me  her  beam  ethereal  glows* 
Let  me  remember,  in  the  gloom  of  age. 
To  smile  at  follies  happier  youth  engage; 
See  them  fallacious,  but  indulgent  spare 
The  fairy  dreams  experience  cannot  share ; 
Nor  view  the  rising  morn  with  jaundiced  eye. 
Because,  for  me,  no  more  the  sparkling  no* 
ments  fly.  ^ 

These  lines  touched  Rosamond  parr 
ticularly,  because  she  felt  how  strongly 
they  were  applicable  to  Mrs.  Egertoo 
herseify  whose  amiable  temper  made 
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her^  ia  age,  ever  ready  to  sympathise 
with  the  foHies  and  pleasures  of  youth. 
Some  other  serious  reflections,  excited 
in  Rosamond's  mind,  made  her  silent 
for  several  minutes.  These  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  Dr.  Egerton's  sum- 
moning them  all  to  look  at  some  new 
engravings,  which  he  was  putting  up 
in  the  print  gallery.  In  this  gallery 
he  had  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
celebrated  people,  with  many  of  whom 
Rosamond  was  well  acquainted;  but 
she  now  considered  them  in  a  new 
point  of  view ;  and,  recurring  to  the 
reflections  in  which  she  had  just  been 
interrupted,  she  observed  to  Laura, 
how  few  of  these  great  people  :had 
been  happy  both  in  youth  and  age. 
While  Rosamond  was  reviewing  these 
portraits,  Godfrey  asked  her  this  puz- 
zling question : — 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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^  Which  of  all  the  wottlisn  mott 
filmed  in  ai^tcietit  oi"  mod^fii  history 
Would  yott  rbthek*  have  been  ?  *' 

*^  What  an  immense  qwestidh  !**  kaid 
Rosamond*  **  I  doh*t  know  Wh^e  to 
h^^m.  HowJkrktnltbgObacIt?  Id 
to6iebt  history,  let  ine  see,  lher#  ib  old 
Penfelbpe." 

*^  I  aift  tact"  quite  sure  thttt  Mie  did 
Hgllt  about  the  suitblr^/'  toid  Gkldfrey. 
<*  Sb6  itiight  have  got  tiA  6{  those  gen- 
ttebi^h  ^sMtif^t,  I  think;  indeed,  I  ^ 

not  bhow  why  ilifi  lei  them  tofae  at 
all." 

«*  Oh,  Oodfi^jr,  liiit  pfktt  Pfehiblttpk 
p&ss  ^ithbut  sb^nljlill,''  ^aid  DlUfii. 

^f  Yet,  iipon  the  Airhole,  I  would 
r^thef  bfe  AndrbmiAche  tfaail  Pfetiblo^e/' 
said  Rb§'am6hd,  ttiovihg  to  th^  pHnt  6r 
AMrotnvith^  add  Hectbh  ""'  As  fit » 
I  know,  Andromache  was  petffidi.    Bftt 
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then  I  know  but  little  of  her»  or  ol  any 
of  these  ancient  heroines/' 

^*  My  dear,  that  is  your  own  fault/' 
said  Godfrey,  *'  for-  even  you  ladies  may 
know  a  good  deal  of  these  ancient  hero* 
ines,  as  you  call  them,  from  the  tran»» 
lations  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Eschylus/' 

'*  Not  enough  to  judge  of  their  cha- 
racters  entirely,'*  continued  Rosamond. 
*<  And  though  I  ad^nire  Iphig^Qia  ex- 
ceed! ngly«  aqd  ^UM  nave  Antigone, 
and  though  some  others  are  very  grand9 
yet  still  their  ways  of  life,  and  their 
ideas  fA  virtue,  and  their  religion,  were 
so  different  fvom  ours,  that  I  can't  judge 
of  them  rightly.  I  could  not  wish  to 
be  any  of  those  heroines." 

'^  Then,  to  go  on  to  the  Roman  his- 
tory," s^id  Godfrey,  <*  there  are  Lw- 
oretia,   and  Vir^nia,  and  the  heroic 
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Portia,  who  wounded  herself  to  prove 
to  her  husband  that  she  deserved  his 
confidence,  and  afterwards  swallowed 
burning  coals,  like  a  worthy  daughter 
of  Cato.  And  Arria,"  continued  Gtod* 
,  frey,  *^  who  bled  to  death  with .  her 
husband,  and  set  him  the  example, 
you  know. 

When  Arria  from  her  bleeding^side 
Withdrew  the  reeking  steel, 

I  feel  not  what  I  do,  she  cried ; 
What  PsBtns  has  to  do  I  feel/' 

^.  «'  But,  brother,  I.  should  not  like  to 
have  been  any  of  these  stabbed  or  stab- 
bing women,'*  said  Rosamond. 

V  The  Roman,  ladies,  were  not  all  stab- 
bing women,'!  said  Godfrey.  '^  There 
never  would  have  been  Roman  citizens, 
if^  there; had  not  been.  Roman  matrons. 
Wbai  do  you  think  of  the  wife  and 
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mother  of  Coriolanns?  Or  CoFodia, 
th^  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?  Op  the 
gentle  Ocfcavia^  who  sacrificed  her 
ppivato  feelings  to  the  peace  of  man** 
liind}'^ 

''  OclaYia  was  very  good  to  her  has^ 
ban^,  and  Cornelia  was  Tery  good  to 
her  children/'  said  Rosamond,  *^  and  I 
admire  her  speech  about  her  diamonds. 
Bat  before  I  decide  to  be  a  Roman 
matron,  let  roe  think  of  some  oele* 
braled  people  in  modern  history.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  well  torn  Into  mi 
aiboient  Roman  matron." 

*^  What  think  you  of  being  Catherine 
the  First  of  Russia/'  said  Godfrey, 
<*  the  wife  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus*  ^ 
sia^  F^fty>  Rosamond,  come  heie  aftd 
look  at  her.  Here  she  is,"  continued 
he,  reading  what  was  written  at  Ihe 

Y3 
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l^otlom  of  the  print  of  ber  portrait. 
*^ '  •  The  Empress  Catherine,  in  the 
habit  in  which  ^he  appeared^  at  the 
bead  of  her  own  regiment.'  Adnaire 
her,  with  her  sword  in  one  hand  and 
her  truncheon  in  the  other,  and  that 
cocked  hat,  wrong  corner  foremost,  on 
her  forehead,  a  cockade  on  one  side, 
and  her  military  plume  on  the  other." 

<<  What  a  figure  r'  exclaimed  Ro- 
samond. ^'  More  like  a  man  than  a 
woman  1  Her  hair  frizzled  out  under 
the  cocked  hat  like  a  bob  wig,  and  the 
long-waisted  ridingbabit,  with  its  skirts 
like  a  avian's  coat.  I  never  saw  such 
an  odd  figure,  such  an  odd  dress  1** 

"  The  dress  might  be  easily  altered," 
said  Laura,  **  so  we  need  .not  mind 
that.'* 

<<  True,"  said  Rosamond  i  **  it  is  not 


I 
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the  question,  whether  I  would  have 
her.  dress,  but  her  character;  and  she 
had  a  noble  character  and  great  abilU 
ties.'* 

**  Yes,**  said  Grodfrey ;  *•  I  remember, 
that  one  night,  before  some  famous 
battle,  when  Peter  had  retired  to  his 
tent  in  despair,  and  had  forbidden  any 
body  to  approach  him,  she  ventured 
in,  to  suggest  some  expedient  by 
which,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
she  saved  him  and  two-and-twenty 
thousand  men." 

**  Two-and-twenty  thousand  !•"  re- 
peated Rosamond.  **  Think  of  the 
presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  one 
person  saving  so  many.  How  I  should 
have  liked  to  be  that  one  person !  But 
are  we  sure  it  is  true.  Dr.  Elgerton  ? " 

^  We  have  as  good  evidence  for  it 
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as  we  can  have  for  any  thing  in  tetory. 
We  have  it  under  the  baad-writiQg  of 
Czar  Peter  himself." 

**  Yes/'  said  Laara ;  *'  do  not  you 
rec<dleet,  Rosamond^  ear  reading  that 
obaraeter  which  her  kiisband  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  of  Catherine,  in 
which  be  says,  too,  that  <  She  knew 
how  to  soothe  bis  most  violent  passiona 
into  an  absolute  calm/  Those  were 
the  very  words.  She  always  used  to 
intercede  for  the  innocent,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  many,  whom  he  in  his  fits 
of  fury  had  condemned  to  death  5  and 
sometimes,  in  begging  fop^  meroy  for 
them,  she  ram  great  danger  hersdf. 
She  was  a  most  ocMnrageous,  nob^ 
minded  person,  fit  to  be  the  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great.  I  should  like  to  have 
bad  hep  character^  but  not  to   have 
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been  in  her  place.  I  shoald  not  like 
to  have  bteD  the  wife  of  Peter  the 
passionate.'' 

*^  Bat,  after  a]),**  said  Rosamond, 
*^.  (he  Catherine  yon  are  talking  of  was 
not  Catherine  the  Greats  Here  is 
Catherine  the  Great" 
:  <^  Yes,  bat  as  she  was  not  Catherine 
the  Good,  we  had  better,  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  pKss  by  her,*'  said  God- 
frey* '*  Here^s  Maria  Theresa—  what 
do  yon  think  of  her  ? " 

*'  Oh !  I  recollect  Wraxall's  descrip- 
tion of  Maria  Theresa  presenting  her 
3on  to  the  states  of  Hungary — beauti-* 
/ul !  If  I  were  forced  to  be  an  empress^ 
J, should  like,  to  have  been. Maria  The- 
resa; bat  I  wonid  rather  be  a  privnte 
person.'* 

r  *^  Well ;  here's  an  abdicated  qneen," 
said  Godfrey;    *<  here's  Christina  of 
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Sweden :  wottld  you  like  to  have  bees 
her?" 

**  No>  indeed/'  said  Botamonds 
'<  though  she  was  daughter  of  your 
dear  Gostaras  Vasa.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  pedantiy  and  yanity,  aad  as 
soon  as  she  had  abdicated,  she  repented 
of  it.  She  could  neither  be  a  private 
person  nor  a  queen.  I  caii*t  ihiiik 
any  one  great  who  has  so  little  steadi* 
ness.  Besides,  recoltoct  the  execution — 
some  say,  the  murder  of  her  chan- 
cellor.  I  would  not  be  Christina  on 
any  account/^ 

«« I  think  you  are  right,"^  said  God- 
frey :  ^  she  was  very  unlike  her  father. 
Who  have  you  got  to  there?  Eleanor 
of  Bngland,  Queen  of  Edward  the  First, 
who  sucked  the  poison  from  her  bn%- 
band*fli  wound :  yes,  now  yon  have  it^ 
you  wfll  be  queen  at  last." 


:■> 
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Ht^Minobd  (lausSd,  siiid  she  aiiliiiired 
£leatioir  very  tniidi ;  she  liked  ttier  tte 
bi^t  of  all  %h^  tjAieetis  that  httd  bttn 
mentioned,  but  mill  to\A6  hot  detiUle 
to  be  Qoe^n  Eleanor,  becau^  she 
knew  but  thid  onk  actiott  xif  helr%  VtiA 
^he  did  ilot  know  vfhki  sttfe  Wi^  ifa 
feVeVy  diiy  life." 

<'  TBUt  ib  k  ^ett^ble  trodiiidefititih/' 
ikiA  Mf6.  lEgt»rtdtt;  '^  fot*  We  teiA  ih 
histbi^  of  rti^ny  people,  T^thAikMe  !br 
^oto^  on^  fine  ^i^tiofn/Whb  might  baitre 
teM  un^tnii^ble  char^tt^rs  (h  bbittttlbfa 
life.*" 

^  i  tJoUld,  hortrevef,  ttifehtibn  to  ybVi 
ta!^diiy  fexkrttpleis  df  wblttefi,  OP  distift- 
gtiished  ro^Ht  fn  tiM^s  x^f  ti^!  ^hfi 
diffidhlty,  i)irho,  al;  the  ^aitie  tJrifie,  ^6s- 
^e^eA  Vhe  mo^  aMlabte  domestic  qdkli- 
ties,^  ^id  Dr.  fi^fton. 
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''  When  yott  retarn  to  the 
continned  he,  '^  I  will  show  you,  for 
instance,  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Lady  Griselda  Baillie/' 

*^  I  know  it — I  read  it  yesterday," 
said  Rosamond.  '^  You  mean  the  story 
of  the  daughter,  who,  when  she  waa  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  was  trusted 
with  the  secret  about  the  place  of  her 
father's  concealment;  and  who  kept 
the  secret  so  well,  and  who  conquered 
her  own  foolish  fears  about  crosnng  the 
churchyard  in  the  dark,  and  used  to  go 
every  night  to  carry  his  food  to  him. 
Oh  I  I  remember  every  particular— 
about  the  sheep's  head  that  vanished 
one  day  at  dinner;  and  the  little  bro- 
ther, who  had  nearly  betrayed  all. 
And  then  her  being  the  delight  and 
support  of  >er  family  for  so  many 
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years  in  poverty  and  exile.  She  was  a 
charmiDg  creature.  I  will  be  Grizelda 
Baillie,  I  think.'' 

*^  But  the  time  of  civil  troubles,  and 
hiding  in  caves,  are  past/'  added  she, 
sighing. 

''  You  need  not  sigh  for  want  of 
troubles,  and  dangers,  and  heroines,  in 
our  own  times,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton. 

*<  But  did  you  ever  know,  that  is, 
know  to  your  own  knowledge,  in  our 
own  times,  such  a  heroine  as  Grizelda 
Baillie,"  said  Rosamond. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  Lady  Harriet  Ack- 
land,  who  went  through  such  hardships 
at  the  time  of  the  American  war,  and 
who  had  the  happiness  of  saving  her 
husband's  life  by  her  own  exertions." 

««  Oh  1  tell  me  that,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. 

VOL.  IK  Z 
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"  I  wiH  show  it  to  you,**  cried  God- 
frey, **  in  the  Annual  Register  ;  I 
knovir  where  it  is." 

**  And  durrng  the  troubles  in  France," 
continued  Dr.  Egerton,  "  there  were 
many  examples  of  amiable  female 
heroines." 

"  Oh,  but  if  we  go  into  the  troubles 
of  France,  and  all  the  people  who  were 
guillotined,  we  shall  never  have  done. 
Sir,''  said  Godfrey.  '<  Rosamond  was 
only  to  choose  from  among  the  histo- 
rical people,  whose  heads  are  here 
before  her." 

"  Then  stay,  we  have  missed  Lady 
Jane  Grey,"  said  Rosamond,  turning 

« 

back  to  look  at  some  portraits  she  had 
before  passed  over.  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  very  amiable,  and  very  learned, 
and  very  much  to  be  pitied.     And  be- 
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fore  her  portrait  Rosamond  paused; 
then  turning  to  ask  Laura's  counsel, 
she  saw  her  fixed  before  another  pic- 
ture. 

''Lady  RusseU!"  exclaimed  Rosa- 
mond, eagerly.  "  Yes,  certainly, 
Laui!a,'you  are  right;  how  coidd  I 
forget  Lady  Russell?  —  forget  her  I 
never  did ;  but  why  did  not  I  fix  upon 
her  sooner?" 

'^  Better  after  comparison  than  be^ 
fore/'  said  Laura.  , 

"  Who  can  ,be  compared  with  her  ? " 
said  Rosamond.  '*  Who  is  there  in 
our  own  country,  or  France,  or  Italy, 
or  Spain — ^in  any  country  ;  what  cele- 
brated woman  can  you  name,  who  can 
stand  a  comparisoD  with  Lady  Rus* 
sell.?" 

Several  celebrated  modera  names, 
French  and  English,  were  mentioned^ 
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but  none  could  stand  a  comparison 
with  Lady  Russell. 

As  Mrs,  Egerton  observed,  we  know 
Lady  Russell,  not  merely  by  what  his- 
torians or  biographers  say  in  her  praise, 
but  we  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  from  her  own  letters.    There 
we  see  her  from  youth  to  age,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity:   we  see  her 
beginning  life,  as  if  she  were  only  a 
common  person,  happy  with  her  hus- 
band, and  takiqg  care  of  her  children : 
we  see  bow  grateful  she  was  to  God  for 
her  happiness — ^*  her  great  happiness^" 
as  she  emphatically  calls  it:  we  see 
how  wisely,  in  prosperity,  she  prepared 
her  mind  for  adversity,  and  when  it 
came  upon  her  how  nobly  she  bore  it : 
what  presence  of  mind  she  showed, 
what  exertions  she  made,  on  the  trial 
of  her  husband :  and  as  to  tenderness* 
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whai  fortitude  in  suppressing  her  feel- 
ings in  the  last  parting,  that  she  might 
spare  him  pain  1 

*'  And  her  whole  life  afteryvards/' 
continued  Mrs.  Egerton,  ''  was  admir- 
able.  Instead  of  giving  herself  up  to 
her  own:  feelings^  she  fulfilled  every 
active  duty,  lived  for  her  children,  her 
husband  ever  present  to  her  mind." 

**  Oh.!  I  would  rather  have  been  the 
noble  widow  of  Lord  Russell,"  e»- 
clainaed  Rosamond,  *'  than  the  greatest 
queen  upon  Earth  !*' 

**  Rosamond!"  cried  Godfrey,  sudr 
denly  placing  himself  before  her^ 
"  which  would  you  rather  have  btfen. 
Lady  Russell,  or  Clueen  Elizabeth  in 
all  her  glory?" 

*'  Lady  Russell,  without  a  doubt," 
replied  Rosamond.  *'  dueeh  Eliza- 
beth ! "  repeated  she^  with  a  look  of 

Z3 
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dizain.  <<  I  would  never  be  Queen 
Elizabeth, .  with  all  her  glory,  as  you 
call  it.  It  was  the  glory  of  a  great 
queen,  but  not  of  a  good  woman.'* 

*'  Right,  my  dear  young  friend/' 
said  Mrs.  Egerton,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
that  Rosamond  was  not  dazzled  with 
the  glare  of  historic  greatness,  but  that 
she  felt  the  full  value  of  female  domestic 
virtues^  She  rejoiced,  too,  in  seeing 
the  enthusiasm  which  Rosamond  felt 
for  Lady  Russell.  She  knew,  that  the 
looking  up  in  early  youth  to  a  high 
character  exalts  the  mind,  and  gives 
the  best  promise  of  future  excellence. 
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Mnch  did  the  Tiew  divide  his  waTering  mind : 
Now  glow'd  his  breast  with  generoiu  thirst  of 
hme; 
Now  loTe  of  ease  to  softer  thoughts  inclined 
His  yielding  soul,  and  quenched  the  rising 
flame. 

These  lines  Godfrey  was  repeating 
in:  a  loud  voice,  as  he  walked,  one 
morning  before  breakfast,  up  and  down 
the  gallery.  Rosamond,  opening  the 
door  of  her  room,  asked  him  what  he 
Was  saying. 

*'  The  choice  of  Hercules,"  replied 
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he.     *^  I  am  learning  it  by  heart ;''  and 
he  went  back. 

When,  lo !  fat  off,  two  female  forms  be  spies ; 
Direct  to  him  their  stepfe  they  seem  to  bear. 

**  Rosamond,  direct  your  steps  to 
me,"  said  Godfrey,  "  and  call  Laura. 
She  shall  be  Virtue  for  me,  and  you 
shall  be  Siotik" 

'  *^  I  Sloth!"  cried  RosBm«>nd,  stop- 
ping short,  "  indeed  I  never  will." 

^*  WelU  well !  At  any  rate^  come 
here  and  help  me  to  shorten  the^  long 
speeches  in  this  poem,  for  both  Sloth 
dmd^  Virtue  say  too  mocb  for  me,"  said 
Godihey ;  ^*  at.  least, .  toO'  much  for  my 
raemory.  Leaving  out  half  wili^  as 
my  father  says^  muofa  improve  the 
inihole." 

<'  But  pray  don't  leave  out  Virtue's 
first!  speech/'  saM  Rosamond. 
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"  And  certainly,"  said  Godfrey, 
*^  we  mast  not  leave  this  out  about 
Honour.  Now  hear  me  say  this.  I 
am  perfect  in  this  stanza. 

Honour  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  alone ; 

She  spurns  the  timorous,  indolent,  and  base : 
Danger  and  toil  stand  stem  before  her  throne. 
And  guard,  so  JoTe  commands,  the  sacred 
place. 
Who  seeks  her  must  the  mighty  cost  sustain^ 
And  pay  the  price  of  fame — labour,  and  care, 
and  pain/' 

In  these  lines  Godfrey  was  perfect, 
and  Rosamond  and  he  had  just  settled 
what  they  would  leave  out,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Dr.  Egerton,  who  came  in  with  letters 
in  his  hand ;  his  countenance  unusually 
grave^  as  if  he  had  just  received  some 
bad  news. 

When  they  were  all  assembled  at  the 
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breakfast  table,  he  told  them,  that  he 
had  heard  a  sad  accooat  of  a  yoang 
man,  for  whom^  iadependeDtiy  of  re* 
lationship,  he  had  once  had  a  great 
regard;  who,  from  his  once  generous 
spirit,  and  early  display  of  talents,  had 
promised  to  be  an  honour  to  his  faaiily, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  society  $ 
who,  as  his  fond  parents  flattered  them- 
selves, would  have  risen  to  the  first 
rank  in  political  eminence,  and  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state. 

Godfrey  and   Rosamond   looked   at 
one  aootber,  afraid  to  hear  the  name. 

^'  Yes;  FoUiott  Brown  I"  said  Dr. 
EgerloD,  sighing. 

There  wasi  a  silencey  for  no  one  Yeor 

tured-  to  ask  aoy  questions^  and  Dr. 

Egerton     seendedl    isDwilling    to    say 
more. 

*'  I  cannot  telL  you  all  the  circvm- 
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stances,  my  young  friends,"  resumed 
he ;  '*  but  he  has  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany abroad;  he  has  formed,  or  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  his  forming,  a 
most  disgraceful  connection;  and  I 
consider  his  being  at  this  moment 
under  arrest  for  a  gaming  debt,  at 
Paris,  as  the  least  part  of  the  evil/* 

"  Folliott  Brown!"  repeated  God- 
frey. "  We  thought  him  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  whole  school !  with  such 
abilities !  such  honour !  such  spirit ! " 

**  Ah  ! "  said  Dr.  Egerton,  **  abili- 
ties, spirit,  honour,  will  not  do 
without  something  more.  What  are 
they  without  religion,  morality^  and 
steadiness?  It  must  aggravate  bis 
mother's  affliction  to  know,  as  she 
must,  that  this  ill  conduct  of  his  arises 
from  his  parents'  early  and  late  neglect. 
His  father  was  so  intent  npon  bringing 
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forward  his  abilities,  that  he  absolutely 
seemed  to  forget  moral  and  religious 
principles:  provided  be  won  prizes, 
and  obtained  school  and  college  ho- 
nours, he  was  satisfied,  without  ever 
looking  for  more,  or  caring  what  com- 
pany he  kept,  or  what  habits  he  ac- 
quired. In  fact,  the  very  means  be 
took,  even  to  excite  him  forward  in 
classical  literature,  while  yet  a  school- 
boy, prepared  this  ruin  that  has  en* 
sued.  He  rewarded  him,  by  increas- 
ing his  allowance  of  money  to  an  ex- 
orbitaiit  degree.'* 

*<  That  is  true.  I  remember  he 
used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money," 
said . Godfrey ^  ''but  be  was  in  the 
upper  form;  I  did  not « know  more, 
than  that  he  was  very  extravagant.** 

*'  Coronel  Brown  used  to  say,*'  con- 
tinued Dr.  Egerton,  ''  that  he  thought 
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be  could  not  pay  too  dear  for  bis  son's 
abilities.    Dearly  he  paid,  and  dearly 
has  bis  son,  and  dearly  must  all  his 
family  pay  for  them.     At  the  univer- 
sity,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance  I 
could  make,  the  same  principles  were 
followed    by  his ;  infatuated    parents. 
^  /  was  wild  in  my  time/  the  father 
always  said>  ^  and  FoUiott  must  have 
his  day  and  bis  way :  he's  a  fine  fel* 
I0W9.  and  will  take  up  when  we  get 
him  into  parliament;  and  he  will  make 
a. figure  that  "will  make  amends  for  any 
little  extravagance.'    His  mother,  too. 
Lady .  Frances,   was   anxious   chiefly 
about  the  rank   and  fashion  of   the 
young  men  who  were  bis  companions. 
If  be  .was  in  high  company,  she  always 
thought  b^  was  in  good  company.     So 
from  extravagance  be  went  on  to  all 
sorts  of  dissipation,  and  of  course  to 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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worse  and   worse,   wtieo  his   father's 
death  left  him  fatally  at  liberty.     The 
disorder  of  their  affairs,   the  loss   of 
their  ibrtnne,  made  an  impiessioo  just 
for  a  time.     I  remember,  he  then  as- 
sured me,  that  he  was  resolved  to  be 
prudent,  and  he  felt  for  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  he  was  anxions  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  parliament,  and  to  set 
all  to  rights.     And  he  was  in  earnest, 
and  felt  strongly  at  the  moment  i  but 
what  is  feeling,  what  are  good  im- 
pulses, without  principle  and  resdln* 
tion !     Then  his  mother,  from  vanity, 
put  him  again  in  the  way  of  all  Qit»- 
ner  of  temptation.     He  must  needs  go 
abroad  wi^  a  young  profligate  noble* 
man ;  and  his  mother,  by  way  of  sav- 
ing money,  and  breaking  u^  an  este* 
bltshment,  must  go  to  live  in  Paris  too, 
with  visions  of  glory,  I  am  sure,  before 
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her  for  her  danghlers.  It  has  all  ended 
as  yoo  see,"  said  Dr.  Egerton,  putting 
the  letters  into  his  sister's  hand. 

RosanDond,  extremely  shocked,  sat 
quite  overpowered  with  surprise;  she 
looked  alternately  at  Godfrey,  Laura, 
and  her  mother,  without  uttering  a 
syllable.  The  recoUectioo  of  the  time 
she  had  seen  this  family,  when  tbey 
were  all  in  prosperity  and  gaiety,  and 
when  i^e  used  to  look  up  to  tbem  with 
admiration,  was  full  in  her  mind;  nor 
could  she  forget  tlie  manner  in  which 
they  had  spoken  of  those,  who;  were 
DOW  in  their  adversity  their  only 
frieiids.. 

Dr.  Egerton  was  determined,  he  said, 
(o  set  out:  immediately  for  Paris,,  to  try 
what  coubd  be  done,  not  merely  to  re- 
lieve  this  yoasng  man  firoai  his  pcesent 
difficidtBes,  but  to  snatch  him^  H  pos^ 
srUe^  Scorn  htXLife  destrvctiom 
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Mrs.  Egerton,  ever  inclined  to  think 
the  best,  encouraged  her  brother  in 
this  benevolent  hope.  It  was  some 
exertion,  at  his  advanced  time  of  life, 
and  disliking  as  he  did  to  leave  his 
beloved  home,  to  go  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  but  all  these  were  trifles  to  him^ 
with  such  an  object  before  him.  He 
also  regretted,  that  he  must  abruptly 
leave  friends,  whose  company  he  so 
much  enjoyed  3  and  all  deplored,  that 
such  must  be  the  melancholy  termina* 
tion  of  their  hitherto  delightful  visit  to 
Egerton  Abbey. 

Dr.  Egerton  was  to  set  off  early  the 
next  morning  for  France,  and  Mrs. 
Egerton  was  to  go  to  her  own  house^ 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Lady  Frances  FoUiott  Brown 
and  her  daughters,  whom  she  invited 
to  make  it  their  residence,  on  this  their 
^  *x  retmti  from  the  Continent,  they 
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llaving  novr  no  house  or  home  of  their 

:j       OW'W. 

,.  Arrangements  for  their  various  joup- 

nies,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
f  for  departure^,  were  now  to  begin,  and 
were  necessarily  to  occupy  almost  the 
whofe  of  this  tast  day.  As.  soon  as 
tifesy  had  breakfasted,  or^  to  speak 
more  coniectly,  as  soon  as  they  rose 
fem  the  breaJcfast  table,  Laura  aad 
BflsaittMid,  thinking  that  Br.  Egecton 
teght:  wish  to  speak  fiirther  on  the 
.sttbjeot  of  these  unhappy  affairs  to 
their  father  and  mother,  retivedl  to  their 
omtifi  Doom.  Godfrey  socm  £3lldwed. 
Ife  found  Rosamond  sitting  upon  the 
trunk  which  Laura  wais  prepariing  to 
pack;  hodi  cprite  silent,  and  Rosamond 
hmking^  ntdve*  serious,  tiiaft  he?  bad  e^ree 
seen  ber; 
"    ^  BmsKAomi"  said  bev  <*  4o  you  re* 

SI  A3 
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collect  the  words  we  heard  FoUiott 
Brown  say,  the  last  evening  we  ever 
saw  him. 

Crabbed  age  and  yooth 
Caonot  live  together  ?*' 

<<  Remember  it !  Yes^''  said  Rosa* 
mond.  ^'  When  you  came  in,  I  was 
just  thinking  of  that  ball,  and  of  all 
that  has  passed  since,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  My  dear  brother,**  continued 
she,  <*  how  happy  it  is  for  you,  that 
your  friendship  with  FoUiott  Brown 
was  broken  offP* 

'*  That  intimaqf  rather;  for  friend- 
ship, I  am  sure,  there  neyrer  was  on 
his  side,**  said  Laura. 

'VBut  there  was  on  mine,**  said  God- 
frey, *'  and  I  am  excessively  sorry  for 
all  that  has  happened.  My  Either 
warned  me  from  him,  you  remember, 
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and  told  me,  what  I  never  suspected, 
tbat  he  was  without  principle.  I  am 
glad  that  I  trusted  my  father's  judg* 
ment,  and  took  his  advice." 

<*  How  much  reason,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, **  we  have  to  be  grateful  to  our 
parents,  Godfrey,  for  giving  us  strong 
moral  principles,  with  a  steady  founda- 
tion of  religion  j  and  for  making  for  us 
really  good  friends,  instead  of  what  are 
called  great  friends." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Godfrey.  .«  But 
wjno  would  have  expected  such  a  really 
wise  and  really  good  reflection,  at  last, 
from  Rosamond?" 

*'  Everybody,  who  knows  her  as  well 
as  I  do,"  said  Laura. 

"  Well,"  said  Godfrey,  "  I  could 
tell  you,  and  I  could  tell  Rosamond, 
something." 

*'  Pray  tell  me,  brother ;  you  must," 
said  RosamoQd,  holding  him  fast 
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**  TbeD  if  i  miist^  I  witt  tell:  you, 
that:  there  is  nobody  liTiag,  not  even 
}roiir8eIf>    my  dear   Lanra>    who    has 
higher    expectataons    ot    Rosamond's 
sense  aad  goodness  Ihaa  I  have,  Ufatough 
I  agree^  I  a.wn»  wkb  old  Lady  MlTor- 
laly  thab  Miss  Rooamond's  edacadoo 
hasi  been  going  oa  a  great  while^  and 
that   it  begins   t(»  be  tiote  to  think 
of  finishing  it.     The   day    after    we 
go  home,  she  will  .arrive^  witk  her  old 
question,  Ma'am,  when  wilt-  Mm  Rosa- 
momffs  education  be* fished*?" 

^  And  yd4»,  I  hope,  WiH  aosweiv'^ 
said  Rosamond,  <<  Nevor-  n^ite  die 
lives." 


THE     END. 
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